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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to the American Culinary Federation’s 
Educational Institute (ACFEI) in the hope that future culina- 
rians will utilize the enormous potential of the computer to 
further the culinarian’s code. 

□ I pledge my professional knowledge and skill to the 
advancement of our profession and to pass it on to those that 
are to follow. 

□ I shall foster a spirit of courteous consideration and 
fraternal cooperation within our profession. 

□ I shall place honor and the standing of our profession 
before personal advantage. 

□ I shall not use unfair means to effect my professional 
advancement or to injure the chances of another colleague to 
secure and hold employment. 

□ I shall be fair, courteous, and considerate in my deal¬ 
ings with fellow colleagues. 

□ I shall conduct any necessary comment on, or criti¬ 
cism of, the work of fellow colleagues with careful regard for 
the good name and dignity of the culinary profession, and will 
scrupulously refrain from criticism to gain personal advan¬ 
tages. 

□ I shall never expect anyone to subject himself to risks 
which I would not be willing to assume myself. 

□ I shall help to protect all members against one 
another from within our profession. 

□ I shall be just and enthusiastic about the success of 
others as I am about my own. 

□ I shall be too big for worry, too noble for anger, too 
strong for fear, and too happy to permit the pressure of 
business to hurt anyone, within or without the profession. 
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Preface 


This book has been written for the purpose of helping you 
utilize your computer in the kitchen. Even if you have never 
worked with a computer before, and even if you have only a 
rudimentary knowledge of cooking, this book will help you. 

Computers are everywhere these days. The telephone 
company, banks, department stores, and schools are all using 
computers. You will find a computer any place where infor¬ 
mation needs to be processed, stored, or retrieved quickly. 

In the food service industry, computers are playing an 
ever increasing role with microcomputer fryers, meat she¬ 
ers, toasters, and refrigerators becoming standard equip¬ 
ment. For the home, microwave ovens, blenders, coffee 
makers, and conventional ovens are now available with 
built-in programs. When computers are built into household 
appliances, their usefulness is limited. They are programmed 
at the factory for one specific purpose. This task will be 
faithfully completed repeatedly until the appliance wears out. 

The computers dealt with in this book, however, can be 
programmed by the user and given many jobs to do. These 
computers can be programmed to solve countless problems in 
the kitchen. It might take you 15 minutes to look up and 
calculate a recipe using conventional means. With a comput¬ 
er, you can zip through thousands of pages of information 
within seconds. 
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Introduction 


Chapter 1 looks at the three major ages of man: the agricul¬ 
tural age, the industrial age, and the information age. Man’s 
search for more and better food not only gave him a need to 
raise crops and tame animals, but also a need for mathematics 
as he bartered his goods, planted his crops, and sold his labor. 
These very basic needs of survival led us to the modern day 
computer. 

Chapter 2 explains what a computer is without getting 
technical. This chapter explains what a computer does and 
how it does it. 

Chapter 3 starts with an interesting analogy between a 
program and a television script and finishes with some exam¬ 
ples of subroutines and a simple program to convert weights 
and measures. 

Chapter 4 creates a recipe storage program and takes 
you through the various bugs and glitches encountered. The 
program listings are at the end of this chapter. 

Menus, in the culinary sense, along with a brief history 
are discussed in Chapter 5. There are also sample menus, 
both elaborate and simple, at the end of the chapter. 

Why write a recipe storage program for your computer if 
you have nothing to put in it? Chapter 6 answers this need 
with key information on how to build a culinary data base. A 
large amount of information in recipe form and as questions 
and answers is provided in Appendix A. This is all key infor¬ 
mation that can be stored on your computer. The program 
listings are at the end of the chapter. 

Chapter 7 is a minicourse in the understanding of cooking 
with charts and tables that are vital to both the amateur and 
professional cook. There is something on temperatures, 
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basic cooking, seasoning, variety, portion control, timing, 
and the tools of the trade. 

As no good cookbook is complete without a wine section, 
Chapter 8 focuses on the importance of wine. It gives you 
some very useful wine information, with sections on foreign 
wines, domestic wines, and the mixing and matching of food 
and wine. 

The appendices and glossaries provide you with addi¬ 
tional information that you can program into your data base. 




How Did the Computer 
Get into the Kitchen? 

One of the most important tools in use today is the computer. 
In this book, you will learn how to use the computer as a tool 
in the kitchen. Unlike tools that help our manual dexterity, 
the computer helps us think; it helps us to better manage the 
information explosion. 

More information on cooking has been made available in 
the last 10 years than in all our previous culinary history. In 
this chapter, I will explore the colorful history of man’s diet, 
mathematics, and his calculations to obtain his daily bread. I 
will look briefly at the modem day computer and its promise 
for the future. 

Before man’s triumphs over nature with artificial light 
and heat and before he extended his senses with radar, x-rays 
and photography, he was guided by the elements. When it 
became dark, he slept; when it was light, he rose; and on 
rising, he was hungry. So man’s first task of the day was to 
eat. 

Until about 10,000 B.C., man was little more than a 
successful predator. He knew how to survive; he could fight; 
he made clothes and tools; he even knew how to cook; but he 
had no more influence on the outside world than the animals 



he killed for food. Then came a revolution; man began to grow 
plants and tame the animals. The course of history was to 
change. The earth and all who lived upon it would feel the 
impact of the coming agricultural age. 

THE AGRICULTURAL AGE 

There is little unequivocal evidence about the world prior to 
3,000 B.C., the date of early written records. Archaeologists 
have dug up tools and food residues that give us an idea of the 
diet and work habits of our early predecessors. We can be 
sure, however, that the pursuit of more and better food has 
directed the very movement of human history. Man’s diet has 
led to what we are today. 

As humans successfully raised crops and developed 
livestock, trading became a way of life. The sale and bartering 
of goods led to a need for mathematics. The earliest form of 
counting was probably done on the fingers, and recording 
was, no doubt, aided by the use of rocks or smooth pebbles. 
The word calculus stems from the Latin root for stone, and 
digit comes from the Latin word for finger or toe. 

Among the earliest devices known for storing numbers 
was the abacus, which dates back to 3,000 B. C. The abacus in 
Fig. 1-1 has two sets or columns of beads. Those beads are 
moved against the center divider to indicate the numbers. 
The abacus does no calculation itself, but aids visually in 
recording numbers. 

It is interesting to note that man has always reckoned, 
calculated, and counted by manipulating and comparing num¬ 
bers. Eni, deni, diny, dass, catla, wena, wyna, wass was a 
rhyme used by medieval shepherds in England to count 
sheep. (As with modern day computerese, it is all a matter of 
understanding the language.) Every specialized field of en¬ 
deavor has a lingo all of its own. Even today there are 
different systems of counting. The decimal system no doubt 
stems from the fact that we have 10 fingers and 10 toes, and 
the duodecimal system probably comes from early observa¬ 
tion of the stars and the principal constellations. The binary 
system, the standard internal language of the electronic digi¬ 
tal computer, uses only two digits, 0 and 1, but because of the 
speed of electronic computers, is probably the most efficient 
means of counting available today. 

With agriculture providing the main impetus, the major¬ 
ity of the world’s population worked the land. Nearly every 
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Fig. 1-1. The abacus is among the 
earliest devices known for storing 
numbers. The Abacus does no cal¬ 
culation itself, but aids visually in re¬ 
cording numbers. 


^/ 

task had to be completed in sequence and at its proper time. 
Weather conditions, the natural characteristics of plants, and 
many other factors dictated the order of things. Farmers 
found it useless, for instance, to sow wheat in June, as winter 
would be on them before their crop ripened. The need to 
establish a regular pattern and timetable led to the develop¬ 
ment of the calendar, the inspiration coming from the visible 
fixed cycles man saw around him in the solar day, the solar 
year, and the lunar month. 

The lunar month was the basis of many early calendars. 
The system became confused, though, with one man’s Tues¬ 
day often being another man’s Friday. The Romans under 
Julius Caesar tackled the problem. They instituted the Julian 
calendar in 46 B.C. based on the solar rotation. Many farm 
laborers, however, still referred to a Zodiacal calendar with 
individual months considered as part of the agricultural year, 
starting with the spring equinox at around March 21. 
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The importance early farmers attached to the movement 
of the sun, moon, and planets is evident in the great 
megalithic sites dotted all over Western Europe and North 
Africa. Recent research and discoveries indicate that one of 
the principal functions of monuments such as Stonehenge in 
England (see Fig. 1-2) was to compute the yearly movements 
of celestial bodies. There is much evidence to support the 
theory that even the pyramids of Egypt were constructed with 
a dual purpose. Besides being the burial places for the 
pharaohs, the pyramids shown in Fig. 1-3 were gigantic, 
megalithic computers. 

Before reading, writing, and arithmetic were taken for 
granted, field workers used many forms of recording their 
labor. Among them was the tally system. A land owner would 
contract with a worker to labor for, say, five days. The 
employer and worker would agree on the number of days to be 
worked, and they would split a stick. The two identical halves 
would be laid side by side with a notch cut for each day 
worked. When five notches lay side by side on both sticks, the 
tally was complete; the man received his pay. 

In the case of a group of men working, such as 10 men 
clearing a field, the owner would split a piece of wood into 10 
strips, each man would receive a piece. The tallies were 
strung together, with each man identifying his own piece. 


Fig. 1 -2. Recent research and dis¬ 
coveries indicate one of 
Stonehenge’s principle functions 
was to compute the yearly move¬ 
ments of celestial bodies. 
Stonehenge’s layout was submitted 
to computer analysis by Professor 
G.S. Hawkins, who uncovered a 
formidable range of alignments. 
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Fig. 1 -3. Were the pyramids of Egypt 
built with a dual purpose? Besides 
being the burial places for the 
Pharaohs, were they gigantic 
megalithic computers? 


They were kept in a safe place, like filed accounts by the tally 
man. At sundown, the men would assemble. The owner or 
tally man would score a line across the sticks. If a man missed 
a day, it would be impossible to fake the score—hence the 
expression to keep score. 

It was in the year 569 A. D. that Rome sent a deputation 
to her trading partner, Greece. The intention was to study 
art, letters, and mathematics. When they returned to their 
city, well versed in classical learning, they also brought with 
them some of the finest Mageiros (chefs) Athens had to offer. 

The Mageiros used cooking techniques, recipes, and 
styles of cooking hitherto unknown to Roman nobles. Rome 
had been built on the trade of salt. Her armies were paid in 
salt—hence the word salary. The Greeks exported oil, wine, 
and cheese and taught the Romans to cook with these com¬ 
modities in the process. 

With the arrival of the Greek imports, the menus of the 
noblemen of Rome became more refined. The Mageiros were 
never short of new raw materials, for the Roman Legions 
were still returning home from conquests all over the known 
world. They would lay before their Caesar the foods of the 
Empire: oysters from Britain, pomegranates from Libya, 
ham from Gaul, pickles from Spain, and much, much more. 
Rome, however, was to decay and fall, and the Dark Ages 
would cover Europe, leaving Arab scientists and astrologers 
to keep the classics alive. 
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The Renaissance saw the revival of arts and letters in 
Europe. Italian scientists renewed an interest in mathema¬ 
tics, and Pope Gregory introduced the Gregorian calendar. 
With the focus on geographical discoveries, many scientists 
of the day devoted their time to establishing an absolutely 
unalterable standard of length, among other things. 

Italy, by the middle of the sixteenth century, led the 
world. Her art, her science, and her cooking had reached 
refinement; it was the golden age. Italy was to be known as 
the founder and custodian of European culture and the curator 
of its cuisine. The steady culinary growth that culminated 
with the Renaissance produced what is often called the 
Mother Cuisine. At the height of the Renaissance, great sci¬ 
entists expounded theories and facts that would shake, if not 
change, the world. Copernicus theorized that the earth goes 
around the sun. Galileo began trying to explain how things 
happen. His approach was a retreat from the Aristotelian 
principle of why things happen. 

In the year 1533 Henry the Third of France married 
Catherine de Medici of the famous Florentine family. The 
court of Catherine was the finest in Renaissance Italy. When 
she married Henry, she returned to France with her entire 
domestic brigade, featuring the finest chefs and waiters in 
Italy. The Mother Cuisine, pregnant with knowledge, was 
ready to give birth. French cookery was to be the offspring. 
The world would not be disappointed. 

As the world moved out of the agricultural age and into 
the industrial age, new demands were made of manufactur¬ 
ers. In the nineteenth century, the aristocracy of old changed 
its eating and entertainment habits. The era saw the birth of 
the restaurant and the hotel as we know them today. Great 
chefs built reputations and wrote voluminous cookbooks, 
culinary knowledge was reaching its zenith. 

With the demand for eating out at fine restaurants came a 
demand for silk dresses of complicated patterns. This demand 
was met by a weaving industry still using medieval methods. 

THE INDUSTRIAL AGE 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Joseph Marie 
Jacguard, a French weaver and loom maker of some note, 
perfected a method of controlling his loom using small cards 
of stiff paper. A sketch of his loom is shown in Fig. 1-4. Each 
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Fig. 1-4. Jacquards loom used 
punched cards to store information. 
It was one of the first examples of a 
machine operating automatically. 


card was punched with holes that controlled the action of the 
hooks on the loom. Weaving was a demanding business, and 
mistakes were often made. Sometimes a weaver would miss a 
step, and the entire cloth would be ruined. Jacguard punched 
cards stored the information for perfect weaving—one of the 
first examples of a machine operating automatically. 

During the industrial revolution people left the land for 
jobs in the cities. In doing so, they were cut off from their 
natural food supply and were compelled to buy food. The 
industrial age made money necessary. The agricultural age 
had brought farms and fields and villages. The industrial age 
was to change the face of the earth, for a second time, with 
enormous smoke-filled cities, factories, and machinery, and a 
new set of problems for society. It was not the flow of workers 
to the towns or the neglect of the land, though, that caused 
problems. It was the dislocation of the food supply. 

Britain, the first nation to industrialize, suffered. While 
the poor struggled to stay alive, though, a new class emerged. 
The great new employers with the huge factories created a 
need for managers, engineers, architects, bankers, insurers, 
accountants, and clerks. Expanding cities needed more 
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shops, more schools, and medical men and lawyers. A pow¬ 
erful intellectual middle class was born. 

Charles Babbage was a product of the industrial age. He 
came from a well-to-do English family and did not suffer any of 
the cultural shock of moving from the land to the city. He was 
well educated, but from his earliest years he had an impati¬ 
ence with the inaccuracies he found in the mathematical 
tables of the time. 

In an effort to solve some of the problems of the day, the 
ingenious, yet irascible Babbage built what he called the 
Difference Engine. The purpose of the automaton was to 
accurately calculate long lists of functions like logarithms. 
The result was an intricate system of cogs and gears, but 
without the fine tuning that Babbage needed. 

The Difference Engine was redesigned by Babbage to 
become the Analytical Engine. It was more complex than the 
Difference Engine, containing all the essentials of the modern 
day computer: a logic center which manipulated data accord¬ 
ing to certain rules, a memory for holding information, a 
control unit for carrying out instructions, and the means for 
getting data into and out of the machine. 

Because its operating procedures could be changed, the 
Analytical Engine was programmable. The Analytical Engine 
never reached production. It remained a little understood 
and hopelessly complicated prototype. It did, however, give 
Charles Babbage the distinction of being the first man to 
conceptualize a true computer. 

One of the few people to understand and believe in its 
capabilities was Ada, the Countess of Lovelace, the beautiful 
and mathematically talented daughter of Lord Byron. She 
became Babbage’s confidante and chief collaborator. Bor¬ 
rowing poetic license from her famous father, she described 
one of its key ideas in this way: “The Analytical Engine 
weaves algebraical patterns just as the Jacguard loom weaves 
flowers and leaves.” 

Jacguard’s punch cards led Herman Hollerith, a worker 
at the U.S. census office, in 1890 to develop a tabulating 
system. Instead of designing a system of codes to weave 
patterns, Hollerith’s cards contained holes representing re¬ 
sponses to census questions. The cards were fed into a 
machine that counted the holes. With Hollerith’s system, the 
census bureau completed its work in a third of the usual time. 
The system made Hollerith famous. He went on to form the 
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Fig. 1 -5. Eniac was the world’s first 
electronic, digital computer (1946, 
courtesy of U.P.I.). 


Tabulating Machine Corporation that later became part of the 
International Business Machine Corporation. Hollerith’s in¬ 
vention is an important milestone in the development of 
computers. His idea of encoding information into hole/no hole, 
or yes/no, 1/0 patterns is the precursor of modem computing. 

Once the scale of a challenge is recognized, many re¬ 
sources are mobilized to meet it. Throughout the course of 
history, new discoveries and new developments have always 
given birth to other discoveries and other developments. The 
process was slow during the agricultural age. The amazing 
thing about the industrial era was the speed of change and the 
way in which one particular area of knowledge set off an 
avalanche of progress in another. 
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THE INFORMATION AGE 

Eniac, the world’s first electronic digital computer, was dedi¬ 
cated in 1946. Figure 1-5 illustrates the complexity of this 
machine. It was the beginning of the information age. The 
transistor (short for transfer resistance) was invented a year 
later at Bell Telephone Laboratories. Soon computers were 
built with transistors to replace the bulky glass tubes that 
comtrolled and amplified the electrical currents of the 30-ton 
monster in Fig. 1-6. The fully transistorized (or solid state) 
computer had arrived, giving momentum to the new age. 

Throughout the period of time often dubbed the space 
age, electronic inventions multiplied, and miniaturization be¬ 
came the name of the game. Today a Va -inch-thick silicon chip 


Fig. 1-6. Eniacs massive size and 
maze of cables made it a formidable 
machine (1946, courtesy of U.P.I.). 















Fig. 1-7. The microcomputer has’ 
combined small size with user 
friendliness (courtesy of Apple 
Computer, Inc.). 


can hold over a million electronic components. Some versions 
can perform over a million calculations a second, 200 times as 
many as the 30-ton Eniac ever could, and can be programmed 
to do anything from turning on your oven to guiding a missile. 
Recent developments with so-called supercomputers can 
perform 100 million operations a second. The microcomputer 
in Fig. 1-7 exceeds Eniacs capabilities. Yet it is small enough 
to carry. The circuit board and integrated circuits replace the 
racks of equipment that made up Eniac. 

It is easy to say, “the computer has not changed much. 
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My world is virtually the same as it ever was”. The truth is 
that although everything seems relatively the same on the 
surface, changes are being made at breakneck speed. The 
computer in the kitchen will assist in that planning by giving 
the user better control over the selection, preparation, and 
service of food. 

The role of food in the information age will be no less 
decisive than it has been in past ages. In the final analysis, 
food will continue to shape society as it has in the past. Food 
is inseparable from the history of mankind and essential to it. 
Without food there would be little need for history; without 
food there is no mankind. 
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What Is a Computer? 


The small personal or home computer could be described as 
an electronic device built around a microprocessor. The mi¬ 
croprocessor is also called a central processing unit or CPU. It 
is designed to fit the physical size and budget of the average 
American home. The Apple lit in Fig. 2-1 is an example. The 
dictionary explains a computer as “any device which can 
receive and store a set of instructions, and then act upon those 
instructions in a predetermined and predictable fashion. ” The 
definition implies that both the instructions and the data upon 
which the instructions act can be changed. This changeability 
is commonly referred to as programmability. The ability to 
program a computer to do an infinite number of tasks is what 
makes it such a powerful device. 

COMPUTER TERMINOLOGY 

This section is not intended to be a complete list of computer 
terminology, but it does show that there really is no great 
mystery to understanding computers. It’s just a simple matter 
of learning the language. 





Binary Fig- 2-1. The Apple lie personal 

computer (courtesy of Apple Com- 

Computers operate electronically in the binary number sys- puter, inc.j. 

tem. The word binary means two. Thus the binary number 

system has two digits, zero and one. Mathematicians would 

say that it has a base of two, whereas the decimal system we 

are all familiar with has a base of 10, or 10 digits (zero through 

nine). The binary number system is a natural for electronic 

machines such as computers because the presence of an 

electric current can be used to represent a one and the lack of 

it can represent a zero. 

If you are not familiar with how to convert numbers from 
one system to another don’t worry about it. For my purposes 
at this time, it is not necessary to understand binary numbers. 

Each digit in a binary number is called a bit. The decimal 
number five for example would be represented in binary as 
101. Thus it would require three bits to represent the decimal 
number five in binary. 

Computers store and process binary numbers that are 
composed of a fixed length or number of bits. These groups of 
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binary digits or bits are called a byte. 

One or more bytes can in turn be combined into even 
larger groups called words. A. word is a combination of one or 
more bytes that represent one character or unit of information 
such as a letter of the alphabet. On most personal computers, 
a single byte is sufficient to store one character of informa¬ 
tion. 


Memory 

Most of you have heard somebody refer to a computer as 
having a 64 K RAM, or a 28 K RAM or something similar. 
What they are usually referring to is the size of a computer’s 
random access memory. RAM size tells you how many 
characters, or bytes of information that it can store. This 
figure can sometimes be misleading for many reasons. 

First of all the term K as used in most applications is an 
abbreviation for the metric term kilo, which means one 
thousand. In the metric system, units of measurement are in 
powers of 10, such as 1, 10, 100, 1000, etc. Where computers 
are concerned, though, this is not the case. 

Because computers operate in the binary system, inter¬ 
nal units of size are calculated in powers of 2, such as 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, etc. 

An engineer will design a computer with a memory that 
can hold perhaps, 1024 bytes of information (which is a power 
of two), and say that it holds about 1000 bytes, one kilobyte, 
or 1 K of information. Over the years, the term K in the 
computer industry has come to represent the value 1024, not 
1000. So a computer with a 32 K memory will actually have 
32,768 storage locations. 

About this time you may think you’re actually getting 
more from your computer’s memory and storage devices than 
you thought. The truth is just the opposite. If you buy a 
computer with a 64 K RAM, that does not mean that you will 
have 65,536 memory locations in which to place your pro¬ 
grams and data. It means that the computer has 64 K of RAM 
that it can use. What you can use is what is left after the 
computer reserves what it needs to control external devices 
such as disk drives, video monitors and printers. It will also 
need a portion of the memory for its own internal purposes. 
Random access memory used by the computer as described 
above is referred to as overhead. What is left for you to use is 
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called user memory or sometimes usable memory. The user 
memory left after a computer’s overhead can vary greatly 
from one computer to another depending on its design. The 
same rules and terminology can also apply to a computers 
external storage devices. 

Sometimes when discussing computers with a salesper¬ 
son you will hear the term ROM. If a computer has 4 K of 
ROM, it means 4 K of read only memory. ROM is memory 
that the computer can use to read information from, but 
cannot store information to. The information in ROM memory 
is designed into it at the factory and cannot be changed from 
the keyboard by a programmer or user. ROM memory can be 
used by computers to store languages and other data that 
convert your program instructions so that the computer can 
understand them, and can greatly reduce the amount of over¬ 
head your computer will require of your RAM memory. 

Microprocessor 

The term microprocessor refers to a central processing unit 
that is sometimes called a CPU. The CPU is the heart of a 
computer. It controls the flow of all data and programs within 
the computer as well any mathematical calculations that may 
be required. 

An 8-bit microprocessor literally processes eight bits of 
binary data at a time. A 16-bit microprocessor will process 
sixteen bits of data at a time. There are even processors that 
will handle much larger numbers of bits, such as 32, and 64-bit 
processors. 

Theoretically a 16-bit processor should be twice as fast 
as an 8-bit processor because it can handle twice as much 
information at one time, but in reality this is not always so. 
The actual physical speed of a computer is dependent on the 
size of the microprocessor (how many bits it will process at 
one time), the speed of its internal clock, the efficiency of the 
computers internal logic, and the efficiency of the programs 
and the programming languages which are available for it to 
operate. 


Buffers 

How about the term buffer ? You may hear someone say that a 
particular printer has a built in memory buffer. Or that a 
computer terminal or typewriter has a buffered keyboard. In 
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computerese, a buffer is simply a memory that stores infor¬ 
mation on a first in / first out basis. 

A hardware buffer for instance is a memory device de¬ 
signed to store a flow of information and send it back out again 
when requested in the same order as when it came in. A 
typical application for a hardware buffer would be when using 
a printer. Most computers can send out information much 
faster than the printer can print it. Therefore a printer buffer 
would accept the information from the computer, store it and 
then release it to the printer as the printer requires it. 

A logical buffer is one that is created within the com¬ 
puter’s RAM memory either by a programmer or the com¬ 
puter’s operating system. 

Operating Systems 

The term operating system refers to the internal language by 
which the computer communicates with the outside world. 
The operating system controls the format and flow of all 
information to and from disk drives, printers, tape recorders, 
etc. DOS 3.3 for example is the operating system used most 
often by the Apple computer, and is physically stored on all of 
the program and data disks it uses or creates. That is why it is 
necessary to initialize a new diskette before it can be used. 
When a diskette is initialized, information pertaining to your 
computers operating system and its formatting of information 
is stored on it. The chattering noise your disk drives make the 
first time you use them after having been turned on or reset is 
the computer reading the operating system under which that 
disk was initialized. 

When someone tells you to boot up your system, they do 
not mean kick the computer. Boot up or booting up means to 
start up your computer in the operating system you are going 
to use. Apple computers with Auto Start ROM do this au¬ 
tomatically when you turn the computer on by reading the 
operating system of the diskette in disk drive #1 in peripheral 
(external device) slot #6. 

THE MICROPROCESSOR 

Microprocessors are made up of silicon chips, barely the size 
of a newborn baby’s thumbnail and just as fragile. We have the 
space program of the sixties to thank for the feat of miniaturi¬ 
zation shown in Fig. 2-2. It is changing our world. Etched 
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within these chips is a mass of electronic circuitry containing F| 9 2 ‘ 2 - The main lo 9 |C board of the 
. . . , . , Apple lie (courtesy of Apple Com- 

tens ot thousands of microscopic transistors, resistors, puter !nc y 

capacitors, and diodes. In a computer, these tiny chips are 

quite literally the brains of the outfit. 

Today that minute slice of silicon is finding its way into 
an ever increasing number of household devices. In the 
kitchen, these chips can be found in microwave ovens, coffee 
makers, blenders, refrigerators, and food processors. The 
reason for this is simple—memory. 

Detailed instructions can be programmed onto the chip, 
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via the million or so electronic components that are designed 
into its silicon base. Computers do not make mistakes; com¬ 
puters do not forget. 

If a coffee maker with a computerized memory is in¬ 
structed to brew coffee at 6:15 a.m. Eastern standard time, on 
Monday, the 14th of April, then by 7:02 A.M. you should be 
drinking your favorite eye opener. Barring electrical failure, 
your little piece of silicon will faithfully perform its duty; it 
will not sleep in, go down with the flu, get a hangover, or just 
plain forget. Given the needed coffee grounds, filter, water, 
and of course the blessing of electrical power, you will get 
your coffee. 


COMPUTERS 

Computers as we know them today are electronic machines. 
As such, they have their limitations. Logic and memory, the 
essence of human intelligence, are embodied in its electronic 
circuits, but unlike the human mind, the computer is con¬ 
structed as a machine with predetermined capabilities. The 
limits of what a computer can do are governed by the 
capabilities that have been built into it. 

With the many makes and models on the market today, 
capabilities obviously differ from manufacturer to manufac¬ 
turer. Most computers, however, have three major functions. 
They can be summarized as follows: 

□ Move data—such as from diskette or tape to printer 
or video screen, etc. 

□ Compute data—such as calculate recipe quantities, 
cooking time, etc. 

□ Compare data—such as matching a recipe name with 
a specific recipe in a file. 

Whatever their size, computers achieve these three 
functions with the following hardware: 

□ Input devices—the means of getting information into 
the computer. Figure 2-3 shows a common input device, the 
keyboard. 

□ A microprocessor—the device that works on the in¬ 
formation. 

□ ROM (short for read only memory )—The ICs that 
store built in information such as a programming language. 
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□ RAM (short for random access memory )—the ICs that F| 9- 2 ‘ 3 - The Apple 7/e keyboard 

,. . , ,. , . , , ,, , (courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc.). 

store the information being processed by the computer. 

□ Output devices—the means of getting the informa¬ 
tion to you or to an external storage device. Figure 2-4 shows 
a video display, a common output device. 


THE PHYSICAL COMPONENTS 

Tangible items like the keyboard, the microprocessor, the 
viedo display, and accessories such as a disk drive and printer 
are termed hardware. A complete system is shown in Fig. 
2-5. Information and instructions that operators put into a 
computer to tell it what to do and how to do it are termed 


Fig. 2-5. The Apple lie with monitor 
and disk drive (courtesy of Apple 
Computer, Inc.). 
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Fig. 2-4. An Apple video monitor 
(courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc.). 









software. External devices that can extend a computer’s 
capabilities are called peripherals. Figure 2-6 shows the back 
panel of the Apple lie and its peripheral slots. 

To help you conceptualize a computer, including hard¬ 
ware, software, and peripherals, think in terms of a familiar 
piece of kitchen equipment, the stove. It is virtually indis¬ 
pensable, but without power, (electricity or gas) it is useless, 
less than an ornament in your kitchen. The computer is 
similar. 

To use your stove for any kind of cooking, you need 
utensils, pots, pans, roasting trays, and all the usual cooking 
accessories. Yet even with all these things, a knowledge of 
cooking is essential; you need recipes. A computer also 
needs instructions to follow so that it can perform its task. 
These instructions are the program. 

A recipe is a specific list of instructions and ingredients, 
as is a computer’s program. What you cook with, a stove, pots 
and pans, etc. are the hardware. The peripherals can be 
viewed as the many attachments available to expand your 
stove’s capabilities, such as roasting spits, detachable broil¬ 
ers and many other goodies now on the market. 


Fig. 2-6. Peripheral slots on the back 
panel of the Apple lie (courtesy of 
Apple Computer, Inc.). 
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A lot of people are frightened away from learning how to 
cook properly because it sounds like such an elaborate and 
complicated process. The same could be said of the com¬ 
puter. Yet, the truth is that to master both you start by 
understanding the basics. Then you develop your skills by 
putting them to work. The computer belongs in the kitchen, 
and the sooner you start interacting with it, the sooner the 
foundations for culinary excellence will be laid. 


PURCHASING A COMPUTER 

The golden rule of purchasing is to obtain the best quality 
merchandise based on established specifications at the lowest 
possible price. Without established specifications, buying a 
computer for the kitchen can be a challenge. This section was 
written to help you meet that challenge and establish specs for 
your kitchen. 

The purchase of a computer can be a major capital expen¬ 
diture, but in essence, it is much like buying any other piece 
of equipment or appliance; all the rules of common sense and 
good judgment still apply. What is left up to you is to define 
your needs and budget. 

In the United States alone, there are over 100 computer 
companies, and almost all of them produce several different 
models. Taking into account the major Japanese manufactur¬ 
ers and the Europeans, there were at last count 632 small 
business computers on the market in this country. With such a 
large selection, confusion can set in as the buyer is bom¬ 
barded with lists of features with which he or she is not at all 
familiar. 

There is an often used expression in the food industry. 
The sizzle sells the steak. This statement translates into lots of 
flashy and expensive extras with little more purpose than to 
make the sale. 

In shopping for an appliance or a piece of kitchen equip¬ 
ment, the field is narrower with features more defined and 
standard. Kitchen equipment manufacturers have been 
around for years and the buyer knows what to expect. With 
computers, the problems stem from the fact that we are 
dealing with a brand new industry. The small affordable com¬ 
puter as a mass-produced commodity is a very recent 
phenomenon. Since the birth of the Apple computer in a 
California garage in the mid-seventies, the industry has 
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exploded, creating many new opportunities and pitfalls. If you 
are shopping for one, there are dozens of models to suit your 
needs. But if you neglect to look before you leap, you could 
end up with a personal headache. 

Determine Your Needs 

Ask yourself the following questions and study each answer. 
This guide will help you evaluate your specific computer 
needs. 

Q. How much hardware do I need? 

A. Whatever the base price of your computer, you will have 
to spend more to get the extra components you’ll need. You’ll 
need a monitor and at least one disk drive (the device that 
stores information). For word processing or data base man¬ 
agement, you will need a computer with two drives. The 
second drive eases copying data from one disk to the other 
and is necessary when using the more powerful programs as 
they require their own storage capacity. 

Q. Will I need a printer? 

A. To determine if you need a printer, ask yourself this 
question; do I need paper copies of my data? You can get 
started without a printer and just use your monitor to display 
the information. You will find that sooner or later you will 
need one. It is a fast, efficient way of getting information from 
your computer screen to other people. To be able to print a 
recipe on inexpensive paper and hand it to a friend or 
employee, has many advantages. In the large commercial 
kitchen, accurately costed recipes with the exact ingredients, 
can often be the difference between financial success or 
failure. Not all computers have a built-in printer connection, 
it is therefore advisable to check for this feature before buying 
or you may have to purchase an interface as well. 

Q. What computer capabilities do I need? 

A. While kitchens, both professional and domestic, can be 
very different, their computer needs usually aren’t. For busi¬ 
ness use, a computer with the three basic capabilities of Word 
Processing/Spelling, Data Base Management (filing, re¬ 
porting) and Financial Spread Sheeting, will do the trick. A 
machine with the above capabilities is also recommended for 
the serious home culinarian as the business of preparing food 
for an average family with the addition of home entertaining 
and balancing the budget will require the additional memory. 
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The computer in the kitchen will be used for recipe storage, 
yield and shrinkage calculations and should be used for in¬ 
ventory 7 control. 

Q. How much memory will I need? 

A. For the capabilities mentioned in Question 3, a machine 
expandable to between 48 K and 64 K, (which is about 42 
typed pages.) Avoid buying a system that is too small. My 
advice is to start with nothing less than a basic 16 K machine. 
The key word is expandable. 

Q. Do I need an 8-bit or 16-bit system? 

A. The brain of any computer is the microprocessor, often 
called the central processing unit or CPU. A micropro¬ 
cessor is contained on a wafer thin chip of sliicon or some 
similar semiconductor. Until now, most personal computers 
have used what is called an 8-bit microprocessor; the new 
generation ones are 16-bit microprocessors and offer 
superior power and speed of operation. The 16-bit system 
costs more than the 8-bit system, gives you a little more 
speed, and can run longer programs. A disadvantage is that 
few available programs take advantage of the 16-bit capacity. 
With 75 percent of all microcomputers on the market today 
using an 8-bit microprocessor, my advice is to stay with the 
8-bit system. 

Q. What about training to use my computer? 

A. Step number one for any new owner is to learn how your 
machine operates. Depending on how you purchased your 
computer and how much instruction you received from the 
vendor, learning to use your new computer will require an 
hour or two. Most computers come with detailed instruction 
manuals and many dealers give beginners classes. Ask before 
you buy. 

Q. What about programming? 

A. Learning how to run programs is the next step in learning 
about your computer. How fast you learn is often a matter of 
your knowledge of the subject and the complexity of the 
programs. The ideal way to get started is to purchase pro¬ 
grams that are already written and tested. By studying how 
each program works you can rapidly learn about the art of 
programming. With more experience, you can venture into 
writing your own programs. The programs in this book are 
designed for the beginner. They are an excellent place to 
start. 
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Q. Where do I get advice? 

A. Reading this book is a step in the right direction. Your 
local library is another source of computer how-to-books. 
Most local community colleges are now offering beginners 
and advanced computer classes, and of course your local 
retailer will be happy to give you information that could lead 
to a sale. 

Q. Where do I buy? 

A. There are five basic outlets for buying a personal com¬ 
puter: mail order houses, office equipment dealers, computer 
stores, equipment manufacturer outlets, and department 
stores. 

Mail order houses offer the best computer bargains, but 
unless you have some experience and know what you want, 
avoid them; they offer little or no after-sale support to cus¬ 
tomers. Office equipment dealers, as you would expect, deal 
mainly in office systems and the word processing market. If 
you own and operate a small restaurant, this may be a good 
source, but the management may not be so committed to 
satisfying the home computer buyer. For the beginner, we 
would highly recommend the computer retail stores. Com- 
puterland, with more than 200 stores nationwide, offers a 
wide variety of models. Computer stores are a good place to 
learn about computing and to make contact with user groups. 
Buying your computer through an independent chain costs 
more, but most offer considerable help to the buyer—both 
with the purchase and with the inevitable start-up problems. 
Q. How much should I spend? 

A. Based on that golden rule of purchasing; to obtain the best 
quality merchandise at the lowest possible price, spend as 
little as possible. By this time, we assume that you have 
analyzed your needs and that you realize that most computers 
advertised for under $1,000.00 are for playing games and 
balancing your checkbook in living color. 

BUYER’S GUIDE 

The following buyers guide lists many computer manufactur¬ 
ers. A brief summary for each model is provided. Study the 
list carefully. 


Apple 

The Apple II and Apple II Plus, are produced by the Apple 
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Computer Corporation of Cupertino, California. Sales of the 
Apple II and Apple II Plus have topped the half million mark, 
making Apple a very popular computer with the general pub¬ 
lic. The Apple II uses a Synetek 6502, 8-bit microprocessor. 
Memory is 16 K of RAM, expandable up to 48 K. The Apple 
does not come with a monitor, but it can be hooked up to a 
black and white or color television and has a wide range of 
color graphics available. The Apple II has a 52 key keyboard 
and is priced around $1,500.00. 

To expand the Apple with typical options such as two 
floppy disk drives, a b/w monitor and a dot matrix printer, the 
price can climb to $3,200.00. The Apple II is expandable and 
can handle up to six disk drives. (The typical drives are 514 
inch, each having 140 K.) 

The Apple 7/e (e stands for enhanced) added some extra 
keys, lower case letters, more memory and a printer port. 
The popularity of the Apple computers stems from the availa¬ 
bility of a huge range of color graphics and sound. The present 
software listing in a telephone-directory-sized book is over 
16,000, and most take full advantage of the hardware capabil¬ 
ity. The operating system for the computer is Apple DOS 3.3. 
The system requires 32 K of RAM, the Apple Disc II drive 
and a controller board. 

Programming Languages: Assembly, BASIC, Cobol, 
Fortran, Logo, Pascal, Pilot. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Franklin 

Franklin Ace 1000 and 1200 are Apple compatible computers. 
The basic Ace costs less than the Apple lie, but has a type¬ 
writer style keyboard and a numeric keypad. All of the pro¬ 
grams, peripherals, and plug in cards made for the Apple will 
work with the Franklin Ace. The Ace 1200 is both Apple 
compatible and CP/M compatible. The 1200 has an 80 column 
display, a 2-80 (CP/M) processor, 128 K memory, and both 
serial and parallel printer ports. The 1200 and the 1000 both 
have color capability. I especially recommend the Ace for use 
in the kitchen as it has an additional built-in cooling fan, a 
great plus for a hot environment. The Franklin 1000 is priced 
below $1,400.00. The Ace 1200, complete with two disk 
drives, monitor, printer and some office management 
software retails for $2,795.00. 
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Programming Languages. Assembly, BASIC, Cobol, 
Fortran, Logo, Pascal, Pilot. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Basis 

The Basis 108 is a very impressive looking computer. It is 
made in West Germany with typical Teutonic thoroughness 
with a feeling of solid, reliable construction. The Basis 108 is 
Apple compatible. It has a detachable keyboard and comes 
with bundled software (CP/M, Perfect Filer, Perfect Spel¬ 
ler), 128 K of memory, and two 160 K drives. A monochrome 
monitor is included at a total cost of around $2,600.00. 

Radio Shack 

Radio Shack is a division of the Tandy Corporation. The 
company, one of the first to offer personal computers, is a 
major retailer and manufacturer of electronic and stereo com¬ 
ponents. With over 7,000 retail outlet stores in the United 
States, 10% of which are equipped as computer centers, the 
company is well placed to handle sales and service. The 
TRS-80 Color computer has 4 K of RAM. The memory can be 
extended to 32 K. The unit does not come with a monitor, but 
can be easily connected to any color television set. The 
diskettes hold about 150 K each. The price of the unit with 
one disk drive and a dot matrix printer is about $1,600.00. The 
TRS-80 Model III is a newer version of the original TRS-80 
Model I. The Model III comes in two models, one offered with 
4 K, the other with 16 K of RAM. The RAM in the machine is 
expandable to 48 K. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, games, data communications. 

Programming Languages. Assembly, BASIC, Cobol, 
Fortran. 


Heath/Zenith 

This computer comes as a do-it-yourself kit (the H-89) or 
assembled (the Z-89). The machine is the same in either case. 
The H-89 is priced at $1,429.00 unassembled and $1,999.00 
assembled. These prices include keyboard, 48 K RAM, 
monitor, disk drive, and some software. It is expandable to 64 
K. 
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Available Software. Word processing, education, 
home finance, small business, data communications (CP/M). 

Programming Languages. BASIC, Cobol, Fortran. 

KAYPRO 

The KAYPRO II has 64 K of RAM, X-80 microprocessor, and 
an easy-to-read nine inch green-phosphor screen that allows 
for a full 24 lines with 80 characters per line. It has a detacha¬ 
ble keyboard with a numeric pad and separate cursor move¬ 
ment keys. The two built in disk drives, each hold 191 K of 
information. Built-in interfaces for both a printer and com¬ 
munications. The KAYPRO also offers a small software store 
free with purchase; CP/M, M-Basic, Profit plan, Perfect 
Writer, Perfect Filer, Word Star, Perfect Bole, Perfect 
Speller, The Word Plus Uniform and games. The current 
price is $1,595.00. If you add an inexpensive printer, your 
total cost should not exceed $2,500.00. The KAYPRO 4 is 
very much like the KAYPRO II except that it has double 
density, double sided drives, holding 394 K each. The 
KAYPRO 4 sells for $1,995.00 and includes a slightly dif¬ 
ferent software package. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Morrow 

The standard Morrow Micro Decision computer comes with 
two disk drives, a 12 inch green phosphor screen (24 - 80 
character lines), a Z-80 microprocessor, 64 K of RAM, and a 
detachable keyboard with a numeric keypad, separate cursor 
movement keys, and seven function keys. The Morrow Micro 
Decision also comes with a free software package that in¬ 
cludes CP/M, Microsoft BASIC, Wordstar, Correct-It and 
Personal Pearl. The asking price is $1,599.00. 

Otrona 

The Otrona Attache weighs in at a remarkable 18 pounds and 
costs $3,995.00. The package includes two disk drives, each 
with 380 K of memory, a five-inch monitor that displays 
sharply and clearly; 24 - 80 column lines, a green phosphor 
screen capacity of graphics and good software, free with 
purchase; CP/M Wordstar Plus, Valet, Chartonll, Multiplan 
and Disk Manager. 

Programming Languages. BASIC. 
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Osborne 

The Osborne I was the first truely portable computer to make 
an impact on the market place. It weighs only 25 pounds and 
with a recently introduced battery pack, it is a go-anywhere 
machine. The Osborne I uses a Z-80 microprocessor. Its 
RAM is 64 K, and it comes with two 5!4 inch floppy disks, 
each of which can effectively hold about 92 K. It has the 
standard RS232 serial port for a printer and a separate modem 
port. The keyboard is moveable; the 5-inch monitor is built 
in. The operating system is CP/M with SuperCalc, Wordstar, 
and Mailmerge. Microsoft BASIC Interpreter and BASIC are 
also included. 

Available Software. Word Processing, home finance, 
small business, data communications. 

Programming Languages. Color BASIC. 

Toshiba 

The Toshiba T100 offers a full function keyboard, a mono¬ 
chrome (green) screen, Z-80 processor, 64 K of memory, two 
disk drives and CP/M, the price is $1,695.00. 

Available Software. Word Processing, home finance, 
small business, data communications. 

Cromemco 

Cromemco is a California based company, established in 
1975. It has built a good reputation for reliable computers. 
The company manufacturers a variety of models including 
the C-10 which comes with a monochrome (green) video 
screen, Z-80 processor, 64 K of memory, and two 390 K, 514 
inch disk drives. The keyboard is detachable but does not 
include a numeric pad. The cost is $2,380.00. 

Available Software. Cromemco’s word processing 
program, spread sheet program, and structured BASIC pro¬ 
gram. There is also a CP/M like operating system called 
Enhanced CP/M. 


Televideo 

The Televideo TS803 is a powerful, full featured computer. 
The monitor features a green phosphor screen measuring 14 
inches which tilts up and down. The keyboard is detachable 
with a long cord and has every key imaginable plus 16 special 
function keys, labeled word processing keys, and a numeric 
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pad. The two disk drives each hold 340 K of information. The 
TS803 sells for $2,495.00. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Programming Languages. BASIC, Pascal Fortran, 
Cobol. 


Xerox 

The Xerox 820 II offers 64 K of RAM with a Z-80 micropro¬ 
cessor. The computer has a detachable keyboard with 
numeric keypad and separate cursor keys. The video display 
is black and white (24 - 80 character lines). The two 5Vi inch 
disk drives each hold 322 K of memory. The Xerox sells for 
$2,995.00, CP/M is included. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Programming Languages. Assembly, BASIC, Cobol, 
Fortran, Logo, Pascal, Pilot. 

Eagle 

The Eagle He computer comes with a good screen and 
keyboard (which is not detachable). The machine has 64 K of 
memory, two 390 K, 5Vi inch disk drives and includes CP/M. 
Software that comes with the computer includes C-BASIC, 
UltraCalc spread sheet, and the Spellbinder word processing 
program. The Eagle sells for $1,995.00 

Available Software. Word processing, education, 
home finance, small business, data communications (CP/M 
option $240.00). 

Programming Languages. M-BASIC. 

Epson 

The Epson QX-10 boasts of 256 K of RAM. It uses an 8-bit 
Z-80 processor and has two 5Vi inch disk drives, each holding 
380 K of storage. The screen is excellent, very sharp, and 
easy to read. It is green in color with 25-80 column lines. The 
screen is also capable of high resolution graphics. It has one of 
the best detachable keyboards available in the business. The 
QX-10 comes with a word processing program called Val- 
docs. The package costs $2,995.00. A no software, CP/M 
version, with less RAM, costs $2,495.00. 

Available Software. Educational, home finance, small 
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business, scientific/industrial, data communications. 

Programming Languages. BASIC, compiler avail¬ 
able for Cobol and Fortran. 

International Business Machines 

The IBM PC is the smallest computer IBM has ever offered. 
It is a modular system that can be assembled in many different 
ways. IBM uses an Intel 8088 microprocessor. This is a 16 bit 
processor allowing the IBM greater access, speed, and vol¬ 
ume in many applications. It can also act as an 8-bit processor 
with adaptations. The processor includes a CPU cabinet and a 
keyboard that has, in addition to its alphabetic keys, 10 
numeric and cursor control keys. There are an additional 10 
keys for special functions. The RAM which comes with the 
unit is limited to 16 K but can be expanded to as much as 256 
K. The ROM or Read Only Memory is large at 40 K. The 
monitor can display 25 lines by 80 characters in a high resolu¬ 
tion screen. It offers underlining, high lighting and a high 
intensity blinking to emphasize certain characters. Although 
the IBM monitor is recommended, the unit can (with the 
proper interface) be connected to a television set. Storage is 
in the form of 514 inch disk drives for handling double density, 
single-sided diskettes for a total storage capacity of about 320 
K. 

As we pointed out, the IBM is a modular system. The 
basic system designed to be attached to a standard audio 
cassette player and an ordinary television set, can be pur¬ 
chased for $1,565.00. For that price, you get 16 K of RAM and 
a keyboard, but that is all. A more sophisticated system with a 
disk drive and its own monitor will cost about $3,000.00, 
adding a second disk drive and a printer pushes the cost up to 
$4,500.00. 

Available Software. Word processing, education, 
home finance, small business, data communications (CP/M 
option $240.00). 

Programming Languages. BASIC, Pascal. 

Wang 

The Wang Professional computer comes with an Intel 8086 
microprocessor and 128 K of expandable memory. The 
diskette drives contain 360 K of memory via dual sided double 
density diskettes. The monitor can also be mounted on an 
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optional swinging arm that connects to the side of your desk. 
The entire keyboard consists of 101 keys arranged like that of 
a standard typewriter and there is a numeric keypad in cal¬ 
culator configuration for number input. The Wang Profes¬ 
sional computer comes with Microsoft, Multiplan electronic 
spread sheet software. Wang also offers CP/M-80 via an 
optional memory card and the UCSD-R system. 

Programming Languages. BASIC, with options for 
Cobol, Fortran and Pascal. 

Hewlett Packard 

Hewlett Packard is not new to the computer field. The com¬ 
pany manufactured its first computer back in the 1960s. 
Hewlett Packard until recently concentrated on large main 
frame computers rivaling IBM as a leader in the field. With 
the explosion in interest in the small personal computer, 
Hewlett Packard has introduced a line of well received small 
computers. 

Among the personal computers offered are the HP-85, 
HP-86, and HP-87. All are excellent machines designed 
primarily for business use, and all feature software for profes¬ 
sionals in engineering, science, and the office. The HP-87 is a 
small computer that can be easily expanded to take in big 
computer functions. The main memory is 32 K, but can be 
expanded to 544 K of RAM. The basic HP-87 costs around 
$2,500.00 and includes a 91 key keyboard, including 14 spe¬ 
cial function keys and a 10-key numeric keypad. The HP-87 
comes with a high resolution display; its screen is 10 inches 
and has 80 columns by 24 lines. Hewlett Packard uses its own 
custom designed microprocessor and offers four of its own 
printers. With dual disk drives and a printer, the HP-87 costs 
around $5,400.00. The HP-85 is a compact unit with built-in 
5-inch black and white monitor, a four inch thermal printer 
and 95 key keyboard. The price is about $2,500.00, but with 
two disk drives an additional 15 K of RAM and an external 
printer, you are looking at $6,500.00. 

Available Software. Business and scientific. 

Programming Language. BASIC. The operating 
system is HP 9505 or CP/M. 

Commodore 

Commodore Business Machines is one of the largest com- 
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puter companies in the country. They offer four fine computer 
systems worthy of consideration: the VIC 20, the Commo¬ 
dore Pet 4001, the CBM business system, and the Super Pet. 
The VIC 20 is a starter computer to get started in games, 
home budget computing or learning to program. The basic 
computer comes with 5 K of RAM, this can be expanded by 
adding cartridges, boosting the basic by 3 K, 8 K, or 16 K to a 
maximum of 32 K of usable RAM. The CPU uses a 6502 8-bit 
microprocessor. The basic unit sells for $300.00 and you get a 
modified keyboard (65 keys) and the CPU. The computer has 
an RS232 port with the ability to connect to a printer. Addi¬ 
tional ports can be connected to a cassette type tape recorder 
or disk drive. With the additional peripherals, the price 
climbs over the $1,000.00 mark but the Commodore does 
remain one of the best bargains around. 

The Pet 4001 is a self contained computer system. It 
uses an 8-bit 6502 microprocessor and has 16 K or 32 K 
capability. The 16 K sells for around $1,000.00; the 32 K for 
about $1,300.00. Included are the processor (32 K RAM ) 
keyboard, display and a cassette recorder. With a IM disk 
driver and a CPS printer, the price climbs to $3,000.00 plus. 
The keyboard features 64 keys and a 20 key numeric pad. The 
Video display is a 12 inch screen of 40 characters by 25 lines. 
It also features 128 full screen character graphics. 

The CBM has 32 K of RAM. It has a green phosphorus 
screen built into the unit. The unit costs around $1,500.00 
with a printer about $2,200.00. Disk drives similar to the 
PET are available for the CBM. Dual disk drive with about 
170 K of memory sells for around $1,300.00, with controller 
board, a CBM 8050 dual drive diskette which has half a million 
bytes, sells for $1,800.00. Both use 5%" disks. 

The Super Pet, the model SP9000 is Commodore’s latest 
and most powerful computer. Featuring 96 K of RAM and six 
programming languages at $2,000,00, the Super Pet deserves 
serious consideration. The addition of a megabyte diskette 
and a dot matrix printer however, brings the price up to 
around $5,000.00. The keyboard has 73 keys and a numeric 
keypad. The disk drive is the model 8050. Two printers are 
offered, both dot matrix, one with paper widths up to 8 V 2 
inches. 


THE FINAL DECISION 

This chapter was written to give you some kind of purchasing 
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guideline. I have endeavored to accurately list prices and 
features. But as I have mentioned throughout this book, the 
market is constantly changing. I have supplied a comprehen¬ 
sive list, but I have not included some of the newer innova¬ 
tions such as Colecovision’s ADAM, which boasts an expand¬ 
able 80 K computer system with professional keyboard and a 
daisy wheel printer for under $600.00, the IBM PCjr basic 
version with 64,000 characters of memory for $695.00, or the 
Apple Macintosh, which sells for $2,500.00. 

Computers in the kitchen as a culinarian’s tool is a brand 
new concept and one that has not received the full attention of 
the industry. One reason may be that kitchens are not exactly 
computer friendly environments; heat, moisture, airborne 
grease droplets and human error are common in all kitchens, 
commercial and domestic. The computer age is here to stay, 
and there are few endeavors with more information to process 
than the culinary arts. 

To determine price and possible hazards, your best 
source is to check with your local computer store. The fol¬ 
lowing list may be helpful before you finally commit yourself. 

□ Who will have access to the computer and programs? 
(Possible mishandling or training cost). 

□ Where will the computer be located? (Consider heat, 
moisture, airborne grease droplets, possible spills and other 
abuse). 

□ What will be the total hardware and software cost? 
(Including operating systems, languages, utilities, applica¬ 
tion packages, and required modification. Start up supplies 
such as disks, printer ribbons, computer paper, etc. can cost 
$300.00 to $1,000.00. 

□ Why am I purchasing this computer? (Business use, 
recipe and inventory storage for the home, food cost calcula¬ 
tions, home finance.) 
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What Is Software? 


Hardware is not difficult to understand. It is pots and pans and 
microchips. What is software? Generally speaking, the pro¬ 
grams that can be entered into a computer’s memory and then 
called upon to perform one or more specific functions are 
called software. Perhaps the easiest way to appreciate that 
statement is to think in terms of a simple analogy; hardware is 
to software as a television set is to the shows that appear on 
its screen. 

If we think of a popular tv show of a few years ago, The 
Galloping Gourmet, it is not difficult to think of the antics of 
Graham Kerr, the star of the show. Although Kerr was 
teaching cooking, he was also acting out a script that was 
specially written for him. A computer also acts out the in¬ 
structions exactly as they are written. 

As the computer takes the center stage of the eighties, 
you have the chance to become producer and director in the 
drama. First, you must learn how to write the script. 

Computers do not solve problems; people solve prob¬ 
lems. A well written script, therefore is what is needed. The 
program defines the problem and the computer reaches a 
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deduction by calculation so swift that the process is almost 
unrecognizable, because of its speed. 

In the realm of pure logic, there can be no question 
without an answer, no problem without a solution. The ability 
to write the script or create a software system that will 
successfully instruct a computer, its peripheral devices and 
human operators to accomplish important tasks, can be very 
rewarding. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE COMPUTER 

Programs unlike scripts are not written in everyday English 
but in the computers language. The first step in learning to 
write a simple program for your kitchen would be to learn 
your computers language. This in itself is not as difficult as it 
may seem. You don’t have to learn a whole new vocabulary or 
use complicated math or electronic calculations. All you have 
to understand is a few basic concepts about programming (like 
syntax and subroutines) and expend some effort to learn what 
the commands mean and what they instruct the computer to 
do. 

Just as a human language is basically a set of words put in 
a logical order to make them understandable, a computer 
language is a collection of operating instructions that must be 
in the correct order before a computer can understand it. This 
necessary order is called syntax. One of the most widely used 
computer languages today is BASIC. This language, de¬ 
veloped in 1965 at Dartmouth University, is a collection of 
English-like commands designed to make it as simple as 
possible to program computers. Thanks to high level lan¬ 
guages like BASIC (Beginners All-purpose Symbolic In¬ 
structional Code), anyone can learn to program a computer. 

The BASIC computer language, available for almost 
every personal computer in the industry today, may contain 
minor differences in the commands used in various comput¬ 
ers. These differences are due to the requirements of the 
internal hardware used by computers. Many computers, be¬ 
cause of larger internal memories, are able to use more 
extensive versions of BASIC which contain additional com¬ 
mands to give you even greater creativity in writing pro¬ 
grams. 

Whatever kind of computer you use, BASIC is essen¬ 
tially universal and to change a program from one version or 
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dialect to another will require only a few modifications. All of 
the sample programs in this book were written on an Apple 
computer in Applesoft BASIC. Please note that in order to run 
these programs on your computer you may have to change 
some of the commands. Refer to the instruction manual for 
your version of BASIC for the proper syntax of the com¬ 
mands. 


WRITING A PROGRAM 

In the early days of computers the only way to operate your 
machine was to write your own programs. Today there exists 
thousands of prewritten programs ranging from the popular 
video games to word processing and financial packages. Run¬ 
ning these programs, as opposed to writing them, is no more 
difficult than playing a record. 

To most people without prior computer experience, the 
idea of programming a computer is frightening. The same can 
be said of the novice in the kitchen when it comes to cooking. 
Let us hope that by the time you have finished this book 
neither cooking nor programming your computer for the 
kitchen will hold any mystery. When it comes right down to it, 
programming is logical thinking that is translated into the 
computer’s language. 

Have you ever thought about how you solve a problem? 
What steps would you take to solve the following problem: 

Mary has to make a two tier cake. The recipe gives 
the ingredients for one cake. It calls for two eggs and 
IV 2 cups of flour. How many cups should she use for 
two cakes? 

Let us look at what the computer programmer does and 
how he does it. Step one is to decide what it is he wants the 
computer to do; he identifies the goal. What question must 
the computer answer? The goal of the problem is to figure 
how many cups of flour are needed. Once the goal is clearly 
defined, the programmer lays out, step by step, procedures 
for accomplishing that goal and presenting the results in a 
manner the operator can use. 

Then he sits down at a computer, as seen in Fig. 3-1, and 
translates each step into commands that the machine can 
understand. 
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Fig. 3-1. Chef prepares to write his A typical BASIC command is PRINT. It literally tells the 

program. computer to print something on the screen. The computer, 

interpreting one character at a time, recognizes the command 
PRINT and the information that follows it. The BASIC lan¬ 
guage has been designed to display information that appears 
between the quotation marks that follow a PRINT command. 

In our problem, we need to double the amount of flour in 
our recipe. A simple program that would do this is as follows: 

10 Input “How much flour needed for one cake?”: 
flour 

20 Double = 2 x flour 

30 Print Double; “Cups of flour are needed for two 
cakes.” 

When the computer runs this program you would have the 
following results on your screen: 

How much flour needed for one cake? 1.5 
3 cups of flour are needed for two cakes. 

This is a very simple example, but it demonstrates how a 
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problem is translated into the computer’s language. 

To write a program, it is not necessary to understand 
how the computer accomplishes each command or even how a 
computer language works. It is necessary to know what form 
the commands must be in and what they make the computer 
do. 

As you learn to program, you will find many tricks and 
shortcuts that can be used to condense programs and make 
them more efficient. The following examples are short pro¬ 
grams that will accomplish a specific result. In a larger pro¬ 
gram, these short pieces can be inserted and used whenever 
their function is needed. If the program needs them often, 
they can be used as a subroutine. A subroutine is basically a 
program within a program. If you have a computer available, 
follow along with me now and get a little hands on experience. 

SUBROUTINES 

A subroutine is a set of instructions that you can place within 
your program and call upon as needed to perform a particular 
task. When the subroutine is finished, it returns control of the 
computer back to the location in the program from which it 
was called. Subroutines are useful when you have a particular 
task that your program may have to perform at many different 
times because you only have to write the instructions for that 
task once and then call them as a subroutine whenever 
needed. 

The following is an example of a simple subroutine 
written in BASIC: 

1000 WT = VAL (LBS$) + VAL (OZ$) * .0625 : 
RETURN 

With this subroutine you can convert pounds and ounces 
to a real number. Simply make the string variable, LBS$, 
equal to the pounds and the string variable, OZ$, equal to the 
ounces. The subroutine is accessed by its statement line 
number (i.e., GOSUB 1000), and the subroutine will make 
the variable WT equal to the decimal equivalent of your total 
pounds and ounces. 

Now that you have a convenient subroutine at line 
number 1000 for converting pounds and ounces to real num¬ 
bers lets give you one to do just the opposite. 
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1010 LBS$ = RIGHT$ (“ ” + STR$ ( INT 

(WT)),3) 

1020 OZ$ = RIGHT$ (“ ” + STR$ (INT ((WT - 
INT (WT)) / .0625 + .5)), 2) 

1030 RETURN 

This subroutine will quickly convert a given weight to 
lbs. and ozs. If WT (weight) equals 3.5 lbs, the string variable 
LBS$ is equal to 3 (pounds), and the string variable OZ$ 
would be equal to 8 (ounces). 

Another type of subroutine you might find helpful would 
be for centering text that you wish to display on your video 
screen. Lets assume that your computer display is 40 
characters wide. 

1040 HTAB ((40 - LEN (TEXT$)) / 2 + 1) 

1050 PRINT TEXT$ 

1060 RETURN 

In this example, you make TEXT$ equal to the informa¬ 
tion you wish to center and then call the subroutine. The use 
of subroutines greatly reduces the size of your program by 
performing repetitious jobs that you would otherwise have to 
keep writing instructions for over and over again. 

Ordinarily you would want to use relatively high state¬ 
ment line numbers for your subroutines so that they fall 
outside of your program. This is not required but it usually 
makes it easier to find them when writing your program. As 
an example, I will take the above subroutines which start at 
statement line number 1000 and use them in the sample 
program given in Fig. 3-2. 

On line 110, I clear the screen and print the title of the 
program. On line 120, I describe what I am about to do. On 
line 140, I request input while describing the format for that 
input. On line 160 and 170,1 print my output. On line 180 and 
190, I describe to the operator how he or she may continue 
when ready. On line 190, I also try to prevent an accident by 
instructing the program to accept only an input equal to CHR$ 
(13)—the return key. If any other key is pressed, the program 
will continue to repeat line 190 and request input until the 
return key is pressed. 

At line 200, I repeat the program title and continue into 
the second function of our program which is to convert real 
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188 REM *** WEIGHT CONVERSION PROGRAM 
110 MOME : '/TAB 5 ; TEXT* = "WEIGHT 
CONVERSION PROGRAM" : GOSUB 1040 
120 '-/TAB 8 : TEXT* - "CONVERT POUNDS tc 


OUNCES TO REAL NUMBERS" 

130 GOSUB 1048 ; PRINT 

140 INPUT "ENTER POUNDS A COMMA <,) & 
OUNCES %c PRESS ' RETURN'' " ; L* , OZ* 

150 GOSUB 1000 

160 TEXT* = "THE DECIMAL VALUE OF THE 
ABOVE WEIGHT IS " + STR* <WT> 

170 '/TAB 12 ; GOSUB 1040 

180 VTAB 28 : TEXT* = "PRESS 'RETURN' TO 
CONTINUE" : GOSUB 1048 
190 HTAB 21 : GET A* : IF A* <> CHR* 

<13) GOTO 190 

200 HOME : VTAB 5 : TEXT* = "WEIGHT 
CONVERSION PROGRAM" : GOSUB 1840 
210 VTAB 8 s TEXT* = "CONVERT REAL 
NUMBERS TO POUNDS k OUNCES" 

228 GOSUB 1040 : PRINT 
230 INPUT "ENTER NUMBER TO COVERT k 
PRESS 'RETURN'"; WT 


Fig. 3-2. Weight conversion pro¬ 
gram. 
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240 GOSUB 1010 


250 

TEXT* =!_*+" POUNDS " 

+ OZ* + " 


OUNCES" ; 

GOSUB 1040 


240 

VTAB 20 : 

TEXT* = "PRESS 

"RETURN" TO 


CONTINUE" 

; GOSUB 1040 


270 

HTAB 21 : 

GET A* : IF A* 

<> CHR* 


( 13) GOTO 

270 


280 

GOTO 1 10 



290 

END 



999 

REM BEGIN SUBROUTINES 



1000 NT = VAL <L*) + UAL <OZ*> * .0425 : 
RETURN 

1010 L* = RIGHTS <" " + STR* ( INT 

<WT) ) ,3) 

1020 02* = RIGHT* (- " + ?TR* < INT 

<<WT - INT <WT)) / .0425 + ,5'*'',2) 
1030 RETURN 

1040 HTAB <(40 - LEN (TEXT*)) / 2 + 1) 
1050 PRINT TEXT* 

1040 RETURN 

numbers to pounds and ounces. As you may have noticed, the 
subroutine called at line number 1040 is used eight times 
during a single running of this program. Without subroutines, 
I would have had to write the same set of instructions eight 
times during this program instead of just once. 
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Many subroutines can get quite large and in turn may call 
other subroutines during the course of their operation, but 
even simple subroutines are handy to keep on disk or tape 
because when you wish to create a program you can simply 
load them into the computers memory, delete the ones you 
don’t need and begin writing your program. 

The second function of this program operates essentially 
the same as the first function did with the exception of line 280 
which returns the system back to line 110 and the first func¬ 
tion. The END statement at line 290 is not required. It is 
installed as a safety stop so that while writing and debugging a 
program, I don’t run into any mysterious symptoms due to the 
program running into my subroutines. Line 1000, of course, 
begins my subroutines. 

This is a simple program and does not protect itself from 
operator error while inputting values at the input statement. 
To write this program so that it is impossible for an operator 
to make any input errors that will affect the operation of the 
computer or the program will require more commands and 
some different techniques. I will introduce these commands 
and techniques in the next chapter. If the program were 
written in this manner, it could be referred to as idiot proof, 
and that is the way all programs should be written—time and 
memory size allowing. 
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How Is a 

Program Created? 

A few years ago there was only one way to write programs. It 
involved many tedious hours of creating and filling in flow¬ 
charts and keypunch forms. With the advent of high level 
languages such as BASIC and personal computers with large 
memories and disk drives, much of the tedium is a thing of the 
past. Today many practical programs are created directly 
from a computer’s keyboard (hands on). 

In this chapter, we are going to create a useful program 
together at the keyboard of an Apple II Plus computer, with 
one disk drive. If you have a different computer, follow along 
with me nonetheless, for I will describe in detail, step-by- 
step, not only what I am doing, but why I did it. You should be 
able to convert any specific commands to a form of BASIC 
compatible with your own system. 

For a more detailed description of the commands and 
statements I employ, keep a BASIC reference manual for the 
computer you are using handy. If you are completely new to 
programming, read through this chapter before you enter the 
program. Pay special attention to the last section on testing 
and debugging. 



RECIPE FILES 

Let’s create a program to store recipe files. It is easier to 
identify a program for a specific task if the job it does is 
reflected in its name. Thus a good name for such a program 
would be Recipe Files. Listing 4-1 is the Recipe Files pro¬ 
gram. It is at the end of this chapter. You will want to refer to 
it as I explain how it works. 

The following sections introduce some important pro¬ 
gramming concepts and BASIC commands. As you learn 
them, you will also be creating the Recipe Files program. 

Program Instructions 

Program instructions in the BASIC language are entered into 
the computer on numbered lines called statement lines. 
Statement lines may be entered in any order. The computer 
will automatically sort and store them in ascending order from 
lowest to highest. 

To enter a statement line into the computer, start by 
typing the statement line number, followed by the program 
commands or statements. In most cases, you may enter more 
than one command or statement on a statement line, provided 
you separate them with a colon (:). When you have finished 
typing a statement line, you enter it by pressing the return 
key. If you have one or more statement lines entered into the 
computer, you may display them on the video screen at any 
time by typing list and pressing return. 

When entering a statement line, you should space out 
your statements to make them easier to type and read, but it 
is not required. As you will notice, when using the list com¬ 
mand, the computer, regardless of how you space your state¬ 
ments when you type them in, will adjust them to its own 
standards. 


Line Numbers 

Statement line numbers in Applesoft BASIC can have any 
value between 0 and 63999. When a program is run the 
computer begins with the lowest statement line numbers and 
follows its instructions. Unless the computer encounters an 
instruction that tells it to go directly to a specific line number 
elsewhere in the program (a branching instruction), it will go 
to the next higher and execute the instructions it finds there. 
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This sequence continues until a branching instruction is en¬ 
countered or the highest line number is reached. 

In the process of creating or modifying a program, it is 
often necessary to insert new instructions between existing 
instructions. Therefore it is a good idea to space out your 
statement line numbers. Most programmers use line num¬ 
bers in increments of 10 (i.e., 10, 20, 30 etc.). Later, if you 
need to place an additional instruction between two others for 
example be.tween line 20 and line number 30, you need only 
create a new statement line number 24, or 25, or 26 instead of 
retyping the whole program. 

Remarks 

In the first line of our program the 100 refers to the statement 
in line number. The word REM is an Applesoft BASIC in¬ 
struction to the computer that means remark. When the com¬ 
puter comes across a REM instruction it will ignore any 
information on the rest of the statement line, though it will 
store and list it as though it were part of the program. This 
allows a programmer to keep notes and remarks in the pro¬ 
gram for his own use. In this case, lines 100 through 120 
contain REM statements that tell us the name of the program, 
the date it was created and the name of the programmer. 

String Variables 

A string variable name in BASIC consists of one or more 
alphanumeric characters that are used to represent informa¬ 
tion. The first character of a string variable name must be a 
letter of the alphabet, and subsequent characters must be 
alphabetic or numeric. The last character of a string variable 
name must be a dollar sign ($). It is the dollar sign, or lack of 
it, that indicates the difference between a string variable and a 
numeric variable. 

The information represented by a string variable can be 
any character or group of characters up to 255 characters 
long. The information represented by a numeric variable 
must be a numeric value between - lx 10 39 and +1 x 10 39 . 
For those of you unfamiliar with scientific notation, 10 39 is a 
shorthand way of describing a number with a 1 followed by 39 
zeros. A very large number. 

A variable name in Applesoft BASIC can be up to 238 
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characters long but the computer only recognizes the first two 
characters. Thus, the string variable names POUND$, 
POUR$, AND POT$ would all mean the same to the comput¬ 
er. You must be very careful when creating a variable name to 
avoid groups of characters (a reserved word) that the comput¬ 
er can interpret as a command (computers are fast, but not 
very smart and can get confused). For a list of the reserved 
words used by your computer, refer to the programming 
reference manual that comes with it. 

Keep variable names short to reduce typing and chance 
of error, while reflecting what they represent. In this case, I 
am using the variable name RI$ to represent “Recipe Ingre¬ 
dients.” 


Array Dimensioning 

Because there is likely to be more than one ingredient in a 
recipe, I use subscripts so that I can retain more than one 
value in RI$: RI$(1), RI$(2), RI$(3), etc. In Applesoft, you 
may use up to 10 subscripts with a variable name to create an 
array of information as described. If you wish to create a 
larger array, you must use a DIM statement to dimension the 
array (number of subscripts you intend to use), or an error 
will result. 

If you do not use a DIM statement but do use a subscript 
for a variable in the program, the computer will automatically 
dimension that variable as an array of 10. This is important to 
remember because once an array has been dimensioned in a 
program either by a DIM statement or the computer, any 
attempt to redimension that array will result in an error. 
When creating a program it is always best to DIM your arrays 
right at the beginning to avoid such errors. 

For this program, I will allow up to 50 entries for recipe 
ingredients. At line 130, the DIM statement will dimension 
RI$ as an array of 50 elements (a maximum subscript of 50). 
Thus we have 130 DIM RI$(50). 

If you wish to dimension more than one array it can be 
done with the same DIM statement. For instance, I could 
have also dimensioned 1$ for a maximum subscript of 100 by 
changing line 130 to read DIM RI$(50),I$(100). 

Statement line 140 is for trapping errors. We will bypass 
it now. Later in the chapter, I will discuss what it does, why, 
and how to use it. 
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Variable Definition 

To create a variable for the program to use, it is necessary to 
define it. If I enter a statement such as A = 3, two things will 
happen. I will create a numeric variable A and I will give it a 
numeric value of three. If I enter a statement such as A$ = 
“THIS IS THE NUMBER THREE (3)”, again two things 
happen. First I have created a string variable (remember the 
dollar sign), and second I have made it equal to the string of 
characters enclosed by the double quotes. 

Strings of information to be stored by a string variable 
must be enclosed by quotation marks. This tells the computer 
when to start and stop assigning characters to the variable 
being created. Therefore quotation marks (except under spe¬ 
cial circumstances) can’t be included in string variables. 

Computers handle all information one character at a 
time. The computer sees each character as an ASCII charac¬ 
ter code. For example when you type an A the computer will 
see ASCII code 65. It will send that code to the video monitor 
and the monitor will interpret that code and display an A on 
the screen. All characters handled by the BASIC language are 
stored by their ASCII codes. Not all ASCII character codes 
that the computer recognizes can be displayed on a video 
monitor or printer. Not all ASCII character codes can be 
typed in from the keyboard with a single keystroke. 

I showed you how to create a string variable and assign it 
a string of one or more characters. Another way to assign 
characters to a string variable is to use their ASCII character 
codes. For instance A$ = CHR$(65) means the same as A$ = 
A. The ability to assign character codes directly to a variable, 
allows you greater flexibility in the type of variables you can 
create and how you use them. 

One type of character code that can’t be printed or en¬ 
tered from the keyboard with a single keystroke is a control 
code. For instance if you hold down the CTRL key at the same 
time you depress the D on the keyboard you will create ASCII 
character code four. This will not display on the screen and 
cannot be printed, but is a very important character nonethe¬ 
less. As will be explained later, every time you wish to send 
or receive information to your disk drives, you will have to 
use a CTRL-D or ASCII character code four. By entering D$ 
= CHR$(4) at statement line 150,1 have created a very useful 
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string variable. Now I need only enter the variable D$ any 
time I wish to generate a CTRL-D in my program. 

BUILDING THE PROGRAM 

When creating a new program at a keyboard first form a 
general mental concept of what you want to do. Then build the 
program one section at a time. The line numbers of the 
statements along with REM statements, help group and or¬ 
ganize each specific task the program must accomplish. Not 
all programmers use this method, but it works well for short 
programs. If you find it easier to outline your objectives on 
paper first, either with flowcharts or by some other system, 
by all means do so. 

Beginning with line 100, identify the program, date and 
programmer; create a line to dimension any variable arrays 
that will be needed; create a line for an error trap (which will 
be discussed later); and define any variables likely to be 
needed throughout the program. If the need for additional 
variables or arrays is discovered later, which would have 
been better defined at the beginning, one can always go back 
and edit or add lines as necessary. This header or title section 
seldom exceeds 10 lines. For this program the header section 
has been entered in statement lines 100 through 150. 

Saving and Loading 

At any time during the creation of a program, you may save 
what you have entered on a disk simply by typing SAVE and 
the name of the program. When you decide to take a coffee 
break, type SAVE RECIPE FILE, and press return. The 
program lines in the computer memory will be copied to the 
disk in a matter of seconds. The program in memory will not 
be changed, and when you return you can take up where you 
left off. However, if there should be a power failure or the kids 
should come along and turn off your computer, at least you 
won’t lose what you have written so far. I recommend that you 
periodically save your program so that any accident can only 
destroy what you have done since the last save. 

To retrieve the program, type LOAD RECIPE FILE, 
and everything you saved to disk will be loaded back into the 
computer’s memory. Later, if you have entered more pro¬ 
gram lines, or changed existing program lines and wish to 
save the updated version of the program, simply type SAVE 
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RECIPE FILE and press return again. The program RECIPE 
FILE will be replaced on the disk with the current version in 
the computer’s memory. 

Once a program is completely finished and saved to a 
disk it is a good idea to put a write protect tab on the disk (refer 
to your disk operating system manual) and do not use it for 
storing text files (data). This procedure protects the program 
from being accidentally destroyed or erased. When writing 
and using programs, you should develop two types of disks. 
Program disks for storing programs, and data disks for storing 
information. 

Experience indicates this program will be a relatively 
short one. Once it has been loaded into the computer’s mem¬ 
ory, there will be no reason to retain the program disk in the 
disk drive. I also know that it will use a data disk to store and 
retrieve recipe files and that it is designed to run on one disk 
drive. Therefore, once the program is running, the first thing 
it should ask the operator to do is exchange the program disk 
that is in the disk drive for a data disk. This task is ac¬ 
complished with a new section starting at statement line 200. 
Use a REM statement at line 200 so that section can be 
identified later for debugging or modification. 

Subroutines 

A subroutine is a program within a program. If you discover a 
task or calculation that your program will have to perform 
more than once at different times during its operation, it is 
often more efficient to create a subroutine than to have to 
enter the same instructions over and over. When your pro¬ 
gram requires the services of a subroutine you have created, 
you simply enter the command GOSUB, followed by the 
statement line number of the first line of the subroutine you 
wish to use. 

Starting with the line number specified in the GOSUB 
command, the subroutine will perform its tasks by following 
commands and reading statements just like any other part of 
the program until it comes to a RETURN command. Once it 
encounters a RETURN command the subroutine will then 
faithfully return control of the computer to the location in the 
program from which it came. You can call upon subroutines 
within your program as often as you wish, and, in Applesoft 
BASIC you can even call upon subroutines from within sub¬ 
routines. 
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Intrinsic subroutines are machine language subroutines 
built into the Apple II computer. They are stored in ROM 
memory. Many of these machine language subroutines are 
available to the programmer in Applesoft BASIC by using the 
CALL command. To use these subroutines the programmer 
must enter a CALL command followed by the entry point 
(memory location) at which the subroutine is located in the 
computer. 

At line 210, I want to call the attention of the operator to 
the change of diskettes in the disk drive. Therefore, I execute 
a CALL = 198. For a fraction of a second, control of the 
computer will go to an intrinsic subroutine that causes the 
speaker to emit a beep. For a complete list of the intrinsic 
subroutines available, refer to your Applesoft BASIC Refer¬ 
ence Manual, or a comparable manual for the computer you 
are using. 

Once the computer has the operators attention with the 
beep, it must tell him/her what to do. At line 220, use a 
HOME command to tell the computer to clear the video 
display screen and move the cursor to the top left corner. 
Follow this with a colon to separate it from the next command 
on the same line. VTAB 10 tells the computer to vertical tab 
the cursor to the 10th display line on the screen (the text 
display lines on the video screen are numbered 1 through 24, 
from top to bottom). Use a colon once again, and then define a 
string variable A$, as “PLEASE INSTALL RECIPE DISK IN 
DRIVE # 1” (this will give meal line message to display on 
the screen for the operator). Once again, I use a colon and tell 
the computer to GOSUB 10010. 

Why 10010? It is much easier, but not necessary, to find 
and use your subroutines if they are all grouped together in 
one part of the program. When I first start writing a program I 
have no idea how many statement lines I am going to use over 
all. Therefore, I allow a relatively high line number, like 
10000, and group all subroutines above that. At line 10000, 
use a REM statement to indicate that the following statement 
lines are subroutines. 

Sometimes it is pleasing to the eye if a line of information 
displayed on the screen is centered. Since this is a frequent 
process, I have written a subroutine starting at line 10010 
which will take a variable named A$ and center it on any line 
indicated by the position of the cursor. 
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Line 10010 describes the subroutine, and line 10020 
contains the actual commands to perform the task of the 
subroutine. 

To horizontally center something on a screen you must 
know how long it is. The statement LEN (A$) will return a 
numeric value equivalent to the number of characters con¬ 
tained in the string variable A$. The next step is to subtract 
this length from the total number of characters that the screen 
is capable of displaying on one line. The Apple II and Apple 
11+ computers are designed to display 40 characters per line, 
so calculate 40 - LEN (A$). Dividing the result of the above 
calculation by 2 will then give the width of the margins on each 
side of A$. 

The HTAB command will move the cursor horizontally 
to the position on the screen defined by the value or expres¬ 
sion following it. Therefore, I want to HTAB (40 - LEN (A$)) 
/ 2 + 1. The +1 allows me to start printing at the first position 
following the left margin that I have calculated. Now I issue a 
PRINT command that will display A$ on the screen and follow 
it with a RETURN command, which will return control of the 
computer to the location in the program from which it came. 

In line 220, I have asked the operator to change the 
diskettes, so in line 2301 am going to tell him what to do when 
he is finished. I am using the VTAB instruction to move the 
cursor to the 12th display line on the screen and redefining A$ 
as a new one line message to the operator and printing it 
centered by using the subroutine on line 10010. 

The GET command in Applesoft tells the computer to 
get a character from the keyboard. For instance, GET A$ will 
assign the next character typed to the string variable A$. 
When used in a program, this command will cause the com¬ 
puter to wait until something is entered at the keyboard; 
therefore, it should always be accompanied by some kind of 
prompting message telling the operator what to do. 

At line 240, I am vertically tabbing the cursor to display 
line 13 and horizontally tabbing it to column 20, centering it 
directly below our prompting message created by statement 
line 230. Then, because of our GET command, it will pause 
until the operator gives it a value for A$. 

Many times when working at the keyboard of a com¬ 
puter, or even an electric typewriter, an operator will reach 
up to do something, like change a disk or align a piece of 
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paper, and accidentally depress a key. In my recipe program, 
I don’t want the computer to do anything accidentally if I can 
help it. I want the program to continue only when the operator 
is ready, so I have specified that he must press the return key 
to continue. 

The Applesoft Reference Manual contains an appendix 
listing all the ASCII character codes. In that list you will find 
that the ASCII character code for a carriage return is thirteen 
(13) and that this character can be generated either by a 
combination of keystrokes CTRL-M or by pressing the return 
key. In other words, to simplify matters, if you press the 
return key the computer will see an ASCII character code 13. 

Branching 

At line 250 then, I have IF A$ = CHR$ (13) GOTO 310. In 
BASIC, an IF statement tells the computer to test something. 
In this application, it means to test the equation which follows 
it. If the equation is true (A$ does equal CHR$ (13)), then the 
computer will continue to process any commands and state¬ 
ments it finds on the rest of the statement line following the 
test. If the equation is false (A$ does not equal CHR$ (13)), 
then the computer will ignore the rest of the statement line 
and will begin processing the next statement line it encoun¬ 
ters. 

A GOTO command followed by a statement line number, 
tells the computer to go to that specific statement line number 
and continue processing. 

Ordinarily an IF statement works in conjunction with a 
THEN command (IF so and so is true, THEN do such and 
such). In the case of a GOTO command, however, the THEN 
command may be used, but is not necessary. IF A$ = CHR$ 
(13) THEN GOTO 300 will have exactly the same effect as IF 
A$ = CHR$ (13) GOTO 300. 

Loops 

What I have done in line 250 is tell the computer that if A$ 
(input by the operator at line 240) is equal to the return key, 
then it should go directly to the next portion of our program 
(at line 300). If any other key has been pressed at line 240, 
then the test will have failed and the computer will ignore the 
rest of line 250 and begin executing line 260. At line 260, I 
have told the computer to go directly to line 240, where it will 
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GET A$ again. At this point in our program, I have created a 
loop, which will repeat itself over and over until the RETURN 
key is pressed. 


Option List 

In a restaurant, if you want a list of what is available to eat, 
you ask the waitress for a menu. When operating a computer 
program, if you want a list of the program’s options, you also 
ask for a menu. Since the term menu, to a programmer, is 
slang for an option list, and because this program is written 
with the kitchen in mind, let’s prevent confusion by calling it 
what it really is, an option list. 

At this point, I make some decisions about exactly what 
my program will do. I know that I want to be able to store 
recipes to a disk. I also know that I want to get recipes from a 
disk. I want to include some provision for listing the recipe 
files once they are on the disk, as well as deleting recipes that 
I no longer want. This option makes room for new ones. To be 
tidy, I should also include a polite way to end the program. 
There are many more options I could include in the program: 
options to edit recipes, list all of the ingredients in all of the 
recipes, sort recipe ingredients alphabetically, etc. The list 
of options that I could include is limited only by imagination. 
For the time being however, I will keep it simple and use 
those five items first mentioned. The other ideas are some¬ 
thing you might consider adding on your own. 

Since this part of my program presents the operator with 
an option list, I use statement line 300 and a REM statement 
to begin entering that section. 

At statement line 310, I once again use the HOME 
command to clear the screen, and redefine A$ to center a title 
on the display screen. 

At lines 320 through 370,1 present the operator with the 
list of program options (menu) available, and ask for a choice. 

At line 380, I prompt the operator with a message and 
ask him to select a number. This time though I have followed 
the printed message with a semicolon. A semicolon in a 
PRINT statement will prevent the cursor from automatically 
moving down to the beginning of the next display line on the 
video screen. Instead, it will wait on the same line at the next 
print position on the display screen. 

At line 390, I have included a REM statement to remind 
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us that the following few lines will pertain to the program’s 
option selection. 

At line 400, I have another GET command that obtains a 
value for A$. A$ will tell the program which option has been 
selected. Remember that at line 380 I followed my prompt 
message with a semicolon. Because of this, the cursor will 
stop and blink right at the end of the prompt message while 
waiting to GET A$. 

Line 410 asks the computer to test A$. If the ASCII 
character code for A$ is less than 49 (character code for one), 
or the ASCII character code is greater than 53 (character code 
for five), the computer will GOTO line 380 which will display 
the prompting message and get A$ again. Once more, I have 
created a loop which demands that the operator enter a 
character from the keyboard that falls within specific para¬ 
meters before it will allow the program to continue. 

VAL (A$) will return a literal numeric value for the string 
variable A$. If A$ were a letter of the alphabet, the value 
would be zero. In line 420, I create a numeric variable N and 
assign it a value equal to the literal value of A$. Because of the 
test at line 410, I know that A$ must have a literal value of 1 
through 5. Therefore the numeric variable N will be equal to a 
number between 1 and 5. 

Line 430 tells the computer that ON the value of the 
numeric variable N, it should GOTO statement lines 1000, 
2000, 3000, 4000 or 5000. This statement means that if the 
value for N is equal to one the computer will GOTO the first 
line number I have listed (1000); or if it is equal to two, it will 
GOTO the second line number I have listed (2000), etc. 

Each of the options or tasks that I am giving my program 
is actually a small program in itself. In fact, you could actually 
create and save to disk separate programs to perform the 
tasks I am going to create here. If your computer has a very 
small memory, this may be what you would have to do. Since 
most Apple computers have a reasonably large memory, it is 
much more efficient to combine these tasks into an option list 
or menu and to create them as separate sections of the same 
program. I don’t know in advance exactly how long these 
sections are going to be, but from experience, I know they 
will be reasonably short and are not likely to require more 
than 100 statement lines each. Since I want to create indi¬ 
vidual line numbers within each section in increments of 10, I 
know that if I allow increments of 1000 between each program 
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section I will be able to create sections of up to 100 line 
numbers each. 


Store a New Recipe 

The first program option begins at line 1000. It will be de¬ 
signed to store a new recipe. Line 1000 is a REM statement 
that can tell me at a later date what this portion of the program 
is for. 

At line 1010, I set up our screen display with a HOME 
command to clear it and move the cursor to the top left corner. 
I then make A$ equal to a title for the top of the screen. 
INVERSE tells the computer that any further information 
displayed to the screen shall be displayed in the inverse video 
mode. In other words, instead of displaying light characters 
on a dark background, it will display dark characters on a light 
background, allowing us to make our title stand out. GOSUB 
10010 calls a subroutine that centers A$ at the top of the 
screen. NORMAL tells the computer to once again begin 
displaying information to the video screen in the normal mode 
(light characters on a dark background). 

Line 1020 will move the cursor to the 5th line on the 
display screen and begin printing instructions to the operator. 
The first instruction tells the operator the allowable length of 
the recipe name. The PRINT statement is followed with a 
colon which will force the next displayed instruction to be 
printed one line lower on the screen. 

THEALPHABET, statement line 1020, is not an error 
on the part of the publisher. When you print a string or group 
of characters to the display screen which exceeds the width of 
the display (in this case 40 characters) it will wrap around the 
screen. This means that when it runs out of room on the right, 
the computer will simply move down one line and begin to 
print again on the left side of the display. The E in the word 
THE happens to fall on the 40th column of the display screen, 
so the A of the word ALPHABET, will be displayed at the 
beginning of the next line down. 

Since our program will be storing each recipe on disk as a 
separate data file, and each of these data files will be accessed 
by the name of the recipe, it is important to follow the naming 
conventions of data files as allowed by the DOS (disk operat¬ 
ing system) used by your computer. This is why I am giving 
the operator the instructions in line 1020. For further infor- 
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mation pertaining to naming disk files on the Apple computer 
refer to your Apple DOS manual. 

At line 1030, a REM statement reminds me that the 
following program lines will get the recipe name from the 
operator. 

At line 1040,1 tell the operator to enter the recipe name. 
I use INPUT RN$. to accept the operator’s input. 

I have already discussed how to create both string and 
numeric variables by making them equal to something or by 
using the GET command. There are many ways to skin a cat, 
however, and there are also many ways to create a variable. 

The INPUT command as used in line 1040 is another 
way. The GET command will obtain and assign a one charac¬ 
ter variable, and in many situations it is very useful. The 
INPUT command can be used to enter variables of any valid 
size or number of characters that the system will handle. It 
will also echo or print those characters to the display screen 
while they are being typed in. In addition, you may use the 
arrow keys on your computer to correct or change data being 
typed in before you actually enter it into the system. 

In line 1040, I used VTAB 11 to move the cursor to the 
first column of the 11th line on the display screen where our 
INPUT command will place a question mark and wait for the 
operator to enter a string of characters that can be assigned to 
RN$ (Recipe Name). The operator may now type in a name 
for the recipe being created. When finished, pressing the 
return key will enter that name into the program and assign it 
to RN$. The INPUT command is very versatile, and you may 
get a better understanding by referring to your Applesoft 
Reference Manual. 

Line 1050 gives the operator a chance to change his/her 
mind and return to the Option list and at the same time 
prevents an error. It determines the length of RN$ and if that 
length is equal to zero it sends execution of the program back 
to line 310 where it will once again present the option list. In 
other words if the operator simply presses return without 
typing in a name for the recipe, the program won’t accept it. 
This is important because if there is no value for RN$, and the 
program tries to save the recipe to disk, there will be an error 
condition. 

I have already established that the first character of a 
disk file name must be a letter of the alphabet so line 1060 
checks to make sure. LEFT$ tells the computer to look at the 
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characters on the left side of a string variable. The paren¬ 
theses following it enclose the name of the string variable, a 
comma and the number of characters to be inspected. You 
may also assign a new variable to the portion of a string 
variable being inspected by LEFT$. 

In line 1060, I assign one character from the left side of 
string variable RN$ (the first letter) to the variable A$. Then I 
test A$ to see if its ASCII character code is less than 65 (A) or 
greater than 90 (Z). If it is, it won’t be a valid file name, so I am 
telling the program to GOTO line 1000 and get the recipe 
name again. 

If the length of RN$ is greater than zero (line 1050), and 
the first character is a letter of the alphabet (line 1060), I still 
need to insure that it is only 30 characters long. I test for this 
at line 1070. If it is longer than 30 characters, I again use 
LEFT$ to shorten RN$, to the first 30 characters on the left 
side. 

Now the program has accepted a valid file name for a 
recipe, and is ready to begin accepting recipe ingredients and 
instructions. 

First I must establish a numeric variable which can be 
used as a counter. With this variable, I will know which 
ingredient or instruction is which. Therefore at line 1080, I 
create the variable LN and give it a value of one (for the first 
ingredient). 

Each video display that will allow an operator to enter 
ingredients will have many things in common. The title of the 
display (STORING NEW RECIPE), the title of the recipe 
(RN$), and some instructions will appear for each recipe. It 
follows then that a subroutine could perform this task. Line 
10030 contains that subroutine. Line 1090 calls upon this 
subroutine to create our header information for entering the 
first ingredient. 

Lines 1100 through 1160 finish formatting the display 
screen and use an INPUT command to allow the operator to 
enter data for the first recipe ingredient, RI$(LN). In this 
case, RI$ with a subscript of 1 (remember LN = 1). 

To outline the area of the screen that will accept input 
data from the operator, I vertical tab to the appropriate lines 
and use a subroutine at line 10130 to draw a dashed line across 
the screen. 

The operator is allowed to input six lines of data per 
recipe ingredient or instruction. Since a string variable 
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(which is what the operator is creating when entering data) 
can be up to 255 characters long and the video screen can 
display lines of 40 characters each, (255 / 40 = 6.375) six or 
less lines of data will fall within the acceptable limits of a 
string variable. The data entered by the operator must not 
contain any commas, colons, semicolons, control keys, or 
quotation marks. The operator instructions of this program do 
not display this information. If you want it to, you may do 
some custom screen formatting on your own. Also, there are 
other more advanced ways of accepting data into the system 
which will be explained later (see the section on Input Sub¬ 
routine) which will protect the program against any kind of 
improper input. 

The operator can tell the computer his list of ingredients 
is complete by entering null data. In other words, if he enters 
an ingredient by pressing return without having typed any 
information, I want the computer to interpret this as meaning 
the recipe is complete. Line 1150 tests the length of the 
ingredient string just entered and determines whether to 
continue on or GOTO line 1250 and terminate recipe ingre¬ 
dient input. 

Line 1160 sets up the screen header for the next ingre¬ 
dient, while lines 1170 through 1230 repeat the tasks per¬ 
formed by lines 1100 through 1150 with three exceptions. 
They increase the value of variable LN (our ingredient 
counter) by 1. They display the number of the ingredient 
being entered (LN). After testing to be sure that an ingredient 
has been entered, they create a loop and repeat themselves so 
that the operator may enter additional ingredients. 

Lines 1240 through 1310 ask the operator if the recipe 
just entered should be saved to a disk. If the operator says no 
(N), then the recipe is lost, and the program returns to the 
option list beginning at line 310. If the operator says yes (Y), 
the program will save the recipe to a disk. 

There are two types of text files available to the pro¬ 
grammer in the Apple II disk operating system. Sequential 
files and random-access files. Sequential files are the most 
basic and easiest to use. That is what I used for this program. 
For a more detailed understanding of the disk operating sys¬ 
tem, refer to the Apple DOS manual. 

Lines 1320 through 1420 pertain to saving the recipe to a 
disk. Lines 1330 and 1340 clear the screen and tell the 
operator what is happening. 
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At the beginning of the program in line 150, I created a 
string variable (D$), making it equivalent to CHR$ (4). CHR$ 
(4) is the ASCII character code for a CTRL-D that is created 
from the keyboard by depressing the CTRL key while typing a 
D. Anytime a program has to direct a command to the disk 
operating system, the command must be preceded by a 
CTRL-D and followed by any optional parameters, the name 
of the file to which it pertains, and the command PRINT. In 
line 1350, I have typed PRINT D$ (CTRL-D), the command 
OPEN, and RN$ (the name of the recipe file), using semico¬ 
lons to combine them all into the same PRINT command. 

The CTRL-D tells the computer that what follows should 
be printed to the disk operating system. OPEN is then recog¬ 
nized by the disk operating system as a command to open a 
sequential text file. RN$ represents the name of the file to be 
opened. In this program, I am not using any of the optional 
parameters available to us in the disk operating system. For 
an explanation of these parameters and how to use them, refer 
to your Apple DOS manual. 

If there is not a current text file on disk using the name 
represented by RN$, the computer will create one. If one 
already exists, however, the data about to be saved will 
overwrite the existing file. If the new file is shorter than the 
old one, it can result in a mess. I eliminate this potential 
problem by following my OPEN command with a DELETE 
command in line 1360, and then OPEN the file again in line 
1370. 

If a file had already existed, I would have deleted it and 
line 1370 would have created a new one. This also allows the 
operator to replace an existing recipe file with an updated file 
of the same name. 

The WRITE command in line 1380 tells the computer 
that any PRINT commands following it should be written to 
the disk file specified instead of the display screen. 

Since the last ingredient entered by the operator was 
hull, I want to decrease our recipe ingredient counter variable 
(LN) by one (line 1390), and then PRINT it to the disk. Later 
when the program wants to read a recipe file from the disk this 
will tell it how many ingredients to look for. 

You have already seen how I can create a loop to repeat 
the same set of instructions or commands over and over again 
within a portion of the program. Another type of loop built into 
the Applesoft language is called a FOR NEXT loop. This type 
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of loop is created by specifying a numeric variable (such as I), 
that the computer will use as a counter, and giving it a range of 
numbers which will determine how many times the loop will 
repeat itself, and what the value of the specified variable will 
be on each repetition. The numbers which will determine the 
range of the loop may be any valid whole numbers (integers), 
may be either positive or negative, and may themselves be 
represented by variables. 

In line 1400 for example I create such a loop. FOR 1 = 1 
TO LN specifies that the variable I shall be the variable used 
as a counter, and that its value shall range between 1 and the 
value of the numeric variable LN (the number of recipe ingre¬ 
dients and instructions I wish to save). 

Now I PRINT the recipe ingredient which has a subscript 
equal to the current value of the counter variable I (RI$ (1)). 

After performing the tasks that I wish the loop to ac¬ 
complish (PRINT RI$(I)), I use a NEXT command followed 
by the name of the counter variable I am repeating (I). The 
NEXT command will automatically increase the counter vari¬ 
able (I) and repeat the commands and statements within the 
FOR NEXT loop. When the value for the counter variable (I) 
reaches the top of the range specified, in this case the value of 
LN, the loop will complete the tasks within it one last time, 
and then terminate itself, returning control of the computer 
back to whatever commands follow in the rest of the program. 

What I have done then is to OPEN, DELETE and OPEN 
again a sequential text file on a disk using a name represented 
by the variable RN$. Then I printed in sequential order the 
value of LN (the number of ingredients to be stored in the file) 
and then each of the recipe ingredients/instructions (RI$(1), 
RI$(2), etc.), in that file. 

Once I have stored my recipe file on disk, it is time to 
CLOSE it. The CLOSE command, as used in line 1410, will 
close all disk files currently open on the disk and return output 
of the computer to the video display. Line 1420 returns the 
program to the option list starting at line 310 so that the 
operator may proceed to create or view other recipes. 

Get a Recipe from Disk 

If an operator wishes to display a recipe that is stored on a 
disk, the computer must first get that recipe from the disk and 
put it into memory. This second option is accomplished with 
lines 2000 through 2130. 
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I start by clearing the screen and instructing the operator 
to enter the name of the recipe he wishes to display (lines 
2010 through 2040). I follow this with a screen display he has 
entered from disk (lines 2050 through 2070). 

At line 2080, I OPEN a recipe file on disk with the name 
provided by the operator (RN$). The READ command in line 
2090 instructs the computer to input information from the 
disk in sequential order whenever requested by an INPUT 
command. I INPUT a value for the variable LN (which will 
represent the number of ingredients stored by that recipe), 
and create a FOR NEXT loop which will INPUT the ingre¬ 
dients, and then CLOSE the disk file. 

At line 2130,1 set up another FOR NEXT loop to display 
the recipe to the video screen, one ingredient or instruction at 
a time. 

Lines 2140 through 2260 perform the actual display of 
the ingredients and complete the FOR NEXT loop. When the 
last ingredient has been displayed, line 2260 returns the 
program to the option list. 

List Recipes on Disk 

Lines 3000 through 3030 make up a very short and simple 
routine to display all of the data files on a disk. This routine is 
the third option. The DOS command CATALOG can be used 
either directly from the keyboard, or (as in line 3010) from a 
program, to display a catalog of all the files on a disk. 

When the CATALOG command is used, the name of each 
file on the disk will be preceded by one of four letters of the 
alphabet and a three-digit number. The three-digit number 
will give some idea of the size of the file, as it represents the 
number of sectors of disk space the file occupies. If the file 
size exceeds 255 sectors the number of sectors displayed by 
the catalog will reset to zero (this will not affect the true size 
of the file). The letter of the alphabet will tell you what kind of 
file it is (A for an Applesoft BASIC program, B for a binary 
image file, I for an integer BASIC program, and T for a text 
file). An asterisk (*) to the left of the letter will tell you that 
the program or file is locked so that it can’t be accidentally 
deleted (refer to your Apple DOS manual). 

If more than 20 lines are required on the video screen to 
display a catalog, the computer will display only 21 lines and 
then wait. The operator may continue the catalog listing by 
depressing any character key on the keyboard. 
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Delete a Recipe 

On line 3030, I again return the program to the option list. 
The fourth option to delete a recipe from the other disk file is 
provided on statement lines 4000 through 4160. 

Lines 4010 through 4060 tell the operator what to do and 
verify that he has entered a proper name. 

Lines 4070 through 4120 give the operator a chance to 
verify that he truly wants to delete the file he has specified. 
Once it has been deleted, it is lost forever. 

Lines 4130 through 4150 perform the actual deletion. 
The DELETE command, whether used directly from the 
keyboard, or as in line 4140 will permanently delete any file 
specified, that is not locked. For information on how to LOCK 
or UNLOCK files, refer to your Apple DOS manual. 

Line 4160 returns the program to the option list. 

Quit Program 

Lines 5000 through 5030 (the fifth option) end the program in 
a polite fashion. Line 5010 clears the screen and beeps the 
speaker twice. Line 5020 displays a polite message centered 
at the top of the screen, and line 5030 employs the END 
command to stop the program but does not clear the com¬ 
puter’s memory. This means that if you are operating the 
program and decide to change something, you may employ 
the QUIT option, make your changes or corrections, and then 
restart the program by simply typing RUN and pressing the 
return key. 

Lines 10000 through 10170 contain all of the subroutines 
used in this program. 


Error Trapping 

Lines 10180 through 10340 contain an error trap. This error 
trap is designed to catch errors an operator may make while 
using the program, not programming errors made while 
writing it. This is why I recommend that the ONERR GOTO 
command in line 140 be left out until after the program has 
been tested and debugged. 

If an error which would normally stop execution of the 
program occurs during the operation of the program or disk 
operating system, the ONERR GOTO command tells the 
computer to GOTO the specified line number instead. At the 
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line number specified in the ONERR GOTO command, I 
create what is known as an error trap. It is the job of the error 
trap to analyze the type of error which has occurred and take 
appropriate action, or allow the operator to take appropriate 
action, so that the program may continue. 

The first thing my error trap does at line 10190 is attract 
the operator’s attention by beeping the system speaker three 
times. 

The PEEK command allows the user of the computer to 
peek into a location in the computer’s memory and read the 
numeric value stored there. The memory location the user 
wishes to read must be enclosed by parentheses, and follow 
the PEEK command. 

When an error occurs, the computer stores a numeric 
value (error code) representative of the type of error, in 
memory location 222. Therefore, at line 10200 I create a 
variable, E, and give it a numeric value equal to the error code 
of the error that has interrupted the program. 

Lines 10210 through 10240 test E for the most common 
types of operator error and then GOTO the appropriate line 
numbers to display informative messages to the operator. For 
a complete list of Applesoft error codes, refer to your Apple II 
reference manual. For a list of disk operating system error 
codes, refer to your Apple DOS manual. 

If the error code is not of a type I have tested for, then 
line 10250 begins displaying a message telling the operator 
the number of the error code and how to find out what the 
error was. 

Once an error has been detected and handled by an error 
trap, there are two simple ways to continue operation of the 
program. One is the RESUME command, which will resume 
operation of the program at the line number in which the error 
originated. The other is the GOTO command, which will tell 
the computer to resume operating the program at any 
specified point. 

For the sake of simplicity, in this program, I am telling 
the error trap to return the program to the option list, re¬ 
gardless of the type of error. 

The error trap will indicate what kind of error has 
occurred but not where it occurred, so do not implement line 
140 until after you have tested and are satisfied with the 
program. Otherwise, debugging will be extremely difficult. 
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Testing and Debugging 

Now I come to the most important part of writing a program: 
how to test and debug it. Testing is easy. You type RUN, 
press return, and if it does what you expect, you can pop the 
cork on a bottle of champagne and celebrate. If you are like 
most of us though, you will end up with your head in your 
hands, asking yourself, “What have I done wrong?” If you fall 
into the latter category, do not despair, for there are ways to 
find bugs (problems) in programs. 

The easiest way to debug a program is to do so in 
sections while you are creating it. For instance when you 
have typed in lines 100 through 260, with the attendant 
subroutine at line 10010, run it. If there are any problems with 
the way it displays or runs, you can easily find and correct 
them before entering another section of the program. This 
way you are dealing with a relatively few lines of input at a 
time. 

The most common type of error you will encounter will 
be syntax. A syntax error usually, but not always, means that 
you have improperly spelled a command. Things to look for 
when you have a syntax error would be spelling, colons that 
should be semicolons or vice versa, quotation marks in the 
wrong place, parentheses that are missing, etc. 

Another type of error you may encounter would be return 
without GOSUB, which simply means that the program has 
encountered a RETURN command, without having been 
properly sent to a subroutine to RETURN from. This is not 
always an error in the program. If you are creating and testing 
a program one section at a time, and you have subroutines at 
the end of the program, the computer may process the section 
you are testing and then continue blindly on into your sub¬ 
routine eventually encountering its RETURN command. The 
simple way to prevent this is to create a temporary END 
command, one line number before your subroutines begin. In 
this program, my subroutines begin at line 10000, so if you 
were to create a line 9999 END it would block the computer 
from executing your subroutines unless you called them with 
a GOSUB command. In fact, you could leave the block perma¬ 
nently in your program and it would hurt nothing. 

Undefined statement error is another villain of the com¬ 
mon variety. It means you are telling the computer to GOTO 
or execute a line number which does not exist. If you were 
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testing the program option list for example and tried to select 
an option that you did not write yet you would get an unde¬ 
fined statement error. 

If you are having trouble with information being sent to 
or from a disk, there are neat commands built into the disk 
operating system called MON, NOMON, and TRACE. There 
are three parameters you may specify when using the MON 
command. C causes commands to the disk to be displayed on 
the video screen. I causes input from the disk to be displayed 
on the screen and 0 causes output to the disk to be displayed. 
These three parameters may be used independently or all at 
once. For instance, if you enter MON, C,I,0 into the com¬ 
puter before you run a program, then all commands and 
information going to and from the disk drives will be displayed 
on the screen. NOMON will cancel the effects of MON. The 
TRACE command can sometimes be of great help. It will 
display on the screen the line numbers of the program com¬ 
mands and statements currently being executed. TRACE can 
sometimes affect commands and data being sent to disk files, 
so before using it, read the Apple DOS manual. 

The fastest way to track down a bug in a program is to 
know exactly when the program starts to go crazy. The speed 
at which the computer operates may make it difficult to locate 
the problem. Luckily there is a command that can override 
and slow down the speed of the computer. 

The SPEED command can be used to preset the speed at 
which the computer operates. The computer may be preset to 
operate at a speed of between 1 and 255. Normally the 
computer operates at a speed of 255. If you should enter the 
command SPEED = 100, for example, before you run a 
program, the program will then run slow enough so that you 
can actually see each character being displayed on the screen. 
Then if something starts to go haywire you will see exactly 
when it starts. This can give you a better idea of where to look 
for the problem. If you enter the command SPEED = 255, the 
computer will once again operate at full speed. 

Once your program is entered and tested, be sure to save 
it to a disk as discussed earlier. To run a program in the 
computer’s memory, it is only necessary to type the word 
RUN and press the return key. To load a program into the 
computer’s memory, you need only type the word LOAD, 
followed by the name under which the program was saved, 
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and press return. If you type the word RUN followed by the 
name of a program on disk, the computer will automatically 
load the program from disk and then rim it. 

There are no set methods used by all programmers today 
for writing and debugging programs. Each individual will 
develop his own style with practice and patience. What I have 
done here is to lend you a little of my own style and a few of my 
own tricks to help you get started. 

INPUT SUBROUTINE 

A subroutine is like a program within a program. It can be 
called on to perform a given task repeatedly throughout the 
program. Subroutines can be as simple as a few statements on 
one line or as complex as your needs require. 

The INPUT command when used in a program is very 
easy for a programmer to implement. For the person operat¬ 
ing the program though, it can create problems. The biggest 
difficulty arises from the fact that when an INPUT command 
requests a string variable from the keyboard, it will accept 
literally any character or group of characters typed in. This 
means that an inexperienced operator may enter control 
codes or other characters that may cause the program to come 
to a halt or generate an error which could go undetected until 
later in the program. 

An ideal program is one that can be easily used, but that 
will refuse to accept any information other than what it was 
designed to accept. In other words, a program that will not 
accept input that could create an error has been well de¬ 
signed. 


Using the Subroutine 

Listing 4-2 is the Input Subroutine. It follows the Recipe Files 
listing at the end of the chapter. It was designed to replace the 
INPUT command in a program where an operator would be 
required to enter information that would create a string vari¬ 
able. 

Using this type of subroutine to replace an INPUT com¬ 
mand is a little more work for the programmer, but the 
rewards are well worth it. It allows the programmer to 
quickly specify where on the screen the field of characters to 
be input will be accepted. It also allows the programmer to 
specify the length of the field (number of characters to be 
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input) and highlights that field so that the operator will know 
exactly where and how much information he can enter. When 
you combine all this with the fact that this subroutine can be 
customized not to accept any characters that may be hazard¬ 
ous to your program, it becomes a very powerful program¬ 
ming tool. 

To use the subroutine after it has been entered into your 
program, you must first define three variables. The numeric 
variable X, tells the subroutine the horizontal starting posi¬ 
tion of the first character of the input string. The numeric 
variable Y tells the subroutine the vertical starting position of 
the first character of the input string. The numeric variable Z 
tells the subroutine the number of characters you wish to 
allow the operator to input. You must then call the subroutine 
with a GOSUB command. 

When the operator has finished entering data by pressing 
the return key, the subroutine will return to the portion of the 
program from which it was called and will have made the 
string variable A$ equal to the information typed in by the 
operator. The program may then assign the contents of A$ to 
any string variable desired. 

Addition to Recipe File 

Suppose you entered this subroutine at the end of the Recipe 
File program created earlier, and you wish to use it to input 
the string variable RN$ (line 1040). 

The first thing you could do would be to shorten state¬ 
ment line number 1040 eliminating the commands “:VTAB 
11: INPUT RN$”. Then you could create the following line. 

1045 X=l: Y=11: Z=30: GOSUB 10500: RN$ = A$ 

Line 1070 could be completely eliminated, and the 
operator instructions in line 1020 could be shortened. The 
subroutine will not allow the operator to input commas or any 
other character which could trouble the disk operating sys¬ 
tem, and the variable Z will make it impossible for the 
operator to enter more than the 30 characters specified. 

You can go through the entire program and replace all of 
the input statements with the appropriate values for X, Y, and 
Z. Then call the subroutines at line 10500 and assign the 
proper variable the value of A$. I highly recommend this 
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approach, as it will reduce operator errors and make the 
program easier to use. 


Logic Flow 

Let me explain how the subroutine performs this magic. In 
concept, it is really quite simple. The subroutine creates a 
multiple character string variable by using the GET command 
to obtain and test one character at a time. If acceptable, the 
subroutine adds that character to the variable A$ by the 
process of concatenation. Of course, the variable A$ is set to 
null before this process starts. 

Concatenation is a process for combining two string 
variables by using the plus sign. For instance, if T$ contained 
the word TREE and H$ contained the word HOUSE, the 
program statement TR$ = T$ + H$ would make TR$ contain 
the word TREEHOUSE. 

The plus sign when used to add two or more numeric 
variables together will total up their values. The plus sign 
when used to add two or more string variables together will 
combine their contents, appending the characters of the sec¬ 
ond variable to the first variable, the third variable to the 
second variable, etc. 

Once the subroutine has determined that B$ (the 
character being entered) is not a return key CHR$ (13) (which 
would terminate the subroutine) and is not the left arrow key 
CHR$ (8) (which would back up the string being entered by 
one space), it tests the character for acceptability. 

Line numbers 10580 through 10600 accomplish this by 
testing the ASCII character code of B$. If the character code 
of B$ is equal to the value of a character or characters that you 
don’t want the subroutine to accept the subroutine will return 
to line 10550 and the operator will have to reenter it. It will 
not be displayed to the screen and will not be appended to the 
variable A$, which is the string variable that the subroutine 
will output when finished. 

If you wanted to customize this subroutine to suit other 
needs, you can easily do so by changing the values being 
tested for. 

Suppose you did not want the subroutine to accept a 
question mark (?). You could do this by simply adding the 
following line: 

10585 IF ASC (B$) = 63 GOTO 10550 
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The character code for a question mark is 63. The new 
statement line is telling the computer that if B$ is equal to 
character code 63, then it should go back to line 10550 which 
will effectively ignore the question mark just typed in. 

RENUMBER UTILITY 

If you have an Apple computer and a DOS 3.3 System Master 
program diskette, there is a utility program on it that you 
really should learn to use. It is called RENUMBER. It has a 
companion program called RENUMBER INSTRUCTIONS. 
RENUMBER will allow you to merge programs or portions of 
programs and to renumber the statement lines of programs or 
portions of programs. RENUMBER INSTRUCTIONS 
teaches you how to use RENUMBER. 

The use of RENUMBER will allow you to save all of your 
subroutines together on a disk as a single program and give it 
a name like SUBROUTINE. Then if you decide to use one of 
those subroutines such as the input subroutine discussed 
above you would first run RENUMBER, then load SUB¬ 
ROUTINE. After deleting the statement line numbers of the 
subroutines that you don’t want to use, you renumber the 
statement line numbers of the remaining subroutines so that 
they will fit the program that you are building. RENUMBER 
can then merge the program you are creating or updating with 
the subroutines. 

RENUMBER is a very practical program. It is the first 
thing I use whenever I sit down at the computer to create 
something. 


LISTING 4-1, RECIPE FILES 

108 REM MS RECIPE FILE MS 
110 REM SSS 6/ 13//83 SSS 
120 REM SSS DALE ROB I NETT SSS 
130 DIM RI$(50) 

140 ONERR GOTO 10180 
150 D$ = CHR$ (4) 

200 REM MS CHANGE DISKETTES MS 

210 CALL - 198 

220 HOME : UTAB 1@:A$ = "PLEASE 
INSTALL RECIPE DISK IN DRIUE 
41"! GOSUB 10010 
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230 UTAB 12: A$ = "PRESS 'RETURN' 
WHEN READY"; GGSUB 10010 
240 UTAB 13: HTAB 20: GET A$ 

250 IF A$ = CHR$ <13) GOTO 300 
260 GOTO 240 

300 REM Mi OPTION LIST Mi 
310 HOME :A$ = "RECIPE STORAGE P 
R06RAM": GOSUB 10010 
320 UTAB 5: PRINT "WHICH WOULD Y 
OU LIKE TO DO?" 

338 UTAB 7: PRINT *1...STORE A N 
EW RECIPE" 

340 UTAB 9s PRINT "2...GET A REC 
I PE FROM DISK" 

358 UTAB 11: PRINT "3...LI ST REC 
IPES ON DISK" 

360 UTAB 13: PRINT "4...DELETE A 
RECIPE" 

378 UTAB 15: PRINT "5...QUIT PRO 
GRAM" 

380 UTAB 19: HTAB 1: PRINT "SELE 
CT A NUMBER FROM ABOUE"; 

390 REM m SELECT OPTION XXX 
488 GET A$ 

418 IF ASC <A$> C 49 OR ASC (A 
$) > 53 GOTO 388 
428 N = UAL <A$) 

430 ON N GOTO 1800,2000,3008,400 
0,5080 

1800 REM XXX STORE A NEW RECIPE 

m 

1018 HOME :A* = "STORE A NEW REC 
. IPE" s INVERSE : GOSUB 10010: 
NORMAL 

1028 UTAB 5: PRINT "THE RECIPE N 

AME MAY BE 30 CHARACTERS": PRINT 
"LONG AND MUST BEGIN WITH A 
LETTER OF THEALPHABET <NO CO 
MMAS PLEASE)" 

1830 REM XXX GET RECIPE NAME Mi 

1840 UTAB 9: PRINT "ENTER THE RE 
Cl PE NAME”: UTAB 11: INPUT R 
m 

1058 IF LEN (RN$) = 0 GOTO 318 
I860 A* = LEFT* (RN^,1): IF ASC 
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<A*> < 65 OR ASC <A$) > 93 GOTO 
1003 

1870 IF LEN (RNf) > 30 THEN RN* 

= LEFT$ CRN*,30) 

1880 LN = 1 
1098 GOSUB 10030 
1100 REM Hi 1ST INGREDIENT Hi 
1110 UTAB 12: PRINT "ENTER FIRST 
INGREDIENT OR INSTRUCTION" 

1120 UTAB 14: GOSUB 10138 
1138 UTAB 23: GOSUB 10138 
1148 UTAB 16: INPUT RI*<LN> 

1158 IF LEN <RI*<LN>) = 0 GOTO 
1258 

1168 GOSUB 10830 
1170 REM Hi SUBSEQUENT INGREDIE 
NTS i ii 

1188 LN = LN + 1: UTAB 12: PRINT 
"ENTER INGREDIENT OR INSTRUC 
TION 4 ";: INVERSE : PRINT L 



N: NORMAL 


1190 

UTAB 

14: 

GOSUB 10138 

1288 

UTAB 

23: 

GOSUB 10130 

1218 

UTAB 

16: 

INPUT RI$CLN) 

1220 

IF L 
1258 

.EN 

(RIf(LN)) = 8 GOTO 

1238 

GOTO 

1168 

1240 

REM i 

V V V 

H 

TEST TO SAUE RECIPE 

1258 

HOME 

: UTAB 7 :A$ = "WOULD Y 


OU LIKE TO SAUE": GOSUB 1081 


0 

1260 UTAB 9:A$ = RN$: INUERSE : GOSUB 
10010: NORMAL 

1278 UTAB 11:A$ = "ON A RECIPE D 
ISK": GOSUB 10818 
1230 GOSUB 10090 

1298 IF At = "N" GOTO 310 

1380 IF = "Y" GOTO 1338 

1318 GOTO 1280 

1320 REM Hi SAUE RECIPE TO DISK 
Hi 

1330 HOME : UTAB 18:A$ = "NOW ST 
ORING":/ GOSUB 10818 
1340 UTAB 12:A$ = RN$: INUERSE : 

GOSUB 10010: NORMAL 
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1350 PRINT D$;"OPEN ";RN$ 

1360 PRINT D$;"DELETE “;RN$ 

1370 PRINT D$;" OPEN * ;RN* 

1380 PRINT D*;"WRITE ■;RN$ 

1390 LN = LN - 1: PRINT LN 
1400 FOR I = 1 TO LN: PRINT RI$< 

I): NEXT I 

1410 PRINT D$;"CLOSE" 

1428 GOTO 310 

2000 REM m GET A RECIPE FROM D 
ISK m 
2010 HOME 

2020 VTAB 10: PRINT "TO GET A RE 
CIPE FROM YOUR RECIPE DISK": 

PRINT "ENTER THE NAME OF TH 
E RECIPE AND PRESS": PRINT " 
'RETURN'" 

2030 VTAB 14: INPUT RN* 

2040 IF LEN CRN*) = 0 GOTO 318 
2858 HOME : VTAB 18 :A* = “READIN 
G": GOSUB 18018 

2868 VTAB 12:A$ = RN$: INVERSE : 

GOSUB 10810: NORMAL 
2870 VTAB 14:A* = “FROM THE RECI 
PE DISK": GOSUB 18018 
2888 PRINT D$;"OPEN ";RN$ 

2098 PRINT D$;“READ ";RN* 

2100 INPUT LN 

2118 FOR I = 1 TO LN: INPUT RI*< 

I): NEXT I 

2128 PRINT D*;"CLOSE" 

2130 FOR I = 1 TO LN 
2140 REM m DISPLAY RECIPE FROM 
DISK XXX 

2158 HOME :A* = "REVIEW A RECIPE 
": GOSUB 10810 

2160 VTAB 3:At = RN$: INVERSE : GOSUB 
18010: NORMAL 

2170 VTAB 7: PRINT "INGREDIENT / 
INSTRUCTION # INVERSE : 

PRINT I: NORMAL 
2188 VTAB 9: GOSUB 18130 
2190 VTAB 18: GOSUB 18138 
2208 VTAB 11: HTAB 2: PRINT RI*< 

I) 
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2210 


VTAB 23: HTAB 1: PRINT "PRE 
SS 'RETURN'' TO CONTINUE"; 

2220 GET A*: 

2230 IF At = CHR* <13) GOTO 225 
0 

2240 GOTO 2210 
2250 NEXT I 
2260 GOTO 310 

3800 REH m LIST RECIPES ON FIL 
E m 

3010 HOME : PRINT : PRINT D*;"CA 
TALOG" 

3020 VTAB 24: PRINT "PRESS ANY K 
EY TO CONTINUE ";: GET A* 

3030 GOTO 310 

4000 REM *** DELETE A RECIPE *** 

4010 HOME : VTAB 10: PRINT "TO D 
ELETE A RECIPE FROM THE RECI 
PE DISK" 

4020 VTAB 12: PRINT "ENTER THE R 
ECIPE NAME AND PRESS 'RETURN 

/ H 

4030 VTAB 14: INPUT RN* 

4040 IF LEN <RN*> = 0 GOTO 4010 

4050 A* = LEFT* <RN*,1): IF ASC 

(A*) < 65 OR ASC (A*) > 90 GOTO 
4010 

4060 IF LEN <A*> > 30 THEN RN* = 
LEFT* (RN*,30> 

4070 HOME : VTAB 10:A* = "ARE YO 

U SURE YOU WISH TO DELETE": GOSUB 
10010 

4080 VTAB 12:A* = RN*: INVERSE : 

GOSUB 10010: NORMAL 
4090 GOSUB 10090 
4100 IF A* = "Y" GOTO 4130 
4110 IF A* = "N" GOTO 310 
4120 GOTO 4090 

4138 PRINT : PRINT D*;"OPEN ■;RN 
* 

4140 PRINT D*;“DELETE ”;RN* 

4150 PRINT D*;“CLOSE" 

4160 GOTO 310 



5008 REM iii QUIT PROGRAM *** 

5010 HOME : CALL - 193: CALL - 
198 

5020 VTAB 10:A$ = "HAVE A NICE D 
AY": GOSiJB 10810 
5830 END 

10000 REM Hi SUBROUTINES XXX 
10010 REM Hi CENTER A$ ON SCREE 
N XXX 

10020 HTAB (48 - LEN (A$>> / 2 + 

1: PRINT A$: RETURN 
10838 REM Hi HEADER FOR RECIPE 
STORAGE XXX 

10040 HOME :A$ = "STORING NEW RE 
ClPE": GOSUB 10810 
18058 VTAB 3:A$ = RN$: INVERSE : 

GOSUB 10018: NORMAL 
10860 VTAB 7: PRINT "AN INGREDIE 

NT OR INSTRUCTION MAY BE": PRINT 
"UP TO SIX LINES LONG" 

18070 VTAB 10: PRINT "WHEN FINIS 
HED PRESS ' RETURN'" 

18080 RETURN 

10098 REM Hi ANSWER YES OR NO i 
XX 

10100 VTAB 14:Af = "( Y=YES - N= 

NO >": GOSUB 10010 
18110 VTAB 15: HTAB 20: GET A$ 

10120 RETURN 

10138 REM Hi DASH LINE ON SCREE 
N Hi 

18148 A$ = "" 

18150 FOR J = 1 TO 40:A$ = Af + 

NEXT J 
10160 PRINT A*; 

10178 RETURN 

10180 REM Hi ERROR TRAP iii 
10198 CALL - 198: CALL - 198: CALL 
- 193 

10208 E = PEEK (222) 

10210 IF E = 4 GOTO 10318 

10220 IF E = 5 GOTO 10290 

10230 IF E = 6 GOTO 10290 

10248 IF E = 3 GOTO 10338 

10258 HOME : VTAB 10: PRINT “AN 
ERROR HAS OCCURED THE PROGRA 
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M CAN'T": PRINT "HANDLE" 

10260 VTAB 13: PRINT "THE ERROR 
CODE IS ";E 

10270 VTAB 15: PRINT "REFER TO Y 
OUR APPLE 31 REFERENCE MANUA 
L": PRINT "FOR A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE ERROR" 

10280 VTAB 18: PRINT "PRESS ANY 

KEY TO CONTINUE";: GET AT: GOTO 
310 

10298 HOME : VTAB 10: PRINT "THE 
RE IS NOT A RECIPE OF THIS": 
PRINT "SPELLING ON THE DISK 
ETTE" 

10300 VTAB 13: PRINT "PRESS ANY 

KEY TO CONTINUE";: GET A*: GOTO 
310 

10310 HOME : VTAB 10: PRINT "THE 
DATA DISC IN DRIVE #1 HAS A 
WRITE": PRINT "PROTECT TAB 
OR IS NOT PROPERLY INSTALLED 

a 

10320 VTAB 13: PRINT "PRESS ANY 

KEY TO CONTINUE";: GET AT: GOTO 
310 

10330 HOME : VTAB 10: PRINT "THE 
DISK DRIVE DOOR IS EITHER 0 
PEN OR": PRINT "THE DISK HAS 
NOT BEEN INITIALIZED" 

10340 VTAB 13: PRINT "PRESS ANY 

KEY TO CONTINUE";: GET A*: GOTO 
310 

LISTING 4-2, INPUT SUBROUTINE 

19500 REM INPUT SUBROUTINE 

18510 rem 

10520 AT = HTAB X: VTAB Y: GET 
BT: IF BT = CHRT <13) THEN 
RETURN 

10538 ZT = "": FOR J = 1 TO 2:ZT = 

ZT + CHRT (32): NEXT J 

18548 C - 1:X = X - 1: INVERSE : HTAB 
X + C: VTAB Y: PRINT 2$: GOTO 
10560 

10550 HTAB X + C: VTAB Y: GET BT 




: IF BS = CHRS (13) THEN NORMAL 
:AS = LEFTS (AS + ZS,2): HTAB 
X + 1: VTAB Y: PRINT AS: RETURN 

10560 IF BS = CHRS (8) AND C > 

1 THEN C = C - 1: HTAB X + C 
: VTAB Y: PRINT " *':AS = LEFTS 

(AS,C): IF C > 1 THEN AS = LEFTS 
(AS,C - 1) : GOTO 10550 


10570 

~n 

CD 

& 

II 

CHRS (8) THEN HTAB 


X + C: VTAB Y: 

PRINT " 

" :AS = 


GOTO 

10550 



10580 

IF ASC 

(BS) 

< 32 OR 

ASC 


(BS) > 90 

THEN 

GOTO 10550 

18590 

IF ASC 

(BS) 

= 34 OR 

ASC 


(BS) =44 

GOTO 

10550 


10600 

IF ASC 

(BS) 

= 58 OR 

ASC 


(BS) = 59 

GOTO 

10550 



10610 AS = LEFTS (AS + BS,C>: HTAB 
X + C: VTAB Y: PRINT BS 


18620 IF C = 2 GOTO 10640 
10630 C = C + 1: GOTO 10550 
10640 HTAB X + C: VTAB Y: GET BS 
: IF BS = CHRS (8) GOTO 105 
60 

10650 IF BS = CHRS (13) THEN HTAB 
X + 1: VTAB Y: NORMAL : PRINT 
AS: RETURN 

10660 AS = LEFTS (AS,C - 1) + BS 
: HTAB X + C: VTAB Y: PRINT 
BS: GOTO 10640 
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How Is a Menu Planned? 


A menu is a list of dishes to be served or available that is 
printed on a card. In Fig. 5-1, the menus are shown sitting at 
each table setting. The exact origin of the European style 
menu is unknown. It has been claimed that the Duke of 
Brunswick originated the idea of having a kitchen bill of fare in 
1540. Organized food presentation and its service, however, 
can be traced back to the first Egyptian dynasty. 

The individual menu as we know it today came into being 
during the nineteenth century in the new restaurants of the 
Palais Royal in Paris, France. The fashion of the time was to 
display huge colorful posters outside of the entrance of the 
restaurants to depict the dishes to be served. As individual 
restaurants and menus came into being, every effort was 
made to render the displays more artistically. Well known 
artists illustrated for restauranteurs. Some of the menus of 
that era (around 1830) are now collectors items. 

Menus that give a list of 10 or 12 courses for one sitting 
belong to the past. Nowadays, even a menu of six to seven 
courses is an exception. When serving dinner, however, a 
strict order of courses was followed and that tradition prevails 



even today. The sequence of courses for the grand traditional 
menu was as follows: 


Fig. 5-1. The menu’s are written and 
the table is set. 


TYPES OF MENUS 

It is important to note that although the number of dishes 


1) Hors d’oeuvre 

2) Clear Soup 

3) Thick Soup 

4) Eggs 

5) Farinaceous 

6) Fish 

7) A remove of meat, poultry, game 

8) Sorbet 

9) Entree 

10) Roasts 

11) Grills 

12) Vegetables, potatoes, salads 

13) Sweets 

14) Savories 

15) Cheeses 

16) Desserts (fresh fruits, nuts, etc.) 
(Coffee is not considered a course) 


served in the modem day menu are a lot less, the basic 
construction or pattern of the menu has not changed. Al¬ 
though menus available today vary broadly, they fall into 
three main categories: A La Carte, Table D’Hote, and Ban¬ 
quet. 


□ A LA CARTE. This type of menu is the one most 
favored by restaurants and it gives the customer a choice of 
dishes that are cooked to order. The customer can choose his 
own selections, according to his or her desire. 

□ TABLE D’HOTE. This type of menu indicates a set 
number of courses and is usually changed daily. Here the 
customer can order a set meal at a given price. The courses 
are set in the classical manner, starting with Hors D'oeuvres 
or soup and finishing with dessert or cheese. 

□ BANQUET MENU. This is usually a menu of a 
number of courses that is prepared for a large number of 
people. Depending on the occasions, banquet menus can 
range from the very elaborate to the very simple. 

The housewife preparing a dinner for a number of house 
guests, falls under the last category. To compile, cook, and 
present a successful menu for an important occasion or an 
elaborate banquet takes years of experience. A qualified Chef 
de Cuisine will put in hours of work. He will have a brigade of 
cooks under him. They in turn will have modem equipment at 
their disposal. The kitchen in which they work will be divided 
into various departments with each area having its Chef de 
Partie. 

The chef, as he writes his menu course by course, will 
examine seasons for fresh foods and the overall color of the 
dishes to be presented. He must watch for the repetition of 
the same foods and the style of cooking he will utilize; the 
chef will give consideration to nutrition, the occasion for the 
meal, and the guests attending. His finished work will be¬ 
come the blueprint that the people under him will use. 

In the home, the same rules apply. The housewife asks 
herself, “What is the secret ingredient that will make my 
meals a success.” The answer is planning. Without the mas¬ 
ter plan, the menu, the simple family lunch or the exquisite 
banquet would not be a success. In the next chapter, I will 
take a more detailed look at some other questions the house¬ 
wife should ask herself in compiling her menus and explore 
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how the computer can help in the planning procedures. Figure Fi 9- 5_2 - The computer is a valuable 

5-2 shows the computer standing by and the meal underway. 

The menu examples that follow are basic combinations of 
the essential food groups. Effective meal planning is the 
combining of the essential food groups in the right propor¬ 
tions in a wholesome and attractive way. Goals in meal plan¬ 
ning should include the following: 

□ The provision of nutritionally adequate diets for fam¬ 
ily or customers of all ages. 

□ The matching of meals with the family or business 
budget. 

□ The consideration of individual preferences, tradi¬ 
tions, and cultures. 

□ The efficient management of time, energy, and mate¬ 
rial available. 


PROVEN MENUS 

The following pages contain nine proven menus. The last 
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three are special occasion menus. The last menu was con¬ 
cocted by me for a special dinner party for a dear friend, 
Robert “Bob” Wiltsie. The occasion was a Christmas dinner 
for his employees. Christmas dinners were a very special 
time for Bob, and he spared no expense to make everything 
right. Each year the theme changed as Bob wanted to take his 
employees around the world, and each dinner featured a 
different cuisine. The Mardi Gras menu is a New Orleans 
theme and special cards were printed depicting a cruise down 
the Mississippi. Turn back the clock, the cards stated, to a 
time of bygone elegance when French and Spanish aristocracy 
wined and dined on the finest. 

The menu and the occasion were a success as much 
planning and preparation went into it. To make it a success, 
certain key questions had to be asked. 

Menu (variety) = 5 courses, 4 wines 
Cost = $100.00 per head including wine 

Emotions = No special diets or religious taboos 
Time = Cocktails at 6 P.M. , dinner at 7 P.M. until 

11 P.M.. 

This was to be an extra special occasion as Bob had 
invited his very good friend, Red Buttons, and Red was 
planning to “roast” Bob in the Las Vegas tradition. Time had 
to be allowed during the cocktail period for Red’s routine and 
provisions made for any extra time added on for thank you 
speeches and acknowledgments. 

On the night, dinner was actually served at 7:15 but the 
kitchen was prepared and the oysters, resplendent on rock 
salt, arrived steaming hot in front of each guest. 

Each course was served without a hitch and resulted in 
happy diners; the ultimate tribute to good menu planning. 
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NEW ENGLAND CLAM CHOWDER 


VEAL PARMESAN 

BUTTERED NOODLES - SAUTEED ZUCCHINI 

_ banana cream PIE _ 

YANKEE BEAN SOUP 

LONDON BROIL 

WHIPPED POTATO - BUTTERED CARROTS 

_ APPLE BROWN BETTY 

TOSSED GREEN SALAD - THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 

VIRGINIA CITY RIBS 

CORN ON THE COB - BAKED POTATO WITH SOUR 
CREAM & CHIVES 


CHEESE CAKE 








FRENCH ONION SOUP 


CRAB LOUIE 

BOURBON STREET PECAN PIE 
WITH 

PRALINE GLAZE _ 

FRESH FRUIT CUP 

YANKEE POT ROAST 

BOSTON STUFFED EGGPLANT 

_ PIGS EARS _ 

OYSTER ROCKEFELLER 

CAESAR SALAD 

PHEASANT WITH SAUSAGE STUFFING 

MIXED VEGETABLES 

STRAWBERRIES ROMANOFF 






Consomme Henry IV en Croute 

Mousse Double de Saumon Entier 
La Sauce Delice 
Mirrasson, White Burgundy 

Granite a la Framboise 

Noisettes de Veau a I’lrene 
Legumes Grand Monsieur 
Pommes de Terre Persillees en Corbeille 
Charles LeFrance Pinot Saint George 

Salade de Laitue Printaniere 
au Citron et la Creme Aigre 

Fromage des Deux Mondes 

Vacharin au Fruit 
Black Tower LiebFraumilch 

Friandises 

CAFE 

Dinner given by the American Academy of Chefs 
November 20, 1982 
Chef de Cuisine Ludwig Strodel 




Potage Cressonniere 


Jambon de Bayonne glace aux asperges Aspic au Crabe 

Les Queues d Homard Ambassadrice 
sauce aux capres 

La Salade de Fruits 
Rafraichie au Calvados 

Le Medallion de Veau, saute aux Morilles 
Fond d Artichaud Mornay aux Salsifis 
Les Endives Meuniere 

La Salade Verte Vinaigrette 

Le Fromage de Roquefort 
Le Souffle glace a la Benedictine 

Cafe et Liqueurs 

Les Vins 

Vouray Blanc, Vin d' Alsace, Rose d'Anjou Chateauheuf du Pape 
Dinner given by the Colorado River Chef’s Association 

to perpetuate the Memory of the Great Chef, Auguste Escoffier 

Chef Henri Rieu - - March 21, 1983 




Pernod D’Anis 


HUITRES A LA ROCKEFELLER 

Et Le Pouilly Fuisse 1978 

GUMBO CREOLE 

Et Le Ockenfener Bockstein Kabinett 1975 

TIMBALE BE QUEUES d’ECRIVISSES 
SALADE LOUISIANAISE 

Et Le Chablis La Chabisienne 1976 

HOMARD A LA JAMBALAYA 

Et Le Champagne Moet & Chandon 

OREILLES DE COCHON 

CAFE BRULOT 

LIQ UE UR COINTREA U 


Christmas Dinner, 1979 given by Robert Wiltsie 
Chef Terence F. Dicker 



What Is a 

Culinary Data Base? 

A Data base is a system of records stored on the computer. 
Almost any collection of information qualifies as a data base. 
In business, Data base systems are used for inventory, 
payroll, production, and billing records, or for any other 
purposes that requires storing a large amount of information. 
Doctors, for instance, use data base systems when referring 
to patient’s health records. In Washington D.C., huge data 
base systems file everything from social security to the fed¬ 
eral judicial system. 

A culinary data base is also a system of keeping records. 
The advantage of keeping information in a data base is that it 
does away with row upon row of filing cabinets, or, in the case 
of the culinary data base, the need to search through cook 
books and recipe files. Your computer searches for you. Even 
the most knowledgeable cook does not have instant recall for 
all the various recipes, tips, and techniques learned in a 
lifetime of cooking. A well organized culinary data base, 
therefore, becomes important for culinarians. 

The computer, with its ability to move and compare data, 
can recall a file according to a category that you specify. For 
example, data in a doctor’s data base would be the patient’s 
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name , his health record, (this could be broken down further), 
his visits (time, dates, etc), cost of treatment, and his current 
billing. By storing data in these categories he can ask specific 
questions. How many patients did he see in March? How 
many patients haven’t paid their bills? How many haven’t paid 
their bills and have a bill greater than $100.00? As you can see 
the questions can only be answered if there is a category with 
the necessary information. For instance, you could not ask 
how many patients are school teachers because there isn’t a 
category for occupation. To ask such a question the data base 
would need to be expanded. 

How you build your data base is entirely up to you. The 
whole process hinges on knowing what kinds of questions you 
expect to ask so that you can include the necessary categories 
in your data base. The following questions may help you 
decide what kind of information you might want to extract 
from a culinary data base. 

□ What about variety? How many recipes do I have with 
meat, with dairy, with fish etc.? 

□ What about cooking methods? How many recipes call 
for roasting, baking, boiling, etc.? 

□ What about equipment? How many recipes call for an 
iron skillet etc.? 

□ What about temperatures? What heat ranges are avail¬ 
able in the kitchen? 

□ What about seasonings? How many spicy recipes on 
file? How many bland recipes on file? 

□ What about cost ? How many recipes on file at $1.00 
per serving? How many at $3.00? 

□ What about emotions ? How many with a calorie count 
over 150? Under 150? Does Dad like it? Does Johnny like it? 

□ What about timing ? How many recipes take 3 hours? 
How many take less than 30 minutes? 

INVENTORY 

If your goal in the kitchen is access to good information, you 
must first create an inventory file. By inventory I mean an 
itemized list of stock on hand. Look at Listing 6-1 (at end of 
chapter). This program has many uses; it can be used to store 
information on food items on hand or it can be used to store 
data. You can use this program to create your inventory files. 
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The file is created by inputting information about the 
inventory item. 

Keyword for item. 

Synonym for same item. 

Description of item. 

Units of measure. 

Quantity. 

Cost per unit. 

Reorder point. 

Supplier code. 

Location code. 

Attributes list (food type, perishable, etc.). 

As you can see, a large number of questions could be 
asked from this list. What needs to be reordered from 
supplier A? What quantity of each kind of meat is in stock? 

In a culinary data base, you can look up recipes, ingre¬ 
dients, methods, or information pertaining to an ingredient. It 
is possible to look up the nutritional value of the ingredient or 
you can compare notes on seasonings. How you build your 
data base is entirely up to you. The whole process is similar to 
the human response to a question. The question is asked; we 
hear the question; our brain receives the question and sorts 
through its memory banks. The brain then sends its response 
to our vocal cords, where it becomes the answer to the 
question. 


PLANNING FLOWCHART 

Study the flowchart in Fig. 6-1. The menu is the blueprint for 
all kitchen activities. From the menu, I can extract the recipe 
items necessary to create the menu. Then I can ask my data 
base some important questions. Do I have the necessary 
ingredients on hand? How much will the meal cost? The 
programs needed to manipulate the data are shown in the 
center of Fig. 6-1. 


Recipe Analysis 

In compiling any dish or meal, recipe analysis is necessary. 
Failure to clearly and accurately define family or customer 
likes and dislikes often results in wasted time, effort, and 
money. Elinor F. Eckstein, Ph.D., in her book, Menu Plan- 
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ning - Second Edition states, “In contemporary American 
society, food availability is largely limited to those foods that 
are commercially available. The result is that most people are 
only vaguely aware of foods that they would avoid. If they 
were asked, ‘Do you eat dog or snake, etc?’ they are aware 
enough to say ‘No’. If they were asked to list foods avoided, 
then the usual answer would be lamb, liver, spinach, and the 
like. ” “Food ways of all groups of people are in constant state 
of change, although the rate of change varies widely among 
groups.” 

In compiling your data base, the foodways of your family, 
friends, or customers should be taken into consideration; 
likes, dislikes, religious taboos, nutritional requirements, 
diets and many other emotions should be taken into account. 


Fig. 6-1. Flowchart for using the culi¬ 
nary data base in meal planning. 


Secondary Data 

Very often problems can be answered by examining your 
secondary data (see What Are the Fundamentals of Cooking). 
Secondary data are those already gathered for purposes other 
than solving the problem currently under investigation. The 
feasibility of the recipe and consequently the success of the 
dish or meal can often be realized by examining something 
about timing, seasoning, cost, etc. Secondary data sources 
also include cookbooks for inspiration and newspaper and 
radio reports for plentiful and seasonal foods. 
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Generate Primary Data 

Primary data are the ingredients derived from the menu 
items. It is one thing to compile a set of ingredients on the 
computer screen. It is quite another to acquire them. 

Analyze Data 

This is decision time. As you check all the preceding, make 
lists of foods needed. When you decide to make a certain 
recipe, list all the ingredients needed to prepare it. Your list 
should automatically generate questions. These are the 
questions your data base should be able to answer. 


KITCHEN PROGRAMS 

The programs at the end of the chapter will run on Apple II, 
II+, and He configured with 2 disk drives and a printer. A 
minimum of 48 K of memory is recommended. Place the disk 
which contains the programs into drive #1. Place an in¬ 
itialized disk in drive #2 (it will be used to store data files). 

I recommend that you build your inventory file first. You 
begin this process by entering RUN INVENTORY. PGM 
(or whatever name you used to save your program) followed 
by pressing the return key. The program will display an 
option screen which will allow you to add, update, and print 
the inventory file. 

The data items that you are allowed to enter are de¬ 
scribed here with their lengths and ranges. 


Item Name 
Item Synonym 
Item Description 
Unit of Measure 
Quantity of Item on Hand 
Cost Per Unit of Measure 
Reorder Point 
Supplier Code 
Location Code 
Attributes 1 through 4 


1-16 Characters in Length 

1-16 Characters in Length 

1-20 Characters in Length 

1-6 Characters in Length 

0-9999 

0.01-99.99 

0-999 

0-10 Characters in Length 
0-10 Characters in Length 
0-10 Characters in Length 


After building inventory file you will want to build your 
recipe file. This is started by entering RUN RECIPE.PGM 
(or whatever name you used to save your program). This 
program will allow you to store recipes and perform inventory 
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matching and cost calculations against the inventory file. 

This program allows 10 ingredients for each recipe. The 
recipe data items that you are allowed to enter are described 
here with their lengths/ranges. 


Recipe Name 
# Servings 
Ingredient Name 
Unit of Measure 
Quantity Required 


1-25 Characters in Length 
1-999 

1-16 Characters in Length 
1-6 Characters in Length 
0.01-99.99 


SYSTEM FLOWCHART 

Figure 6-2 is a System flowchart for the programs listed at the 

end of this chapter. This flowchart shows how the programs Fi g . 6 - 2 . System flowchart for the 

interact with each other. culinary data base. 
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The Create an Inventory program, Listing 6-1, builds a 
file of inventory items on disk. These are the items that your 
kitchen contains and other pieces of information that you have 
entered. It can also print out all the items contained in the 
inventory. 

The Recipe Match program in Listing 6-2 has been 
designed to line up with the Inventory program given in 
Listing 6-1. These programs can also be used in the data base 
to generate primary data. The Recipe Match program has the 
ability to inform the user of the following: 

1 . Low balance 4. Recipe ingredients 

2 . Items available 5. Cost per serving 

3. Items not in inventory 

It accepts either manually keyed recipes or recipes stored on 
disk. Then it compares the recipe ingredients and quantities 
with your inventory. You will know what you must buy before 
you start cooking. 


APPLICATION 

Table 6-1 shows a small data base. It contains the eight 
categories given earlier across the top of the chart. Down the 
left side are ten records. Each stored record has information 
entered into each category. The following examples show 
how the logic flows when your computer is asked a question. 
These examples will aid you in designing your database. The 
number that follows each question is the menu item number. 
Table 6-2 explains the meaning of the temperature column. 

□ What about timing? (time to prepare) 

1 hour or less - 3, 4, 5, 8, 9 

1 hour to 2 hours - 2, 6, 10 

2 hours to 3 hours - 1, 7 

□ What about cost? (cost per serving) 

Less than .50/ - 1, 2, 8 

.50/ to $1.00 - 6, 9 
$1.00 to $2.00 - 3, 4, 7, 10 
$2.00 and above - 5 

□ What about equipment ? 
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Table 6-1. Sample Data Base. 
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Degrees F. Degrees C. 


Slow (cool) 250-300 120-150 

Moderate 300-400 150-200 

Moderately hot 400-450 200-230 

Hot 450-475 230-250 

Very hot 475-500 250-270 


Baking pans - 5 
Flame proof casserole - 7 
Heavy pot - 1, 2 
Mixing bowl - 3, 10 
Pie dish - 6, 9 
Sauce pan - 6 
Skillet - 4, 8 

□ What about emotions ? (calories) 

Less than 200 calories - 1, 2, 3 
201 to 300 calories - 4, 5, 7 
301 to 400 calories - 6 

401 and up - 8, 9, 10 

□ What about variety ? (food group) 

Meat group - 2, 4, 5, 6 
Vegetable group - 1, 3, 8 

Milk group - 9, 10 

Bread and cereal - none on file 

□ What about emotions ? (family likes & dislikes) 
Dad likes - 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Mom likes - 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Johnny dislikes - 2 
Amanda dislikes - 2, 4 
Entertaining - 2, 5, 10 

□ What about seasonings ? 

Spicy dishes - 2 
Moderate spicy dish - 1, 4 
Savory dishes - 6, 7 
Sweet dishes - 9, 10 
Includes wine - 7, 5 

□ What about temperatures ? 

Cold - 10, 3 

Cool - 1, 2 

Moderate - 4, 7, 8, 9 
Moderately hot - 6 
Hot - none on file 
Very hot - 5 


Table 6-2. Oven Temperature Chart. 
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Example 1 


Question. What dishes have less than 200 calories per 
serving? 

Reply: Records 1, 2, and 3 (which implies) 

1. Yankee Bean Soup 

2 . Gumbo 

3. Chefs Salad 


Example 2 

Question. What meat dish can I prepare in less than 1 
hour and have less than 300 calories per serving? 

Reply: Less than 300 calories - 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 
Less than 1 hour - 3, 4, 5 

Meat dish - 4,5 

Records 4 and 5 (which implies) 

4. Crab Patties 

5. Oyster Rockefeller 


Example 3 

Question. What dessert has less than 200 calories? 
Reply: Dishes less than 200 calories - 1, 2, 3 

Dessert dishes - no record (which implies) 

None 


CULINARY INFORMATION 

The information contained in Appendix A is provided to help 
you begin compiling your own data base. You will want to 
enter some of the information presented directly into your 
computer. Cookbooks, newspapers, and magazines are other 
places where you will find useful information to add to your 
data base. Appendix B contains a list of cookbooks that I 
recommend as good resources. 
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LISTING 6-1, INVENTORY PROGRAM 


10 REM - 

30 REM INVENTORY CREATE/UPDA 

TE 

50 REM - 

70 REM 

80 ONERR GOTO 19000 

90 REM SET UP PROGRAM VARIABLES 

110 REM 

130 REM FILE VARIABLES 
150 REM 

170 D1 $ = CHR$ < 4 ) : F 1 $ = "INVENT 
OR.F01" 

190 D2$ = ".DZMII = ",L170":R0$ 
= " , R0 " 

210 R1 $ = ",R": DIM Z$<4) 

212 BL$ = FOR I = 1 TO 40:BL$ 

= BL$ + " ": NEXT I 
230 REM 

250 REM A $ - INGREDIENT IN INVE 
NTORY 

270 REM B$ - SYNONYM FOR SAME 

INVENTORY ITEM 

290 REM C - COST PER UNIT FOR 
THIS ITEM 

310 REM D$ - VERBAL DESCRIPTIO 
N OF THIS ITEM 

330 REM U$ - UNITS USED TO MEA 
SURE HOW MUCH OF THIS ITEM 
350 REM R - LEVEL AT WHICH WE 
REORDER THIS ITEM 
370 REM L $ - LOCATION OF THIS 
ITEM - ALPHABETIC CODE 
390 REM S$ - SUPPLIER CODE ALP 
HABETIC TWO LETTERS 
410 REM Z$ - ATTRIBUTES LIST S 
UCH AS FOOD TYPE, SPECIAL EC 
T. 

430 GOSUB 490: REM INTRODUCTION 

450 GOSUB 810: REM INPUT 
470 END 





490 REM INTRO 

510 TEXT : HONE 

530 PRINT 

550 PRINT “ THE PURPOSE OF THI 
S PROGRAM IS TO" 

570 PRINT “CREATE THE INVENTORY 
LIST. THE " 

590 PRINT “FOLLOWING ITEMS MIGHT 
BE IN YOUR" 

610 PRINT “INVENTORY:" 

630 PRINT 

650 PRINT “AMOUNT LEFT, SUPPLIER 
CODE, KEYWORD" 

670 PRINT “ANOTHER NAME FOR THE 
ITEM, VERBAL" 

690 PRINT “DESCRIPTION, UNIT OF 
MEASURE, QUANTITY," 

710 PRINT “COST PER UNIT, REORDE 
R WHEN THIS" 

730 PRINT "AMOUNT LEFT, SUPPLIER 
CODE, ITEM" 

750 PRINT “LOCATION, AND A LIST 
OF CHARACTERISTICS" 

770 PRINT “SUCH AS FOOD CLASS." 

771 PRINT : PRINT "PRESS RETURN 

TO CONTINUE GET M$: PRINT 

790 RETURN 

810 REM - 


830 REM DRIVER ROUTINE 
850 REM - 


870 REM 

890 REM CHECK FILE 
900 PRINT 

910 PRINT D1$;"OPEN “;F1$;D2$;L1 
$ 

930 PRINT D1 $;"READ “;F1 $ ; R0 $ 

970 INPUT TR 

975 IF TR = 0 THEN ER = 2 
9 9 0 PRINT D1 $;"CLOSE" 

1 07 0 HOME :A $ = "THERE ARE PRESE 
NTLY " + STR$ (TR) + " SUPP 
LY": GOSUB 5000 

1 0 90 A $ = "ITEMS IN YOUR INVENTOR 







Y FILE' 1 : GOSUB 50 0 0 
1110 VTAB 4: HTAB (6): PRINT "1 
.... ADD NEW ITEM" 

1130 VTAB 6: HTAB (6): PRINT "2 
.... UPDATE EXISTING ITEM" 
1150 VTAB 8: HTAB (6): PRINT "3 
.... PRINT INVENTORY" 

1170 VTAB 10: HTAB (6): PRINT "4 
.... QUIT SESSION" 

1190 VTAB 12: HTAB (6): INPUT "E 
NTER OPTION ";M$ 

1210 IF VAL <M$) < 1 OR VAL (M 
$) > 4 THEN A $ = "INVALID OP 

TION": GOSUB 5100: GOTO 1190 

1230 PRINT : GOSUB 5300 

1250 IF VAL (M$) = 4 THEN END 

1270 ON VAL (M$) GOSUB 1310,300 
0,4000 

1290 GOTO 1070 

1291 END 

1310 REM - 


1330 REM ADD NEW ITEM 
1350 REM - 


1370 REM 
1390 HOME 

1410 VTAB 1:A$ = "NEW ITEM ENTRY 
GOSUB 5000: PRINT 
1430 VTAB 3: HTAB (1): INPUT " 
INGREDIENT NAME ";I $ 

1450 II = LEN (1$): IF II < 1 OR 
II > 16 THEN A$ = "NAME MUST 
BE 1 TO 16 CHARACTERS": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB 3: PRINT 
BL$: GOTO 1430 
1470 IF TR = 0 GOTO 1530 
1490 GOSUB 2470: REM SEE IF ITE 
M EXIST 

1510 IF ER = 0 THEN PRINT "RECO 
RD ALREADY EXIST. MUST USE U 
PDATE": PRINT : PRINT "PRESS 
RETURN TO CONTINUE";: GET M 
$: PRINT : RETURN 







1530 GOSUB 1710: GOSUB 1750: GOSUB 
1810: GOSUB 1870: GOSUB 1950 
: GOSUB 2030: GOSUB 2110: GOSUB 
2170: GOSUB 2230: GOSUB 2290 
: GOSUB 2350: GOSUB 2410 
1550 VTAB 18: HTAB (2): PRINT “A 
NY CHANGES - Y OR N "; 

1570 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 1570 

1590 PRINT : VTAB 18: HTAB (1): PRINT 
BL $ 

1610 IF M$ = "N" THEN 1690 
1630 VTAB 18: HTAB (2): INPUT "E 
NTER ITEM NUMBER “;M$: PRINT 

1 6 5 0 1 1 = VAL (M$): IF I 1 < 1 OR 
II > 12 THEN A $ = "INVALID I 
TEM NUMBER": GOSUB 5100: PRINT 
: VTAB 18: PRINT BL $: GOTO 1 
630 

1670 PRINT : GOSUB 5300 
1672 ON II GOSUB 1710,1750,1810, 
1870,1950,2030,2110,2170,223 
0,2290,2350,2410 
1674 GOTO 1550 

1690 GOSUB 2730: RETURN : REM S 
TORE REC 

1710 VTAB 4: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

1) INGREDIENT SYNONYM ";B$ 

1 73 0 PRINT :11 = LEN (B$ ) : IF I 
1>16 THEN A $ = "SYNONYM MU 
ST BE 0 TO 16 CHARACTERS": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB 4: PRINT 
BL $: GOTO 1710 
1740 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
1750 VTAB 5: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

2) DESCRIPTION ";D$: PRINT 

1 7 7 0 II = LEN (D$): IF II > 20 THEN 
A $ = "DESCRIPTION 0 TO 20 CH 
ARACTERS": GOSUB 5100: PRINT 
: VTAB 5: PRINT BL $: GOTO 17 
50 

1790 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 

1810 VTAB 6: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

3) UNIT OF MEASURE " ;U$: PRINT 
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1830 II = LEN <U$>: IF 11 < 1 OR 
II > ; 6 THEN A $ = "UNIT CONSI 
ST OF 1 TO i CHARACTERS": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB 6: PRINT 
BL $: GOTO 1810 
1850 GOSUB 2330: RETURN 
1870 VTAB 7: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

4) QUANITY " ;Q$ : PRINT 
1880 IF LEN (Q$) = 0 THEN A$ = 

"QUANTITY VALUE IS 0 TO 9999 
": GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
7: PRINT BL$: GOTO 1870 
1 89 0 II = VAL (Q$> : IF II < 0 OR 
II > 9999 THEN A$ = "QUANITY 
VALUE IS 0 TO 9999": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB 7: PRINT 
BL $: GOTO 1870 
1910 Q$ = 5TR$ ( VAL (Q$>) 

1930 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 

1950 VTAB 8: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

5) COST PER UNIT ";C$: PRINT 

1 9 70 II = VAL <C$) : IF (II < 0.0 

I OR II > 99.99) THEN A$ = " 
COST RANGE IS 00.01 TO 99.99 
": GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 

8: PRINT BL $: GOTO 1950 
1 99 0 C$ = STR$ ( VAL (C$) ) 

2010 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 

2030 VTAB 9: HTAB (1): INPUT " ( 

6) REORDER POINT ";R$: PRINT 

2040 IF LEN <R$) = 0 THEN A$ = 
"REORDER RANGE IS 0 TO 999": 
GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 9: 
PRINT BL $: GOTO 2030 
205 0 II = VAL (R$): IF (II < 0 OR 

II > 999) THEN A$ = "REORDER 
RANGE IS 0 TO 999": GOSUB 5 

100: PRINT : VTAB 9: PRINT B 
L$. GOTO 2030 

2070 GOSUB 2 3 3 0 : R$ = STR$ ( VAL 

(R$ ) ) 

2090 RETURN 

2110 VTAB 10: HTAB (1): INPUT " 



(7) SUPPLIER CODE ";S$: PRINT 


2130 IF LEN (S$) > 10 THEN A$ = 
"SUPPLIER LENGTH IS 0 TO 10“ 

: GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 1 
0: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2110 
2150 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
2170 VTAB 11: HTAB (1): INPUT " 

(8) LOCATION CODE ";L$: PRINT 
2190 IF LEN (L$) > 10 THEN A$ = 

•’LOCATION 0 TO 10 CHARACTERS 
’•: GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
11: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2170 
2210 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
2230 VTAB 12: HTAB (1): INPUT " 

(9) ATTRIBUTE 1 ";Z$<1): PRINT 

2250 IF LEN (Z$(1)) > 10 THEN A 
$ = “ATTRIBUTE LENGTH IS 0 T 
O 10": GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
12: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2230 
2270 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 

22 90 VTAB 13: HTAB (1): INPUT •' < 

10) ATTRIBUTE 2 ";Z$<2>: PRINT 

2310 IF LEN (Z$(2)) > 10 THEN A 
$ = “ATTRIBUTE LENGTH IS 0 T 
O 10": GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
13: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2290 
2330 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
2350 VTAB 14: HTAB (1): INPUT “( 

11) ATTRIBUTE 3 ";Z$<3): PRINT 

23 7 0 IF LEN (Z $ < 3)) > 10 THEN A 

$ = “ATTRIBUTE LENGTH IS 0 T 
O 10“: GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
14: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2290 
2390 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
2410 VTAB 15: HTAB (1): INPUT "< 

12) ATTRIBUTE 4 “;Z$(4): PRINT 

2430 IF LEN <Z$<4)) ) 10 THEN A 
$ = "ATTRIBUTE LENGTH IS 0 T 
O 10": GOSUB 5100: PRINT : VTAB 
15: PRINT BL$: GOTO 2290 
2450 GOSUB 5300: RETURN 
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2470 REM 


2490 REM CHECK TO SEE IF RECORD 
EXIST 

2510 REM - 


2530 REM 
2550 ER = 0 

257 0 PRINT D1 $;“OPEN “;F1$;D2$;L 
1 $ 

2590 FOR I * 1 TO TR 

2610 PRINT D1 $;“READ “;F1$;R1$;I 

2630 INPUT 12$ 

2650 IF 1$ < > 12$ THEN 2670 

2660 INPUT B$,D$,U$,Q$, C $ , R $ , S $ , 
L$ : FOR I = 1 TO 4: INPUT Z$ 
(I): NEXT I: GOTO 2690 
2670 NEXT I:ER = 2 
26 9 0 PRINT D1 $;“CLOSE" 

2710 RETURN 

2730 REM - 


2750 REM STORE ITEM RECORD 
2770 REM - 


2790 REM 

2810 PRINT D1 $;“OPEN M ;F1$;D2$;L 
1 $ 

2830 IF ER = 2 THEN TR = TR + 1 
2850 PRINT Dl$;“WRITE “;F1$;R1$; 
TR 

2870 PRINT 1$: PRINT B$: PRINT D 
$: PRINT U$: PRINT Q$: PRINT 
C$: PRINT R$: PRINT S$: PRINT 
L$: FOR I = 1 TO 4: PRINT Z$ 

<I): NEXT I 

2890 PRINT D1 $;"WRITE “;F1$;R0$ 
2910 PRINT TR 
2 9 30 PRINT D1 $ ; ,, CLOSE“ 

2950 RETURN 

30 00 REM -- 


3001 REM UPDATE RECORD 

3002 REM -- 
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3003 REM 

3004 HOME 

300 5 VTAB 1 :A $ = “UPDATE ITEM": GOSUB 
5000: PRINT 

3006 IF TR = 0 THEN PRINT : PRINT 
“THERE ARE NO RECORDS IN THE 
FILE": PRINT : PRINT “PRESS 
RETURN TO CONTINUE"GET M 
$: PRINT : RETURN 
3008 VTAB 3: HTAB (1): INPUT “ 

NAME OF ITEM ";I$ 

3 0 09 II = LEN ( 1$) : IF 11 < 1 OR 
II > 16 THEN A$ = “NAME MUST 
BE 1 TO 16 CHARACTERS": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB (3): PRINT 
BL$: GOTO 3008 

3010 GOSUB 5300: GOSUB 2470: REM 
CHECK TO SEE IF FILE EXIST 

3012 IF ER = 2 THEN PRINT : PRINT 
“RECORD DOES NOT EXIST. YOU 

MUST": PRINT "USE THE ADD O 
PTION": PRINT : PRINT “PRESS 
RETURN TO CONTINUE";: GET M 
$: PRINT : RETURN 

3013 1$ = 12$ 

3014 HOME : VTAB 3: HTAB (1): PRINT 

“ NAME OF ITEM “;I$ 

3016 VTAB 4: HTAB (1): PRINT " < 

1) SYNONYM ";B$ 

3018 VTAB 5: HTAB (1): PRINT " ( 

2) DESCRIPTION ";D$ 

3020 VTAB 6: HTAB (1): PRINT " ( 

3) UNIT OF MEASURE “;U$ 

3022 VTAB 7: HTAB (1): PRINT “ ( 

4) QUANITY “;Q$ 

3024 VTAB 8: HTAB (1): PRINT “ < 

5) COST PER UNIT “;C$ 

3026 VTAB 9: HTAB (1): PRINT " ( 

6) REORDER POINT “;R$ 

3028 VTAB 10: HTAB (1): PRINT “ 

< 7) SUPPLIER CODE “;S$ 

3030 VTAB 11: HTAB (1): PRINT " 

(8) LOCATION CODE “;L$ 

3032 VTAB 12: HTAB (1): PRINT “ 

(9) ATTRIBUTE 1 “;Z$(D 
3034 VTAB 13: HTAB (1): PRINT “< 
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10) ATTRIBUTE 2 ";Z$ < 2 ) 

3036 VTAB 14: HTAB (1): PRINT "< 

11) ATTRIBUTE 3 ";Z$<3) 

3038 VTAB 15: HTAB (1): PRINT " < 

12) ATTRIBUTE 4 “;Z$<4) 

3040 GOSUB 1550 

3042 RETURN 

4000 REM - 


4001 REM PRINT INVENTORY FIL 

E 

4002 REM - 


4004 REM 

4006 HOME 

4008 VTAB 2:A$ = "THIS ROUTINE V 

ILL LIST INVENTORY FILE": GOSUB 
5000 

4010 VTAB 3:A$ = "TO THE LINE PR 

INTER. INSURE THE PRINT": GOSUB 
5000 

4012 VTAB 4:A$ = "IS TURNED ON, 

IS ON LINE, AND HAS PAPER": GOSUB 
5000 

4014 VTAB 7: PRINT "DO YOU WISH 
TO CONTINUE - Y OR N "; 

4016 GET M$: IF M$ < ) "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 4016 

4018 IF M$ = "N" THEN RETURN 

4020 IF TR = 0 THEN PRINT :A$ = 

"NO RECORDS IN THE FILE": GOSUB 
5100: PRINT : VTAB 10: HTAB 
(6): PRINT "PRESS ANY KEY TO 
CONTINUE";: GET M$: PRINT : 
RETURN 

402? PRINT 

40 30 PRINT CHR $ <4);"PR#1": PRINT 
CHR$ < ?);"8ON" 

4040 REM -- OPEN INVENTORY FILE 

404 2 PRINT D1 $;"OPEN ";F1$;D2$;L 
1 $ 

4044 FOR I = 1 TO TR 

4046 PRINT D1 $;"READ ";F1$;R1$;I 

4048 INPUT 1$,B$,D$,U$,0$,C$,R$, 







4050 

4060 

4080 
409 0 
4100 

411 0 
4120 

413 0 

4140 

4150 

4160 

4170 

4180 

4190 

420 0 

4210 
422 0 


S$: FOR J = 1 TO 4: INPUT Z$ 
< J): NEXT J 

PRINT CHR $ (12): REM EJEC 
T PAPER 


PRINT : 

PRINT 

ii 

•uv 

< 

RECORD 

FOR " + 

I $ : PR 

INT ""; 

TAB ( 

(78 - LEN (A $) 

) / 2 + 

1 

) ; A $ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

: PRINT 

ii 

" ; TAB 

14)i"SYNONYM"; 

TAB ( 2 4 

); 

B$ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"DESCRIPTION"; 

TAB( 20 

); 

D$ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"UNIT OF 

MEASURE"; TAB 

( 

16) ; 

U$ 





PRINT : 

PRINT 

""i TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"GUANITY" 

; TAB ( 

24);Q$ 



PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"COST PER 

UNIT" 

; TAB ( 

18 

) ; C $ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"QUANITY 

ON HAND"; TAB 

( 

16) ; 

Q$ 





PRINT : 

PRINT 

""; TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"REORDER 

POINT" 

; TAB ( 

18 

) ; R $ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"SUPPLIER 

CODE" 

; TAB ( 

48 

) ; S $ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"LOCATION 

[ CODE" 

; TAB ( 

18 

) ;L$ 

PRINT : 

PRINT 

""; TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"ATTRIBUTE #1"; 

TAB ( 1 

9) 

; Z$ ( 

1) 





PRINT : 

PRINT 

""; TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"ATTRIBUTE #2"; 

TAB ( 1 

9) 

i Z$ ( 

2) 





PRINT : 

PRINT 

TAB 

( 

14 ) ; 

"ATTRIBUTE #3"; 

TAB ( 1 

9) 

; Z$ < 

3) 





PRINT : 

PRINT 

""; TAB 

( 

14) ; 

"ATTRIBUTE #4"; 

TAB ( 1 

9) 

; Z$ ( 


4) 

NEXT I 

PRINT D1 $;"CLOSE" 
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4230 

PRINT 

CHR $ (12) 


424 0 

PRINT 

D1 $;"PR#0 " 


42 50 

RETURN 


500 0 

HTAB 

((40 - LEN 

(AS)) / 2 


1) : PRINT A $: RETURN 

5100 

VTAB 

22: FLASH : 

GOSUB 5000 


: NORMAL : RETURN 


530 0 

VTAB 

22: HTAB (1) 

: PRINT BL 


$: RETURN 


600 0 

REM 





6010 

REM 

FILE DOES NOT EXIST 

60 20 

603 0 

REM 

REM 

CREATE ONE 




604 0 

REM 



6050 

PRINT 

D1 $;"CLOSE 

n 

606 0 

PRINT 

D 1 $;"OPEN " 

;FI $;D2$ ; L 


1$ 



6070 

TR = 0 



6080 

PRINT 

Dl$;"WRITE 

";F1 $;R0$ 

608 5 

PRINT 

TR 


6090 

PRINT 

D1 $ ; "CLOSE" 


609 1 

ER = 2 



6095 

RETURN 


1 90 00 

REM 





190 10 

1 9020 

REM 

REM 

ERROR TRAP 

ROUTINE 



1 90 30 

REM 



1 90 40 

E = 

PEEK (222) 


1 9050 

LI = 

PEEK (218) 

+ PEEK (2 


19) * 

256 


1 9060 

IF LI = 970 AND 

E = 5 THEN 


GOSUB 

6000: GOTO 

1070 

1 9 065 

IF E 

< > 8 THEN 

1 90 7 0 

1 9 0 66 

HOME 

:A $ = "THE 

DISK IS FU 


LL": GOSUB 5100: VTAB 2:A$ = 
"YOU WILL HAVE TO INSERT ANO 
THER": GOSUB 5000:A$ = "INIT 
ALIZED DISK AND RESTART": GOSUB 
5000 

1 90 67 PRINT : PRINT D1 $;"CLOSE" 
19068 PRINT :A$ = "PRESS ANY KEY 
TO RESTART": GOSUB 5000: GET 







M$: PRINT : GOTO 450 
19070 IF E < >9 THEN 19200 

19080 IF E = 9 THEN HOME :A$ = 
"THERE IS AN I/O ERROR ON DR 
IVE 2": GOSUB 5100: VTAB 2: A 
$ = “CHECK TO SEE IF THE DIS 
K IS INITALI ZED": GOSUB 500 0 
: A $ = “OR RESEAT THE DISK IN 
THE DRIVE" 

19090 GOSUB 5000: PRINT :A$ = "P 

RESS ANY KEY TO RESTART": GOSUB 
5000: GET M$: PRINT 
19095 PRINT Dl$ ; "CLOSE": GOTO 45 
0 

1 92 00 HOME :A $ = "ERROR # " + STR$ 
(E) + " DETECTED AT LINE " + 
STR$ (LI): GOSUB 5000 
19210 PRINT :A $ = "UNTRAPPED ERR 
OR": GOSUB 5000 
19300 END 

LISTING 6-2, RECIPE MATCH 

10 TEXT : HOME 

20 ONERR GOTO 3780 

30 REM RECIPE ITEMS AVAILABLE P 

ROGRAM 

40 REM COUNTERS 

50 REM INVC - COUNT OF ITEM 
S READ FROM INVENTORY FILE ? 

60 REM RECC - COUNT OF ITEM 

S INCLUDED IN RECIPE 
70 REM HAVC - COUNT OF ITEM 

S AVAL IABLE FOR RECIPE 
80 REM NEEC - COUNT OF ITEM 

S NOT AVAL I ABLE 1 TOO LOW, 2 
NEW 

90 REM NWC - INDICATES HOW 
MANY OF THE ITEMS NEEDED ARE 
NEW 

100 REM PREFIXES TO INV 

ENTORY FIELD NAMES 
110 REM H - IMPLIES ITEM 

S WE HAVE IN SUFFICIENT QUAN 
TITY 


110 



120 


IMPLIES ITEM 


REM N 

S WE NEED 
130 REM R - IMPLIES RECI 

PE RECORDS 


140 REM FS - INDICATES RE 

CIPE FILE SOURCE 0-FILE L-KE 
YIN 


150 

REM 


END OF FILE IND 


ICATORS 

0 - 

MORE 1 - EOF 

160 

REM IRECO 

- FOR RECIPE F 


ILE 



170 

REM 

Y FILE 

INVO 

- FOR INVENTOR 

180 

REM 



190 

REM 

Y SIZE 

ITOP 

- MAXIMUM ARRA 

200 

REM 

IVH 

- WHERE THE NE 


V ITEMS 

Y 

ARE 

IN THE NEED ARRA 

210 

REM 


INVENTORY FIELD 


S 



220 

REM 

A $ 

- KEY WORD, 


B$ - SYNONYM, DS - DESCRIPT 
ION 

230 REM US - UNITS, Q - 

QUANTITY, C - UNIT COST, T 
C - COST FOR RECIPE 

240 REM S$ - SUPPLIER COD 

E, LS - LOCATION CODE, Z 

S - ITEM ATTRIBUTES 

250 DIM HAS<10),RDS(10),RUS<10), 
RQ(10),Z$<4) 

260 DIM HAS(10),HBS<10>,HD$(10), 
HUS<10),HQ(10),HC(10),HTC(10 
),HLS <10) 

270 DIM NAS(IO),NBS(10),NDS(10> , 
NUS(10),NQ(10),NC(10),NTC(10 
),NSS(10) 

2B0 DIM NLS(IO),IVH(10> 

290 REM INITALIZE CONSTAN 

TS 

300 REM -- 

310 DS = CHRS (4) :DRS = " ,D2" 

320 FIS = “INVENTOR.F01" 

330 F2S = "RECIPE.F02" 




3 4 0 TNOC$ = "PRESS RETURN TO CONT 
INUE " 

350 INPUT "ENTER TODAY'S DATE: " 
; DTE $ 

3 60 REM - 


370 REM DRIVER ROUTINES 

380 REM - 


390 REM 

400 GOSUB 660: REM INITALIZE OT 
HER VARIABLES 

410 GOSUB 790: REM ASK RECIPE N 
AME 

420 GOSUB 2020: REM CK FOR RECI 
PE 

430 IF TR = 0 AND FS = 0 THEN HOME 
: PRINT "RECIPE FILE IS EMPT 
Y": GOTO 620 
440 IF E = 8 GOTO 420 
450 IF E > 0 THEN END 


460 

IF ER = 

2 AND 

FS 

= 0 THEN 

PRINT 


"RECIPE DOES 

LE": GOTO 620 

NOT 

EXIST ON 

FI 

470 

IF ER = 

0 

IF ER = 

2 AND 

FS 

= 1 THEN 

53 

480 

0 AND 

FS 

= 0 THEN 

53 

490 

U 

IF ER = 

0 AND 

FS 

= 1 THEN 

PRINT 


"RECIPE 

ALREADY EXIST ON FIL 


E": PRINT "DO 

NTINUE - Y OR 

YOU 

N " 

WISH TO 

/ 

CO 

500 

GET M$: 

IF M$ 

< 

> "Y" AND 

M 


$ < > "N" THEN 500 

510 IF M5 = "Y" THEN 530 
520 GOTO 400 

530 IF FS = 1 THEN GOSUB 870: REM 
ASK FOR RECIPE 

540 IF FS = 1 THEN GOSUB 1550: REM 
OFFER CHANCE TOSAVE RECIPE 
550 GOSUB 1130: REM MATCH DATA 
WITH INVENTORY 
560 IF TI > 0 THEN 580 
570 PRINT "THERE ARE NO ITEMS IN 

THE INVENTORY": PRINT : PRINT 
"PRESS RETURN TO CONTINUE ": 
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GET MS: PRINT : GOTO 620 
580 GOSUB 1730: REM OFFER SUMMA 
RY 

600 GOSUB 1870: REM OFFER COST 
CALCULATIONS 

610 GOSUB 3220: REM OFFER BETA I 
LS 

620 PRINT "ANOTHER RECIPE - Y OR 

N »; 

630 GET MS: IF MS < > "Y" AND M 

$ < > "N" THEN 630 

640 IF MS = "Y" GOTO 400 
650 END 

660 REM -- 

670 REM INITALIZE OTHER VAR 

IABLES 

680 REM - 


690 INV0 = 0:IRECO = 0:NVC = 0 
700 RECC = 0:HAVC = 0:NEEC = 0 
705 LBS = M ": FOR I = 1 TO 40:LB$ 

= LBS + " ": NEXT I 
710 ER = 0 
720 HOME : PRINT 

730 PRINT "IS THE RECIPE TO BE K 
EYED IN - Y OR-N "; 

740 GET MS: IF MS < > "Y" AND M 

$ < > "N" THEN 740 

750 IF MS = "N" THEN FS = 0: GOTO 
780: REM READ FROM FILE 
760 FS = 1: REM READ FROM KEYBOA 
RD 

770 PRINT 
780 RETURN 

790 REM - 

800 REM ASK RECIPE NAME 

810 REM --- 

820 REM 

830 HOME : VTAB 2: PRINT "ENTER 
NAME OF RECIPE (1-25 CHARACT 
ERS) " 

84 0 VTAB 3: PRINT LBS: INPUT ,lu *, 
RNS 
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850 RN = LEN <RN$>: IF RN > 0 AND 

RN < 26 THEN GOSUB 2440: RETURN 

86 0 A $ = "NAME LENGTH IS 1 TO 25 



CHARACTERS": GOSUB 2430: 

GOTO 

870 

840 

REM 





880 

890 

REM 

R 

REM 

GET RECIPE FROM 

USE 



900 

REM 



910 

NAM$ = 

RN$: HOME 


920 

INPUT 

"ENTER NUMBER OF SERVI 


NGS FROM RECIPE ";SER$ 



930 IF VAL (SER$) > 0 AND VAL 
(SER$) < 1 000 THEN GOSUB 24 
40: GOTO 950 

940 A $ = "NUMBER OF SERVINGS 1 TO 

999": GOSUB 2430: VTAB 1: PRINT 
LB$: VTAB 1: GOTO 920 
950 FOR I = 1 TO 10: HOME :A$ = 

"INGREDIENT # " + STR$ (I) + 

" ” + NAM$: GOSUB 2420 
960 VTAB 3: INPUT "ENTER INGREDI 
ENT NAME ";RA$(I): PRINT 
970 IF LEN (RA $(I)) > 0 AND LEN 
<RA$<I>) < 17 THEN GOSUB 24 
40: GOTO 990 

980 A $ = "NAME 1 TO 16 CHARACTERS 

LONG": GOSUB 2430: VTAB 3: PRINT 
LB $: GOTO 96 0 

990 VTAB 5: INPUT "ENTER UNIT OF 
MEASURE ";RU$(I): PRINT 
1000 IF LEN (RU$(I)) > 0 AND LEN 
(RU $( I ) ) < 7 THEN GOSUB 244 
0: GOTO 1020 

1010 A$ = "UNIT LENGTH IS 1 TO 6 

CHARACTERS": GOSUB 2430: VTAB 
5: PRINT LB $: GOTO 990 
1020 VTAB 7: INPUT "ENTER QUANIT 
Y REQUIRED ";RQ$(I): PRINT 
1030 QR = VAL (RQ$<I)): IF (QR * 

90.0 > 0 . 9 9 9 9 9 AND QR < =9 

9.99) AND LEN (RQ$(I)) < 6 THEN 
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GOSUB 2440: GOTO 1050 
1 0 40 A $ = "QUANITY RANGE IS 00.01 
TO 99.99": GOSUB 2430: VTAB 
7: PRINT LB $: GOTO 1020 
1050 VTAB 10: PRINT "ANY CORRECT 
IONS NECESSARY - Y OR N "; 
1060 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 
M$ < > "N" THEN 1060 

1070 PRINT : IF M$ = "Y" THEN 96 
0 

1080 VTAB 12: PRINT "ENTER ANOTH 
ER INGREDIENT - Y OR N"; 

1090 GET M$ : IF M$ < > "Y" AND 
M$ < > "N" THEN 1090 

1100 PRINT : IF M$ = "N" THEN NI 
= I : I = 10:NI$ = STR $ (NI) 


1110 

NEXT I 



1120 

RETURN 



113 0 

R FM 






1140 

REM 

FIND 

INGREDIENT MATCH 


ES 



1150 

R FM 



a Ci n 



1160 

REM 



1170 

REM - 

- OPEN INVENTORY FILE 

1180 

PRINT 

DS ; " 

OPEN ";FI $;DR$ ; " , 


LI 70" 



1190 

PRINT 

D $ i " 

READ ";F1$;",R0" 

1200 

INPUT 

TI 


1210 

IF TI 

= 0 

THEN IR = 2: GOTO 


1430 



1220 

FOR I 

= 1 

TO VAL (NI$ ) 

1230 

FOR J 

= 1 

TO TI 

1240 

PRINT 

D$ ; " 

READ " ; F 1 $ ; " , R " ; J 

1250 

INPUT 

1$,B$,D1$,U$,Q$,C$,R$ 


,S$,L$ 



1260 

IF RA$(I) 

= 1$ OR RA$(I) = 


B$ THEN 

[ GOTO 1300 

1270 

NEXT J 



1280 

REM - 

DID 

i NOT FIND INGREDI 


ENT 



1290 

NEEC = 

NEEC 

+ 1 : NA $ (NEEC) = 







RA$<I):NU$(NEEC) = RU$(I):NQ 
(NEEC) = VAL (RQ$<I> >:NB$ <N 
EEC) = BL$:NC(NEEC) = 0:NVC = 
NVC + 1:IVH(NVC) = NEEC: GOTO 
14 2 0 

1300 REM - CHECK UNITS 

1310 IF RU$(I) = U$ THEN 1400 

1320 PRINT 

1330 PRINT “WE MUST ADOPT THE UN 
ITS OF THE RECIPE" 

1340 PRINT "TO THE INVENTORY UNI 
TS": PRINT : PRINT "VE HAVE 
"; VAL <Q$);" ";U$i" OF " ; I $ 

1350 PRINT "IN INVENTORY AND THE 

RECIPE CALLS FOR": PRINT VAL 
(RQ $( I ) ) ; " ";RU$(I ) ; " OF " ; R 
A $(I) : PRINT : PRINT "HOW MA 
NY ";U$;" WOULD "; VAL (RQ $( 

I));" ";RU$< I > ; " REPRESENT" 

1 35 9 PRINT D$;"CLOSE" 

1360 PRINT " ";: INPUT " ";X 

1361 PRINT : PRINT "THANK YOU. 

I WILL ADJUST THE RECIPE" 

1 36 2 RQ$(I ) = STR$ (X) :RU$( I ) = 

U$ 

1363 PRINT : PRINT D$;"OPEN ";F1 
$;DR $ ;" ,L170" 

137 0 IF VAL < RQ$ <I)) ( = VAL 

(Q$) THEN 1400 

1 38 0 NEEC = NEEC + 1:L = NEEC:NA$ 

<L) = 1$:NB $(L) = B $:ND$(L) = 

D1$:NU$(L) = U$:NQ(L) = VAL 
(RQ$(I)):NC(L) = VAL <C$) 

1390 NTC(L) = VAL (C$) * VAL (R 
Q$(I)) :NS $(L) = S$:NL$(L) = 

L $: GOTO 1420 

1400 HAVC = HAVC + 1:L = HAVC :HA $ 

<L> = 1$:HB$(L) = B $:HD $ < L ) = 

D1 $:HU $(L) = U$:HQ(L) = VAL 
(RQ$<I>) 

1410 HC < L) = VAL (C $) :HTC(L) = VAL 
(C$) * VAL (RQ $(I) ) :HS$(L) = 

S$:HL$(L ) = L$ 

1420 NEXT I 

1430 PRINT D$;"CLOSE": RETURN 
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1440 REM 


1450 REM CREATE INVENTOR FILE I 
F ERROR 

14 6 0 REM - 


1470 REM 

1 480 PRINT D$;"CLOSE ";F1$;DR$ 

1 49 0 PRINT D $;“OPEN ";F1 $;DR $;", 
L1 7 0 *' 

1500 TI = 0 

1510 PRINT D$;"WRITE ";F1 $;DR $;” 
, R0 " 

1 520 PRINT TI 

1530 PRINT D$;"CLOSE ";F1$;DR$ 
1540 RETURN 

155 0 REM - 


1560 REM OFFER TO SAVE RECIPE 
1570 REM - 


1 5 80 REM 

1590 HOME : PRINT "SAVE THE RECI 
PE - y OR N "; 

1600 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 1600 

1610 PRINT : IF MS = "N" THEN 17 
20 

1620 REM CK IF ALREADY EXIST 

1630 IF ER = 2 THEN TR = TR + 1 

1 6 4 0 NI$ = STR$ (NI) 

1 650 PRINT D$;"OPEN " ; F2 $;D2$;", 

L 3 2 0 " 

1660 PRINT D$i"WRITE ";F2$;",R"; 

TR 

1670 PRINT NAM$: PRINT SER$: PRINT 
NI $ 

1680 FOR I = 1 TO NI: PRINT RA$< 

I): PRINT RU$(I): PRINT RQ$< 

I): NEXT I 

1 6 90 PRINT D$;"WRITE " ; F 2 $ ; ",R0" 

1 70 0 PRINT TR 

1710 PRINT D$;"CLOSE " ; F2$ 

1720 RETURN 
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1730 


REM 


1740 REM OFFER SUMMARY 

1750 REM - 


1 76 0 REM 

1770 HOME : PRINT : PRINT 
1780 PRINT "WOULD YOU LIKE TO SE 
E A SUMMARY OF": PRINT "THE 
SEARCH - Y OR N 


1790 

GET M$: 

IF M$ < 

) "Y" AND 


M$ < > 

"N" THEN 

1790 

1800 

PRINT : 

3 

4I> 

II 

"N" THEN RETURN 

1810 

HOME : 

VTAB 1:A$ 

= "SUMMARY 


OF": GOSUB 2420: 

VTAB 3 : A$ = 


NAM$ + " 

RECIPE": 

GOSUB 2420 


: VTAB 5 

:A$ = "THE RECIPE CA 


LLS FOR 

" + NI$ + 

" ITEMS": GOSUB 


2420: PRINT 


1820 

IF HAVC 

> 1 THEN 

VTAB 7:A$ 


= "OF THESE YOU HAVE " + STR$ 
(HAVC): GOSUB 2420: PRINT 

1830 J = NEEC - NVC: IF J > 0 THEN 
A$ = "YOU ARE LOW ON " + STR$ 

(J) + "INVENTORY ITEMS": GOSUB 
2420: PRINT 

1840 IF NWC > 0 THEN A$ = "YOU M 
UST ADD " + STR$ (NWC) + " 

NEW ITEMS": GOSUB 2420: PRINT 

1850 PRINT : VTAB 15: HTAB (6): PRINT 
"PRESS RETURN TO CONTINUE";: 

GET M$: PRINT 

1860 RETURN 

1870 REM - 

1880 REM OFFER COST CALCULATIO 
NS 

1 8 9 0 REM - 

190 0 REM 

1910 K = VAL <NI$> - HAVC 

1 92 0 HOME 

1930 IF K = 0 THEN 1980 

1940 PRINT "SINCE YOU HAVE ALL B 
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UT ";K;" ITEMS OF THE": PRINT 
NAM$\“ RECIPE WOULD": PRINT 
"YOU LIKE A COST PER SERVING 
H : PRINT "ESTIMATE - Y OR N 

ii . 
i 

1950 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 
M$ < > "N" THEN 1950 

1960 IF M$ = "N" THEN RETURN 
1970 GOSUB 2450: RETURN 
1980 PRINT "SINCE YOU HAVE ALL O 
F THE RECIPE": PRINT "WOULD 
YOU LIKE A COST PER SERVING" 

: PRINT "ESTIMATE - Y OR N"; 

1990 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 
M$ < > "N" THEN 1990 

2000 IF M$ = "N" THEN RETURN 
2010 GOSUB 2450: RETURN 
2020 REM - 


2030 REM SEARCH RECIPE IN FILE 


2040 REM 


2050 

2060 

2070 

2080 

20 9 0 
2100 
2110 

2120 

2130 


REM 
E = 0 

ONERR GOTO 3780 
PRINT D$;"OPEN ";F2$;DR$;", 
L 3 2 0 " 

PRINT D$;"READ ";F2$;",R0" 
INPUT TR 

IF TR = 0 THEN E = 0:ER = 2 
: GOTO 2180 
FOR I = 1 TO TR 
PRINT D$;"READ M ;F2$;",R";I 


2140 INPUT NAM$: IF RN$ = NAM$ THEN 
2160 

2150 NEXT I:ER = 2: GOTO 2180 
2160 INPUT SER$,NI$: FOR I = 1 TO 
VAL (NI$) 

2170 INPUT RA$(I),RU$(I) ,RQ$( I) : 
NEXT I 

2180 GOSUB 2190: RETURN 

2190 REM - 









2200 REM ROUTINE TO CLOSE FIL 
E 

2210 REM -- 


222 0 REM 

22 30 PRINT D $;"C LOSE ";F2$ 
2240 RETURN 

2250 REM - 


2260 REM CREATE FILE AREA ON ER 
R 

2270 REM - 


228 0 REM 
2 2 9 0 PRINT 

230 0 PRINT D $ ; "CLOSE ";F2S 
2310 PRINT D $;"OP EN ";F2 $;D2$ ; " , 

L 3 2 0 " 

2320 TR = 0 

233 0 PRINT D$;"WRITE ";F2$; " , R0 " 

2340 PRINT TR 

2350 PRINT D$;"CLOSE "; F2S 

2360 RETURN 

2370 PRINT "FILE I/O ERROR. CHE 
CK DRIVE DOOR" 

2380 PRINT "OR REMOVE THE DISK I 
N DRIVE 2" 

2390 PRINT "AND RESEAT IT." 

2400 INPUT "PRESS RETURN TO CONT 
INUE"; GET MS 
2410 GOTO 2140 

2420 HTAB ((40 - LEN (A$>) / 2 + 
1 ) : PRINT A $: RETURN 
2430 VTAB 22: FLASH : GOSUB 2420 
: NORMAL : RETURN 
2440 VTAB 22: PRINT LBS: RETURN 

2450 REM - 


2460 REM CALCULATE COST 
2470 REM - 


248 0 REM 

2490 K = 0: FOR I = 1 TO HAVC:K = 

K + HTC(I): NEXT I:J = K / VAL 
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(SER$): HOME 

2500 PRINT "THE ESTIMATED COST P 
ER SERVING": PRINT : PRINT " 

FOR THE "; 

2510 IF HAVC = VAL <NI$) THEN 2 
530 

2520 PRINT HAVC;" ITEMS OUT OF " 

i VAL (NI $);" IS": PRINT : GOTO 
2540 

2530 PRINT "COMPLETE RECIPE IS : " 

: PRINT 

2540 PRINT "TOTAL COST IS ";K 

2541 PRINT "COST PER SERVING IS 

";J 

2550 VTAB 15: PRINT "PRESS RETUR 

N TO CONTINUE ";: GET M$: PRINT 

2560 RETURN 

2570 REM - 


2580 REM LIST RECIPE 
2590 REM - 


2600 PRINT : FOR I = 1 TO VAL ( 

NI $ ) 

2610 HOME : REM CLEAR SCREEN 
2620 VTAB 4: PRINT " INGREDIENT 

... ";RA $( I ) 

2630 VTAB 6: PRINT " DESCRIPTION 
.. ";RD $ < I ) 

2640 VTAB 8: PRINT " UNIT OF MEA 
S . ";RU$<I ) 

2650 VTAB 10: PRINT " QUANTITY . 

.... " ; RQ$(I) 

2660 VTAB 22: HTAB (6): PRINT "P 
RESS RETURN TO CONINUE";: GET 
M$: PRINT 
2670 NEXT I 
2680 RETURN 

2690 REM - 

2700 REM LIST ITEMS VE HAVE 
2710 REM - 

2720 REM 

2730 FOR I = 1 TO HVAC 
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2740 HOME : PRINT "ITEMS AVAIL F 
OR ";NAM$ 

2750 VTAB 4: PRINT “INGREDIENT . 

... ";HA $( I ) 

2760 VTAB 6: PRINT “SYNONYM .... 

... " HB $ ( I ) 

2770 VTAB 8: PRINT "DESCRIPTION 
... ";HD $ < I ) 

2780 VTAB 10: PRINT "UNITS . 

.... “;HU$(I> 

2790 VTAB 12: PRINT "QUANTITY .. 

.... ";HQ <I> 

2800 VTAB 14: PRINT "UNIT COST . 

.... ";HC( I) 

2810 VTAB 16: PRINT "TOTAL COST 

.... ";HTC(I) 

2820 VTAB 18: PRINT "LOCATION .. 

.... “;HL$( I) 

2830 VTAB 22: HTAB (6): PRINT "P 

RESS RETURN TO CONTINUE ";: GET 
M$: PRINT 
2840 NEXT I 
2850 RETURN 

2860 REM - 

2870 REM QTY BELOW 

2880 REM - 

2890 REM 
2900 J = 1 

2910 FOR I = 1 TO NEEC 
2920 IF NVC = 0 THEN 2980 
2930 IF J > NVC THEN 2980 
2940 IF I < IWH(J) THEN 2980 

2950 IF I = IVH(J) THEN 3080 

2960 J = J + 1 

2970 PRINT “LEVELS BELOV RECIPE 
NEEDS" 

2980 VTAB 4: PRINT "INGREDIENT . 

... ";NA $ ( I ) 

2990 VTAB 6: PRINT "SYNONYM .... 

... ";NB $ ( I ) 

3000 VTAB 8: PRINT "DESCRIPTION 

... ";ND $( I ) 

3010 VTAB 10: PRINT "UNITS . 

.... ";NU$(I) 
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30 2 0 
30 30 
3040 
3050 
30 6 0 
3 070 

308 0 
30 90 
3100 


VTAB 12: PRINT "QUANTITY .. 

.... ";NQ(I) 

VTAB 14: PRINT "UNIT COST . 

.... ";NC<I) 

VTAB 16: PRINT "TOTAL COST 

.... ";NTC(I) 

VTAB 18: PRINT "SUPPLIER .. 

.... ";NS $ <I) 

VTAB 20: PRINT "LOCATION .. 

.... ";NL $(I) 

VTAB 22: HTAB (6): PRINT "F 
RESS RETURN TO CONTINUE ";: GET 
M$: PRINT 
NEXT I 
RETURN 

REM - 


3110 REM NOT FOUND ITEMS 

3120 PRINT : FOR I = 1 TO NVC:J = 
IVH(I ) 

3130 HOME : REM CLEAR SCREEN 
3140 VTAB 2: PRINT "ITEMS NOT FO 


UND" 

3150 VTAB 4: PRINT " INGREDIENT 


... ";NA$(J) 

3160 VTAB 6: PRINT " DESCRIPTION 
. . "; ND $(J) 

3170 VTAB 8: PRINT " UNIT OF MEA 
S . “;NU $ < J) 

3180 VTAB 10: PRINT " QUANTITY . 

.... ";NQ(J) 

3190 VTAB 22: HTAB (6): PRINT "F 
RESS RETURN TO CONINUE";: GET 
M$: PRINT 
3200 NEXT I 
3210 RETURN 

3220 REM - 


3230 REM OFFER DETAILS 

3240 REM - 


325 0 REM 

3260 HOME : PRINT "WOULD YOU LIK 
E TO SEE INDIVIDUAL": PRINT 
"ITEMS - Y OR N"; 

3270 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 








M$ < > "N" THEN 3270 

32 8 0 PRINT : IF 11$ = "N" THEN RETURN 

3290 GOSUB 3330: REM OFFER RECI 
PE 

3300 IF HVAC > 0 THEN GOSUB 341 
0: REM OFFER ITEMS 
3310 IF NEEC > 0 THEN GOSUB 355 
0: REM OFFER NEED 
3320 RETURN 

3330 REM - 


3340 REM OFFER RECIPE 

3350 REM - 


3360 REM 

3370 HOME : PRINT "WOULD YOU LIK 
E TO SEE A LISTING OF": PRINT 
"THE RECIPE - Y OR N"; 

3380 GET MS: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

MS < > "N" THEN 3380 

3390 PRINT : IF MS = "Y" THEN GOSUB 
2570 

3400 RETURN 

3410 REM - 

3420 REM OFFER HAVE ITEMS 

3430 REM - 

3440 REM 

3450 IF HAVC = VAL <NI$> THEN 3 
510 

3460 HOME : PRINT "EITHER WE DO 

NOT HAVE ALL THE ITEMS": PRINT 
"IN THE INVENTORY OR THERE A 
RE SOME": PRINT "ITEMS WITH 
INSUFFICIENT QUANITIES": PRINT 
"WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE A LIS 
TING OF" 

3470 PRINT "THOSE ITEMS AVAILABL 
E - Y OR N 

3480 GET MS: IF MS < > "Y" AND 

MS < > "N" THEN 3480 

3490 PRINT : IF MS = "N" THEN RETURN 

3500 GOSUB 2690: RETURN 
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3510 PRINT "ALL THE RECIPE ITEMS 
ARE AVAILABLE": PRINT "IN S 
UFFICIENT QUANITIES. WOULD 
": PRINT "YOU LIKE TO SEE A 
LISTING - Y OR N "; 

3520 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 3520 

3530 IF M$ = "Y" THEN GOSUB 269 
0 

3540 RETURN 

3550 REM - 

3560 REM OFFER NEED ITEMS 

3570 REM - 

3580 REM 

3590 HOME : IF NVC > 0 THEN 3640 

3600 PRINT NEEC;" ITEMS WERE FOU 
ND BUT HAVE": PRINT "INVENTO 
RY LEVELS TOO LOW FOR THIS": 

PRINT "RECIPE WOULD YOU LIK 
E TO SEEE A ": PRINT "LISTIN 
G - Y OR N "; 

3610 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 3610 

3620 IF M$ = "Y" THEN GOSUB 286 
0 

3630 GOTO 3770 

3640 IF NWC = NEEC THEN 3740 

3650 HOME 

3660 PRINT NEEC - NVC;" ITEMS VE 
RE FOUND BUT HAVE": PRINT "I 
NVENTORY LEVELS TOO LOW FOR 
THIS": PRINT " RECIPE. VOUL 
D YOU LIKE TO SEE": PRINT "T 
HESE LISTED - Y OR N 
3670 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 3670 

3680 IF M$ = "Y" THEN GOSUB 286 
0 

3690 GOTO 3770 

3700 PRINT NWC;" ITEMS WERE NOT 
FOUND AND": PRINT "REPRESENT 
NEW ITEMS FOR THE INVENTORY 
": PRINT "WOULD YOU LIKE TO 





SEE THESE LISTED": PRINT M Y 
OR N u ; 

3710 GET M$ : IF M$ < > "Y’ 1 AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 3710 

3720 IF M$ = " Y " THEN GOSUB 310 
0 

3730 GOTO 3770 

3740 HOME : PRINT NWC;" ITEMS NE 
EDED WERE NOT": PRINT "FOUND 
IN THE INVENTORY WOULD YOU" 
: PRINT "LIKE TO SEE A LISTI 
NG - Y OR N "; 

3750 GET M$: IF M$ < > "Y" AND 

M$ < > "N" THEN 3750 

3760 IF M$ = "Y" THEN GOSUB 310 
0 

3770 RETURN 

3780 REM - 


3790 REM ERROR ROUTINE RECIPE 
FILE 

3800 REM - 


3810 REM 

3820 E = PEEK (222): FOR I = 1 TO 
3: CALL - 198: NEXT I 

3830 LI = PEEK (218) + PEEK (21 
9) * 256 

3840 IF LI = 2100 AND (E = 5 OR 

E = 6) THEN GOSUB 2250: GOTO 
43 0 

3850 IF LI = 1210 AND (E = 5 OR 

E = 6) THEN GOSUB 1440: GOTO 
560 


386 0 

PRINT "ERROR # 

";E;" DETECT 


ED" 


387 0 

PRINT "AT LINE 

"; PEEK (218 


) + PEEK (219) 

* 256 

388 0 

END 
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What Are the 

Fundamentals of Cooking? 

Cooking has been called “an art that requires the discipline of 
the sciences;” however, the good cook still requires a deeper 
understanding of the skills that are required daily in the 
kitchen. While the computer can’t supply these skills, it 
becomes useful in the recall of information needed for a better 
application of the culinary craft. This knowledge will improve 
the dexterity of the cook. His becoming more careful and 
accurate will, in turn, result in more outstanding dishes. 

When Auguste Escoffier wrote A Guide To Modern 
French Cookery in 1907, it was hailed as the bible of the 
kitchen. However, the great chef took ten chapters to deal 
with fundamental elements before getting into recipes. 

In a more recent book, Anton Mosiman, Maitre Chef de 
Cuisine at the Dorchester Hotel, London England, also 
stresses the importance of learning the basic preparation. 
“Whoever is fully conversant with the basic method of prep¬ 
aration, has the whole world of cooking at his feet, because 
these are the multiplication tables of cooking.” 

In this day and age of computers, it is essential for us all 
to get our multiplication tables correct, for it is the informa¬ 
tion that we program into our computers that will make all the 
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difference in what comes out. The majority of all our cooking 
problems could be solved with access to the right informa¬ 
tion. 

The object of this chapter is to teach you to learn to cook. 
Learning to cook can be, and is, an exciting adventure. How¬ 
ever, too often a simple task is made to look difficult, creating 
a fear of failure. 

Many people are frightened away from cooking because 
it sounds like an elaborate and complicated process. Yet it is 
no harder to cook something well than to cook it badly. 

In the preceding chapter, I discussed compiling a Culi¬ 
nary Data Base with the means to access this culinary 
knowledge. It is important to remember that without knowl¬ 
edge, we cannot do much of anything. To drive your car, mail 
a letter, care for animals, or cut the grass all require some 
knowledge. 

The art of cooking requires more knowledge than most, 
but the object is to teach you to learn to cook. 

The first steps taken in learning to cook should parallel a 
child’s first attempt at speech. For the art of cooking is as 
basic and natural as talking. The philosophy is simple because 
good cooking is based on simplicity. As a rule, we learn to talk 
at the tender age of two, uttering words that mean something. 
We make plenty of mistakes but with the patient help of those 
around us, we learn to communicate. 

Cooking is often described as a unique form of communi¬ 
cation. There is little doubt a well cooked meal signifies the 
cook’s feeling. Cooking in its simplest form, however, is the 
application of heat to raw food. If this principle is not under¬ 
stood, neither is cooking. As with speech, it takes the initial 
effort of understanding. Mastering a volcabulary or repertoire 
comes later with practice. 

Knowledge, or all that is known about cooking, is com¬ 
mon property. With countless cooking manuals on the mar¬ 
ket, the cuisines of the world are available to all. With the 
advent of the computer in the kitchen, this knowledge can be 
at the cook’s fingertips. 

Yet in spite of all the culinary knowledge available, there 
is but one way to learn to cook, and it has nothing to do with 
tricks, techniques, cultures, or impressions. Creativity can 
never merely be a matter of formula; it comes through an 
awareness of, and physical contact with the very stuff of 
cooking. The way to learn to cook, is to cook. 
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The first steps toward good cooking basically depend on 
understanding several key concepts. You must know: 

□ Something about temperaturesfwhich food requires 
fast or slow cooking). 

□ Something about basic cooking methods (which food 
requires what process-when to stew or braise, when to poach 
or boil, when to roast or bake). 

□ Something about timing (organizing the cooking of a 
meal so everything is ready at the required time). 

□ Something about seasoning and the proper combining 
of foods. (The key to becoming a chef of the world.) 

□ Something about variety (for pleasure). 

□ Something about the tools of the trade. 

□ Something about portion control (so we won’t go 
broke) 

□ Something about emotions (aroma, appearance, 
taste, and texture) to see if we like it or not. 


TEMPERATURES 

The prominent anthropologist, Carleton Coon, once wrote 
“The introduction of cooking may well have been the decisive 
factor in leading man from a primarily animal existence into 
one that was more fully human. ” That statement suggests that 
at some point in history, early man overcame the animal fear 
of fire, and cooking soon followed. It does not, however, 
answer the question of why we cook food. If we are to 
understand something about temperatures, we should first 
ask ourselves, “What is the object of cooking food?” 

Actually the statement to cook is often misused in the 
kitchen. If you stop to think, there are only a few raw mate¬ 
rials which are actually cooked. On the other hand, the 
number of dishes available in the combined cuisines of the 
world are limitless. Cooking in the modem sense is an all- 
encompassing word that takes in all facets of the selection, 
preparation, and presentation of food. 

In the evolutionary sense, cooking has been conducive to 
the development of mankind. Cooking has improved man’s 
health and longevity since one of the functions of cooking is to 
ensure the destruction of harmful bacteria and parasites. I 
believe man took a giant step towards civilization the day he 
first put a flame to meat. 
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The use of heat helps break down the fibers of meats and 
vegetables making a number of indigestible foods digestible 
and, in the process, releasing protein and carbohydrates 
necessary to good nutrition. Early man probably discovered 
that it was quicker and easier to chew meat that had been 
cooked than to spend hours each day masticating raw, tough 
meat. During .the neolithic age, man was also to discover, 
despite the limits of his technology, that he could make a 
quantity of solid nutritious food out of tiny insubstantial seeds 
by slightly toasting the outer chaff of wild grain; inventive 
cooking had begun. Necessity being the mother of invention, 
clay pots were developed. This widened the early cook’s 
horizons. When unbreakable metal containers succeeded the 
clay ones, the development of modern cookery had begun. 

Finally, if we are to analyze the object of cooking food, 
we find that cooking helps make food pleasing to the eye and 
receptive to the palate in order to stimulate the digestive 
juices thereby creating an appetite. No cookbook or computer 
program, no matter how comprehensive and imaginative, can 
make you do the above well. Good cooking is a matter of 
experiment, experience, and patience. The first step along 
this road to understanding the basic methods of preparation, 
is the mastering of temperatures. Then and only then can you 
open the door to perfect accomplishment of the cooking pro¬ 
cess. 

“About 10 years ago,” Daniel Gabriel Fahrenheit wrote 
in 1724, “I read in the History of Sciences, that the celebrated 
Guillaume Amontons, using a thermometer of his invention, 
had discovered that water boils at a fixed degree of heat. I was 
at once inflamed with a great desire to make for myself a 
thermometer of the same sort, so that I might with my own 
eyes perceive this beautiful phenonemon of nature and be 
convinced of the truth of the experiment.” 

Using mercury as the expansive fluid, Farenheit deter¬ 
mined that pure ice melted at 32°, and, in extending this scale 
upwards, he then calculated that water boiled at 212°. 
“Perhaps imperfect in many ways,” Fahrenheit said mod¬ 
estly, “the result answered my prayer; and with great plea¬ 
sure of mind, I observed the truth of the thing.” 

Before Fahrenheit and others successfully developed 
the thermometer, there was no way of accurately measuring 
the degrees of hot or cold. A physician’s only recourse for 
gauging his patient’s fever was his senses; just as good cooks 
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used their experience with fires to judge the temperature of 
ovens, the pre-18th century doctor used his hand upon the 
head. 

Fahrenheit established standards of hot and cold which 
others were to improve. It was left to a Scots chemist named 
Joseph Black to point out that heat and temperature were not 
the same. Black experimented with numerous substances. In 
one experiment, he placed an iron disk on one burner of a 
stove and a pan of water on another. For a period of ten 
minutes with each burner giving off the same amount of heat, 
the iron was too hot to handle, but the water was only 
lukewarm. The conclusion was that heat is obviously an 
amount of something, while temperature is the degree of 
hotness. 

Heat is the necessary ingredient for converting raw food 
into edible and digestible dishes. Thus, heat cooks the food 
and is useful by a chemical reaction which serves in the 
burning or oxidation it produces. The planned transfer of heat 
requires that a difference of temperature exists. Heat will 
flow towards the lower temperature. It is in the controlling of 
the heat flow that an understanding must be developed. 

Heat by Conduction. This is the simplest and most 
widely used method of heat transfer for cooking. It involves 
direct contact for heat exchange. 

Heat by Convection. Heat transfer by convection is 
the second most popular method. Convection means move¬ 
ment of heat. An example of this is the heated air in an oven 
which flows over and around the food. Convection is also 
demonstrated in a deep-fat fryer as the hot grease circulates 
around the food and also in boiling water. 

Heat by Radiation. In radiation there is no direct 
transfer of heat. Heat takes place by the emission of invisible 
infrared rays. NOTE: Internal heat is usually by conduction, 
although convection sometimes plays a part in the circulation 
of internal juices. 

Heat by Microwaves. This form of heat transfer has its 
limitations, mainly due to the lack of control by the operator. 
It is essentially penetration of the food mass by heat caused by 
high frequency energy similar to radio and television beams. 
Instead of a heating element, a magnetron tube is used. The 
magnetron can change electricity into microwaves which are 
able to vibrate the water molecules at 2.5 million times per 
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second. Refer to Fig. 7-1. As microwaves enter the food, a 
rapid convection of the internal juices takes place, due to the 
friction of the molecular mass. The food gives off thermal 
energy which results in heating food, yet only to a certain 
depth of usually IV 2 inches. The recent introduction of con¬ 
verted heat plus microwaves in a single oven gives the cook 
more control. 

Meat can be cooked by the dry heat method or the moist 
heat method. Traditional methods of dry heat cooking include 
roasting, baking, broiling, grilling and frying; the later being 
included because it is fat and not water that comes in contact 
with the food during cooking. Moist heat methods are brais¬ 
ing, stewing, boiling, simmering, or steaming. 

No exact rules can be given as to time and temperature in 
the cooking of many meats as age, size, and quality must be 
allowed for. It is possible, however, to program into your 
computer a meat cooking chart giving suggested cooking 
times and temperatures per pound, for various types of meat. 



Fig. 7-1. Heat by microwaves. High 
frequency radio waves make the 
water molecules vibrate. 
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To establish roasting times and temperatures, you must 
first establish the internal cooked temperature of meat. Tables 
7-1 through Table 7-3 will help you do this. 

BASIC COOKING METHODS 

Many people wish there were just one method of cooking 
food, and indeed many proceed as if that were the case. 

Leaving room for individual interpretation, our culinary 
predecessors defined our craft with certain basic methods. 
Appreciation of these principles and the understanding of the 

Table 7-1. Internal Rare 58° to 60° C or 136° to 140° F 

Cooked Temperature of Meat. Medium 71° to 67° C or 160° to 167° F 

Well 78° to 82° C or 172° to 180° F 


Table 7-2. Effects of 
Constant Temperature on Meat. 


Constant low temperature - 300° F 

Weight before cooking: 

Weight after cooking: 

Shrinkage: 


9 - 10 oz. 

7- 8 oz. 

1 3 oz. = 22% 


Constant high temperature - 450° F 

Weight before cooking: 

Weight after cooking: 

Shrinkage: 


9 - 10 oz. 

2 - 6 oz. 

3 - 8 oz. = 36% 


Table 7-3. Suggested Roasting Times. High temperature roasting - 425° F 

Beef & Lamb: (can be served underdone) Smaller and 
thin roasts - 15 minutes per pound plus 15 minutes. 

Larger without bone - 25 minutes per pound, plus 
25 minutes. 

Pork & Veal: (must be well done) Roast with bone 
25 minutes per pound plus 25 minutes. Roast without bone, 30 
minutes per pound plus 30 minutes. 


Medium temperature roasting - 350° F 

Beef & Lamb: Smaller and thin roasts - 20 minutes 
per pound plus 20 minutes. Thicker pieces - 27 minutes 
per pound plus 27 minutes. 


Very slow roasting - 300° F 

Allow 1 hour per pound. 


different processes are fundamental to good cooking as a 
whole. Communicating these principles to your computer will 
allow cookery to flourish and grow as an art form in this 
challenging age of information. There are many methods to 
cook food: boiling, poaching, steaming, stewing, braising, pot 
roasting, roasting, baking, grilling, frying (deep and shallow), 
microwave. 
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Boiling. This is cooking in a liquid, usually stock or 
water. For meat and poultry, boiling is restricted to the first 
few minutes in order to seal the pores, thus helping to retain 
the natural juices. After this, gentle boiling should take place, 
otherwise known as simmering. Use only sufficient liquid to 
cover the meat. If a well flavored stock is required, start 
slowly in cold water. Bring to a rolling boil and then turn down 
to a simmer. Pickled or salted meats should always be started 
in cold water. 

No rules are available as to an exact time required to boil 
meat or poultry as size, quality and age must be taken into 
account. Approximate cooking times are: 25 minutes per 
pound of beef, mutton, pork and ham; 30 minutes per pound 
for poultry. 

For vegetables there is a good rule of thumb. Vegetables 
grown above the ground are cooked by placing them in boil¬ 
ing, salted water; vegetables grown below the ground, are 
started in cold, salted water and then allowed to boil. Refer to 
Table 7-4. 

For fish, whole or sliced fish is covered with liquid and 
allowed to boil very gently. 

Poaching. This is cooking in a minimum amount of 
liquid, which should never be allowed to boil but should reach 
a degree of heat as near as possible to boiling point. This 
method of cooking is mainly applied to fish or fruit, but one 
exception is poached eggs. 

Steaming. This is cooking in moist heat by the induc¬ 
tion of steam. Food to be steamed should be placed on a rack 
or in a basket above boiling water. Refer to Table 7-4 for 
steaming vegetables. (Pressure steamers are widely used in 
commercial kitchens.) 

Stewing. A method of cooking that is achieved by gently 
simmering the food in the smallest quantity of water, stock or 
sauce. The food is always cut up with both the liquid and food 
served together. Stewing is the method of cooking chosen for 
cheaper and coarser cuts of meat. 

Braising. Braising is a combination of roasting and 
stewing in a pan with a tight fitting lid. 

The meat to be braised should be sealed by browning on 
all sides to seal in all the natural juices. The meat should then 
be placed on a bed of lightly fried root vegetables. The meat 
can then be covered by a stock or sauce, two thirds of the way 
and flavorings added. 







k 


Fig. 7-4. Steaming. 
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Fig. 7-7. Roasting. 



am 


Fig. 7-8. Baking. 


A tight fitting lid should cover the whole piece of meat, 
but removed approximately three quarters of the way through 
cooking. The meat is then frequently basted in order to glaze 
it. Certain meats are marinated with red wine, vinegar, etc., 
prior to braising. 

For pot roasting, the correct procedure is to cook the 
meat in question on a bed of root vegetables in a covered 
casserole or pan, using butter for basting. Only good quality 
meats, game and poultry are used in this way. The advantage 
of cooking with this method is that most of the flavor is 
retained in the meat. 

Roasting. Oven roasting is cooking in an oven with the 
aid of fat. Meat and poultry cooked in this fashion should be 
raised out of the fat by means of a trivet or rack, which allows 
hot air to circulate freely around the meat. This prevents the 
underside of the meat from frying and becoming hard. Sealing 
the meat again, is very important, and this can be done by 
placing the meat in a very hot oven of 450°F for the first ten 
minutes or by browning the meat in a pan first. Once the pores 
are sealed, the oven temperature can be reduced to the 350° 
to 300°F range. If cooking is completed at a high temperature, 
shrinking of the roast will be pronounced. Apart from the 
method just described, you may prefer the slow roasting 
technique. With this method, shrinkage is much less pro¬ 
nounced, and it is particularly suitable to less tender cuts of 
meat. 

Roasting is one of the more popular forms of cooking, yet 
one of the most difficult, for which to calculate cooking times. 
Allowance must be made for factors such as size of the roast, 
age, amount of bone and/or fat and, of course, the chosen 
method of roasting (fast or slow). Unless cooks are using a 
meat thermometer, they rely on the standard allowance of 
minutes per pound. Table 7-5 and Table 7-6 provide some 
approximates times for typical cuts of meat. Frequent basting 
is necessary during cooking. 

Baking. This is cooking by dry heat usually in an oven. 
The crust forms only on those parts directly exposed to the 
hot air. Since dry heat dries out dough, heat is modified by the 
presence of steam. Some foods generate their own steam 
during cooking, however, in large-batch bread cooking, 
steam is sometimes fed into the baking oven. Refer to Table 
7-4 for information on baking vegetables. 

Broiling. Broiling is a very common form of cooking in 
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Table 7-4. Approximate Cooking Times for Vegetables (courtesy of Macmillan Publishing Company). 
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Table 7-5. Approximate Roasting Times for Some Typical Meat Cuts (courtesy of Macmillan Publishing Company). 
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If higher or lower temperatures are used for roasting, the times will obviously be somewhat shorter or longer respectively. 



Table 7-6. Cooking Times. Beef— 15 minutes per pound, plus 15 minutes, (underdone) 

Pork— 25 minutes per pound, plus 25 minutes, (thoroughly cooked) 
Lamb— 20 minutes per pound, plus 20 minutes, (cooked through) 
Veal— 25 minutes per pound, plus 25 minutes, (cooked through) 
Poultry— Allow approximately 45 minutes for a three pound chicken. 



Table 7-7. 

Approximate 
Broiling Times for Some 
Typical Meat Cuts (courtesy 
of Macmillian Publishing Company). 


the United States. This form of cooking can be carried out 
over a glowing smokeless fire as is the case in the “backyard 
Bar-B-Q,” beneath the glowing reflector of a salamander or 
between the bars of a specially built electric broiler. 

The object, once more, is to seal the juices into the meat 
being cooked. Therefore, when broiling, it is vitally impor¬ 
tant to have the contact surface extremely hot. One of the 
main advantages of this form of cooking is speed. It is usually 
limited to smaller cuts of meat, i.e. steaks, chops, chicken 
pieces, trout and fish steaks. Table 7-7 provides some ap¬ 
proximate broiling times. Broiled meat should be juicy and 
tender when cut, with an outside crust, but not burnt. The 
degree of doneness is usually tested by touch; the more 
underdone the meat, the more springy it will be. 

A well finished piece of broiled meat should have a 
criss-crossed or trellis-like pattern on it for eye appeal. This 
is achieved by moving the meat in question during cooking. 
Oil or butter should be brushed on the meat during cooking. 


Cut 

Average 
Weight (lbs.) 

Rare 

Medium 

Well-done 

Beef 

Club steak 

1 in. 

1 

14 to 17 

18 to 20 

22 to 25 

V /2 in. 

11/4 

25 to 27 

30 to 35 

35 to 40 

Porterhouse 

1 in. 

2 

19 to 21 

22 to 25 

26 to 30 

1 y 2 in. 

2y 2 

30 to 32 

35 to 38 

40 to 45 

Sirloin 

1 in. 

3 

20 to 22 

23 to 25 

26 to 30 

1 y 2 in. 

4y 2 

30 to 32 

33 to 35 

36 to 40 

Ground beef patty, 

1 in. thick by 

3y 2 in. diameter 

y 4 

12 to 15 

18 to 22 

24 to 28 

Lamb 

Loin chops 

1 in. 

3/16 


10 to 15 

16 to 18 

iy 2 in. 

5/16 


16 to 18 

19 to 22 

Rib chops 

1 in. 

Vs 


10 to 15 

16 to 18 

iy 2 in. 

y 4 


16 to 18 

19 to 22 

Ground lamb patty 

1 in. thick by 

3y 2 in. diameter 

y 4 


18 to 20 

22 to 24 
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Particular care should be taken when broiling fish, as it 
becomes dry when over cooked. 

Frying. This cooking method employs fat, either shal¬ 
low or deep. Working temperature is usually 275°F - 375°F, 
or 140°C - 190°C. 

Shallow frying is cooking in the smallest amount of fat. 
Any fats or oil may be used; however, some care in the 
selection of this medium is advised as the oil will impart 
flavor. For this reason, oils such as sesame and olive should 
be avoided in some instances. All foods are turned and cooked 
on both sides. Portion cuts of meat, poultry, fish and vegeta¬ 
bles are cooked in this way. 

To saute is to fry in the least amount of fat as rapidly as 
possible. Only the best quality meat or poultry should be 
used. When using a saute'pan, the food, when cooked, is 
removed, the fat poured off and the pan swilled out with stock 
or wine. This process forms an important part of the finished 
sauce. 

Deep frying is cooking by the total immersion of the food 
in deep fat. It is important that the fat selected can be raised to 
a high temperature without burning. 

The fryer should never be more than three quarters full. 
The temperature of the fat should never go above 350°F- 
380°F. Do not overload the fryer. Do not put wet food into 
fryer. Allow the fat to recover temperature before putting in 
another batch. Fat should be strained after use. 

Most meat and poultry items are deep fried with a coat¬ 
ing of egg and bread crumbs or batter. Made up dishes such as 
cutlets, rissoles and cromesquis are cooked in a deep fryer. 
Fish should always be coated before being deep fried. 
Potatoes are an item most often deep fried as in french fried 
potatoes. There are many other potato recipes, however, 
such as croquette, pomme dauphine etc., in which the 
potatoes are prepared and deep fried. Zucchini, mushrooms, 
cauliflower and many other vegetables are popular deep fried 
items (they are usually coated.) 

Apples, bananas, pineapples, etc., are coated in a sweet 
batter and deep fried. They are called fritters or beignets. 

Microwave. This form of cooking takes place inside of a 
specially constructed microwave oven. Heat is generated in 
the molecular structure of the food by means of microwave 
energy. Microwaves are produced in the oven by a device 
called a magnetron and are directed by an antenna, to a 





Fig. 7-11. Deep frying. 
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waveguide, then to a stirrer, which despenses them. Finally, 
they are absorbed by water molecules in the food. Refer back 
to Fig. 7-1. 


TIMING 

Have you ever noticed what happens when the batteries of a 
calculator run down? The calculator makes mistakes and 
eventually stops. Why? Simply because it no longer has the 
energy to continue. 

Good timing, and therefore good cooking, depends on 
careful planning and a well-stocked kitchen. If, on the spur of 
the moment, you decide you want to cook a lemon meringue 
pie for dessert and find out at the last minute that you used the 
last egg whites to clarify the consomme, you will surely run 
down your batteries. 

Planning a meal so that all the ingredients will be ready 
at the same time, the vegetables crisp, the soup hot, and the 
souffle light and fluffy, is a matter of experience. Even the 
inexperienced cook can organize a meal quite efficiently with 
a little forethought and common sense. 

People who program computers must be good at solving 
problems. Problem solving methods especially suited to the 
computer have been developed. They often begin with a 
process called systems analysis. Problems are analyzed to 
determine how the computer might be used in the solution. 

Flowcharts are one method used by system analysts. 
Diagrams describe how the computer programs will work. 
Finally, the programmer will write and test the computer 
programs. 

A flowchart for your kitchen organization should include 
a list of supplies, cooking times, what must be started first, 
what can be prepared while other things are cooking and so 
on. Figure 7-12 illustrates this process. 

An algorithm is a procedure for solving a problem. Simi¬ 
lar to a recipe, an algorithm tells you what steps to follow to 
accomplish a goal. Useful algorithms have certain qualities. 
An algorithm is finite; it has a definite beginning and end. 
When following the procedure, it is important to know when 
the job is finished. If you can’t tell when you are finished, the 
computer won’t be able to either. 

The algorithm must be complete. It must cover every 
possibility. The algorithm must be unambiguous. It must 
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state the conditions so that they can be interpreted only one 
way. The statement, if the oven is hot you can bake, is 
ambiguous because hot can mean a temperature range from 
400 to 475 (See Table 6-2). An algorithm usually requires 
input and produces a result (or output). 

In compiling a flowchart, it is often faster or easier to use 
symbols rather than words. A flowchart uses symbols to show 
the steps of the algorithm and the relationship among them. 


Fig. 7-12. Meal planning flowchart. 
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The symbol in Fig. 7-13A represents starting or stop¬ 
ping. The appropriate term should be placed inside the sym¬ 
bol. Figure 7-13B indicates a process to be carried out. A 
rectangle encloses the description of a process that does not 
include any decision making. A diamond denotes a decision. 
Inside the diamond of Fig. 7-13C you write a question that can 
be answered yes or no. By each arrow leading away from the 
diamond, you write one answer to the question. The paral¬ 
lelogram indicates input from the outside world or output 
from the computer. This symbol is shown in Fig. 7-13D. 

SEASONING 

Fig. 7-13. Standard flowchart sym- ... 0 

bois. All food should maintain its natural taste. Seasoning should 
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enhance the natural tastes of foods, not obscure them. In the 
preparation of sauces and various other liquid dishes, herbs or 
spices produce an elusive flavor quality. 

The real glory and challenge of knowing something about 
seasoning lies in obtaining just the right combinations of 
flavors from herbs and spices. Seasoning is an art which must 
be practiced by the cook. It is a skill gained only by trial and 
error until certain flavors are achieved that are most pleasing 
to the individual palate. Seasonings for dishes such as Tex/ 
Mex Chili or East Indian curry are often carefully measured 
so that each component retains its own particular flavor in the 
dish, yet combines with the other ingredients so that none 
predominates. 

History 

The history of the use of seasonings is as colorful as the herbs 
and spices themselves. In ancient times, herbs and spices 
were more valued for their non-food purposes than for culi¬ 
nary seasonings. Herbs and spices were the much sought 
after components of medicines, ointments, cosmetics and 
embalming agents. Much of the mystique and superstition 
attached to those early mixtures lives on today, contributing 
an aura of mystery to the seasonings. 

The ancient herbalists drew up charts of illnesses with 
astrological as well as herbal significance. The herbs used in 
treatment were collected on the right day and hour to rein¬ 
force their power of the concoction. Astrological and herbal 
medicine was formalized in early Egyptian writings attributed 
to Hermes Frismegistos, the name the Greeks gave to the 
Egyptian God, Thoth. 

Herbs and spices were so important, scarce, and expen¬ 
sive that wars have been fought, ships sunk, the new world 
discovered, and history and fortunes made and lost in their 
aquisition. Rome was built on the trade in salt, the most 
universal of all seasonings, and her armies were paid in salt 
(hence the word salary). The Greeks exported oil, wine, and 
oregano, as well as expertise in food preparation and season¬ 
ings. The first century A.D. saw herbs and spices become 
more popular in cooking. 

The food of the mighty Roman legions was simple and 
not far removed from the warriors of Greece. However, by 
paying their soldiers in salt, the Ceasars achieved one thing, 
it allowed the legionaires to preserve the meat of killed game. 
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Salt has this preserving ability, achieved by drawing the 
moisture from the meat, thereby robbing microorganisms of 
one of their vital life supports. For similar reasons, vinegar 
was also available to the soldiers of Rome. 

The Roman taste for brine and sharp pickles evidently 
developed on the march, out of necessity. At home it pro¬ 
duced a concoction called Garum; this was made by mixing 
fish intestines with brine, garlic and parsley, and allowing it 
to putrefy until the intestine became liquid. This liquid was 
then drawn off, and mixed with, smeared on, and bound with 
every dish they could lay their hands on. Early Roman Cuisine 
was pungent and highly seasoned to say the least. 

The use of herbs and spices in cooking remained popular 
even during the dark ages. However, it was again the Italians 
who emerged from the morass of colorful sauces and spices 
and, ironically, rode high on the riches of spice trade. Italian 
art and cooking had reached refinement by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, regaining much of the power and influence 
of Roman times. It was to be the loss of the spice trade to the 
Portuguese and Turks which finally transformed her fortunes 
and her cuisine. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, spices started 
to become scarce. The kitchens of Italy and France became 
more frugal, with spices playing a comparatively minor role in 
the cook’s repertoire. The flavor of European cookery im¬ 
proved. 


A Caution on Salt 

As a nation that automatically reaches for the saltshaker, the 
United States has the distinction of being the world’s largest 
importer of herbs and spices. It would seem that the average 
American has an insatiable appetite for the condiments, which 
in recent years has drawn concern from the medical profes¬ 
sion. With consumers equating low sodium with low flavor, 
this concern has produced a movement towards more intelli¬ 
gent use of seasoning. 

Most spices contain less than one mg. of sodium per 
teaspoon, and a teaspoon generally will season a dish for four 
people, reports the R.T. French company. Celery seed, at 
four mg. per teaspoon, and parsley at 5.9 mg. per teaspoon, 
are exceptions, but still are considered very low in sodium 
content. Even spice blends, such as chili powder or curry 
powder, contain less than one mg. of sodium per teaspoon 
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(unless the blend contains added salt; always check the 
label). 

Essentially, herbs and spices provide the taste buds with 
another unique flavor so that the taste of salt is not missed so 
much. Tart flavors, such as lemon or lime juice and vinegar, 
enhance the natural salt taste in foods. Experimenting with 
different combinations will result in flavorful dishes that do 
not need added salt. 

Some of the best herbs and spices to use to compensate 
for reduced salt are tarragon, bay leaf, oregano, dill, basil, 
and dry mustard. Nutmeg is an excellent seasoning for cream 
sauces. Red pepper is a great flavor enhancer that disguises 
the fact that foods have no salt. Parsley helps blend other 


Table 7-8. Herb 
and Spice Chart (courtesy 
of Macmillan Publishing Company). 


Spices and Herbs 


Description 


Uses 


Allspice 

Anise 

Basil or sweet basil 
Bay leaves (Laurel) 
Caraway seed 

Cardamom 

Cayenne pepper 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Cumin 

Ginger 

Mace 

Marjoram 

Nutmeg 

Oregano 

Rosemary 

Saffron 

Sage 

Savory 

Tarragon 

Thyme 

T urmeric 


Dried berry of tree grown in West Indies and Latin 
America; reminiscent of several spices. 

Dried greenish-brown seed of annual herb grown 
in many temperature and warm climates; strong 
licorice-like flavor. 

Dried leaves and tender stems from annual spicy 
herb of mint family. 

Dried green leaves of evergreen member of laurel 
family; herbaceous, spicy, pungent flavor. 

Fruit of biennial herb of the parsley family; long, 
curved seeds tapered at each end; sweet, biting, 
acrid, pleasant flavor. 

Fruit of herbaceous, tropical perennial from ginger 
family; whole fruit or hulled seeds used; sweet, 
pungent, highly aromatic; tiny brown seeds. 

Ripe, dried pods of plants of the genus Capsicum, 
known as chili peppers ; may blend several 
varieties for desired strength; hot. 

Bark of aromatic evergreen tree; most cinnamon 
in U.S. is cassia from same family; pungent, 
sweet flavor. 

Dried flower buds from evergreen of myrtle family; 
sweet pungent, strong flavor. 

Seedlike fruit of small annual herb of parsley 
family; hot, bitter, strongly aromatic. 

Rhizome (underground stem) of perennial tropical 
plant; warm, fragrant, pungent flavor. 

Scarlet, netlike membrane between nutmeg shell 

and outer husk; strongly aromatic, nutmeg-like 
flavor. 

Leaves and tender tops from bushy perennial of 
mint family; mild, sweet-minty flavor. 

Kernel of fruit of evergreen nutmeg tree; sweet, 
warm, highly spicy flavor. 

Leaves of hardy perennial; strong, aromatic flavor. 

Narrow leaves of small evergreen shrub of mint 
family; sweet, fresh flavor. 

Dried stigmas of crocus-like flower; bright yellow; 
most expensive spice. 

Leaves of hardy evergreen shrub of mint family; 
pungent, camphoraceous, fragrant flavor. 

Herb of the mint family; inexpensive. 

Leaves of perennial plant; minty, anise-like flavor. 

Leaves and stems from perennial shrub of mint 
family; warm, aromatic, pungent flavor. 

Rhizomes from tropical perennial herb; orange- 
yellow color; mild peppery, mustard-like flavor. 


Whole, in pickling, meats, fish; ground, in baking, 
puddings, relishes. 

Whole or ground, in cookies, candies, sweet pickles, 
beverages. 

In tomato paste and tomato dishes, vegetables, 
chicken, fish. 

In bouillons, meats, fish, poultry, vegetables. 

In rye breads, cakes, cheese, soups, vegetables. 


Whole, in pickling; ground, in breads, pastry. 


In pickles, relishes, hot sauces, spiced meats. 


Sticks, in pickling, beverages; ground, in baked 
products. 

Whole, in studding ham, pickling, beverages; 
ground, in puddings, baked products. 

Whole, in pickles, soups, meats; ground, in curry 
and chili powders. 

Whole, in pickling, chutneys; ground, in ginger¬ 
bread, cookies, puddings, beverages. 

Whole, in pickling, fish sauces; ground, in baked 
products, stewed fruits. 

In stews, soups, poultry, fish. 

Ground, in sauces, custards, puddings, baked prod¬ 
ucts, vegetables, fruits. 

In tomato dishes, pizza, meats, omelets, soups, eggs. 

In stews, soups, vegetables. 

In baked products, rice dishes. 

In sausages, poultry seasonings, fish, salads. 

In meats, fish sauces, chicken, eggs. 

In salad dressings, vegetables, meats, fish. 

In fish, meat, poultry, vegetables, fresh tomatoes. 

In curry powder, prepared mustard, meats, dress¬ 
ings, salads. 
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spice flavors in foods. Chili powder and curry powder are 
always good flavor accents. Of course, it is hard to mention 
parsley without also mentioning sage, rosemary, and thyme. 
Two other seasonings, dehydrated onion and garlic, also have 
become standard items on spice shelves and add extra flavor. 
For the tastiest results, be sure the herbs and spices you use 
are fresh. Table 7-8 lists some spices and their uses. 

Aromatics of the Herb Family. Herbs are usually 
leaves of plants that grow in a temperate climate. Sage, 
rosemary, basil, sweet marjoram, thyme, bayleaf, and 
oregano are examples. 

Aromatics of the Spice Family. Spices are defined as 
parts of aromatic plants such as bark, roots, buds, flowers, 
seeds and fruits. Cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, cloves, mace, 
vanilla, cumin, coriander, turmeric, fenugreek, cardamon, 
mustard seed, poppy seed, and star anise are examples. 

Saline Seasonings. Rock salt, sea salt, table salt, 
MSG (Monosodium glutimate), and saltpeter are examples. 

Acid Seasonings. Vinegars, lemon juice, lime juice, 
and grape juice are examples. 

Saccharine Seasonings. Honey, molasses, and 
man-made sugars (including table sugar) are examples. 

Hot Seasonings. Peppercorns, mustard seed, paprika, 
cayenne, chili, peppers, garlic, ginger and compound spices 
(such as curry powder, chili powder) are examples. 

Hot Condiments. Made mustard, pickles, relish, chut¬ 
ney, English sauces, Brown spice sauce, tomato ketchup, 
mint sauce, apple sauce, horseradish cream, and Worches- 
tershire are examples. 


VARIETY 

America’s cooking has always been a triumph of adaptation 
and practicality. So where better to start our search for 
something about variety than right here in our own backyard. 

The great information age has ushered in an American 
Cuisine Evolutionnaire. Todays chefs are reviewing regional 
classics and adapting new tastes from abroad using home¬ 
grown and absolutely fresh ingredients. Their innovations 
belong to our heritage. 

Thanksgiving day was celebrated in 1621, but it was not 
their traditional English fare that the Pilgrim Fathers sat 
down to but the staple foods of the native Americans-turkey, 
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corn and pumpkin, that found pride of place on the menu. 

Sometimes subtly, often decisively, America’s diet has 
led this nation to what it is today. Just remember America’s 
first battle was fought over tea. 

When the pioneers trecked over the Rockies heading 
West, they found the land teeming with game, the rivers 
jumping with fish. Many stopped by the wayside and started 
farms and ranches: they raised cattle and sheep and pigs: they 
converted the grasslands into fields of wheat, barley and corn. 
Early settlers invested in the larders of America. 

The New World has always been a magnet, and immi¬ 
grants from every country and culture on the earth have 
flocked here. They have come from Italy and Greece, from 
Ireland, Germany, Poland, Russia, France, and from the 
continents of Asia and Africa. They influenced American 
cuisine from Sourdough bread to chop suey, from Gumbo to 
chowder, from red flannel hash to pretzels and beer. In the 
process, America has learned something about variety. 

The age of information is here, fueled by the computer, 
and America plays a leadership role. A country with such 
diverse traditions and gifted with a never ending supply of raw 
material, both culinary and intellectually can offer endless 
opportunities. Refer to the Appendix A for basic recipes that 
will help build your culinary data base. 

THE TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

Knowledge of the cooking processes plays an important role 
in the selection of good cookware. The correct cookware can 
make the difference between an average meal and one that 
will be remembered for a long time. There is more to prepar¬ 
ing a meal than tossing ingredients into a pot or pan. So the 
first step in ensuring a good meal is the proper cookware 
based on culinary knowledge. Figure 7-14 through Fig. 7-17 
illustrate a variety of cookware and utensils. 

Some important factors should be considered when pur¬ 
chasing kitchen utensils. Cookware designed for years of 
constant use has to be manufactured with care. Handles must 
stay put and should contain heat resistant material. Handles 
should always be strong enough to support the utensil’s 
weight when filled and lifted. Lids should fit snugly, with no 
sharp edges. All kitchen equipment should be designed and 
constructed so that it is easy to clean. There should be no 


Fig. 7-14. Pot pourri. 
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1 Au Gratin Casserole 6 Dutch Oven 

2 Bundt Mold 7 Fondue 

3 Butter Melter 8 Fondue 

4 Crepe Pan 9 Pressure Cooker 

5 Double Boiler 10 Souffle Dish 


11 Quiche Pan 

12 Springform Pan 

13 Steamer 

14 Stock Pot 

15 Wok 



















1 Baster 

2 Butter Curler 

3 Citrus Stripper 

4 Cheese Plane 

5 Chopper 

6 Egg Ring 

7 Kitchen Shears 

8 Lobster Crackers 

9 Corer 


10 Fry Drainer 

11 Garlic Press 

12 Honey Dipper 

13 French Fry Cutter 

14 Jar Wrench 

15 Juice Extractor 

16 Masher 

17 Meat Tenderizer 

18 Pastry Whip 


19 Pizza Cutter 

20 Melon Bailer 

21 Oven Shovel 

22 Spread Turner 

23 Pastry Crimper 

24 Swivel Vegetable 

25 Nutmeg Grater 

26 Veal Pounder 

27 Whisk 

28 Zester 


Peeler 
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1 Corner Spoon 

2 Pouring Ladle 


3 Sangria Stirrer 

4 Skimmer 


5 Slotted Spoon 

6 Soup Ladle 

7 Spaghetti Spoon 


Fig. 7-i 6. stir crazy. interior seams or exposed crevices where food can be lodged 

and become a health hazard. All surfaces should be smooth 
and impervious. 

Aluminum 

Because aluminum is an excellent heat conductor, it is the 
most widely used metal for cookware. The heat spreads 
quickly and evenly. Most of the medium to light gauge uten¬ 
sils are made of aluminum. The gauge or thickness of the 
aluminum is described in numbers. The smaller the number, 
the thicker the aluminum i.e., 8 gauge (thick), 20 gauge 
(thin). Being a lightweight metal, aluminum is easy to handle. 
The lighter weight aluminum utensils have a tendency to 
warp and bend. Aluminum is known, also, to discolor, for it 
combines easily with other natural elements found in food and 
water. Wood or plastic tools will reduce scratches on the 
easily marked metal. Hand cleaning with vigorous scouring to 
remove discolorations is more satisfactory than machine 
Fig. 7 - 1 5. Gadgetry. dishwashing because harsh detergents and high temperatures 
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1 Bread Knife 

2 Cheese Knife 

3 Cheese Spreader 


4 Clam Knife 

5 Decorator Knife 

6 Grapefruit Knife 


7 Oyster Knive 

8 Scaling Knife 

9 Fruit Knife 

10 Frozen Food Knife 


can leave beads of white chemical deposits on the metal or Fig- 7-17. The blade parade, 

turn it nearly black. 


Stainless Steel 

Having a hard, non-porous surface that is wear resistant, 
stainless steel will not corrode or tarnish. Stainless steel is 
temperature resistant and, therefore, distributes heat poorly. 
It is the 11 percent chromium content that makes stainless 
steel stainless. Stainless steel comes in a high polish or a satin 
finish. A new introduction, for the fancier look is a porcelain 
enamel surface, with the cooking surface being stainless 
steel. It can be easily cleaned by hand or dishwasher. Al¬ 
though easy to clean, stainless steel should be dried im¬ 
mediately to prevent water spots. Unless it is combined with 
copper or aluminum, stainless steel is not ideal for skillets or 
sauce pans because of its poor heat distribution. 

Cast Iron 

Cast iron is an extremely heavy material for cookware. It 
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distributes heat evenly, but is slow. Wooden, plastic or metal 
tools can be used with cast iron. For best cleaning results, use 
hot, soapy water, rinse and dry immediately. You will find 
that natural cast iron is best if preseasoned and coated with 
oil. To reseason periodically, scour thoroughly by washing, 
rinsing and drying. Buff the interior with a rag and some 
coarse salt. This process must be followed by a coat of 
cooking oil or shortening on the inside. Next, place the 
cookware in a low temperature oven for about two hours. Any 
excess oil should be wiped off after removing from the oven. 
Do not use harsh detergents. Scour cast iron only prior to 
reseasoning. 


Copper 

Known to have the best thermal properties, copper is expen¬ 
sive and heavy, the heavier, the better. Almost all copper- 
ware utensils are coated with another metal or can be coated 
with a nonstick finish. However, for the best results, the 
bottom exterior should be copper. Denting and tarnishing are 
the biggest problems with copper. There are many commer¬ 
cial products on the market to keep copper clean. When the 
lining shows signs of wear, it must be re-tinned, mainly to 
stop the metal from producing toxic salts when exposed to 
certain foods. 


Porcelain Enamel 

Having scratch, chemical, stain and odor-penetration resis¬ 
tance, porcelain enamel has become a standard coating for 
cooking utensils. Easy to clean, it is applied to carbon steel, 
cast iron, aluminum and stainless steel. 

Acrylic Enamel and Polyamide Finish 

Both of these come in a wide variety of colors and are stain 
and chip resistant. These finishes are usually applied to 
aluminum and stainless steel. 

Anodized Finish 

Anodized finish involves the increase of thickness of the 
natural oxide film of aluminum. The oxide film is dyed and 
sealed. Anodized aluminum will not chip or peel and is scratch 
and stain resistant. 
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Interior Finish 

Cookware with nonstick finishes must be used with low to 
medium heat settings. Silver Stone and Teflon are just two of 
the nonstick finishes that are quick and easy to clean. Dieters 
find, being able to fry foods in less fat, an advantage of these 
finishes. 


Fig. 7-18. Sharp knives make 
kitchen work easier; remember it is 
easier to cut yourself on a blunt knife 
than a sharp one. 


Use of Knives 

Knives must always be sharp; a good sharpening stone and 
steel like the one in Fig. 7-18 are a wise investment. French 




Fig. 7-19. The fingernail chop. 



knives are designed to cut, slice and dice. The fingernail chop 
shown in Fig. 7-19 and the safety chop in Fig. 7-20 should be 
practiced. 

Butcher’s knives are designed for cutting meat and a 
boning knive has a thin blade for getting between the bones in 
meat, likewise, the meat cleaver is used to chip through 


Fig. 7-20. The safety chop. 
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Fig. 7-21. Techniques for carving 
various cuts of meat (courtesy of 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board). 


bones. In Fig. 7-17, you will see some other knives, all 
designed to do a specific job. 

For carving meat, a long sharp carving knive should 
always be available. When carving, cut across the grain. 
Remember, we chew with our teeth and our teeth find it 
easier to penetrate meat cut in this manner. It may be helpful 
to think of a carpenter driving a nail into wood, it is much 
easier to put the nail into the grain than across the grain. See 
Fig. 7-21 and Fig. 7-22 for illustrations of the correct carving 
process. 


PORTION CONTROL 

Portion control is a must at any level of the cooking and 
presentation of food. To implement portion control, planning 
is again essential. For instance, if mayonnaise is called for in a 
recipe on your menu, consider the egg whites that you will 
have left over. 

The correct control of portions depends largely on the 
tools available to the cook. A good kitchen should always have 
the following: 

Fig. 7 - 22 . Carving beef Wellington. □ Good knives and the means to keep them sharp 
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□ Scales to weigh each portion 

□ Ladles, measuring cups and spoons 

□ A grinder, liquidizer, or food processor 

Table 7-9 provides some suggested portion sizes that 
you may wish to use in your meal planning. 


Hors d’oeuvre 
& Appetizers 

Oysters 

Caviar 

Smoked Salmon 
Foie Gras 

Salami, Smoked Sausage 
Potted Shrimp 
Grapefruit 
Deviled Egg 

Mixed hot 
hors d’oeuver 

Ramakis 

Ribs 

Canapes 

Bouchees 

Farinacious 

Pasta (spaghetti etc.) 

Rice 

Ravioli-Canneloni 

Pizza 

Gnocchi Romain 
Gnocchi Parisienne 
Gnocchi Piedmontaise 


Soups 

Eggs 

Fried 

Scrambled 

Poached 

Shirred 

Omelette 

Fish 

Off the bone 
On the bone 
Crab 

Lobster Newburg, etc. 
Lobster tail 
Maine Lobster 
Shrimp 
Frog legs 


6 per person 
V 2 - 1 oz. per person 
1 V 2 to 2 oz. per person 
V 2 - 1 oz. per person 
1 V 2 - 2 oz. per person 
1 V 2 - 2 oz. per person 
V 2 per portion 
2 - 4 per portion 


5 - 8 per portion 
5 - 8 per portion 
5 - 8 per portion 
5 - 8 per portion 


1 lb. uncooked yields 6 
portions 

3 cups uncooked yields 6 
portions 

1 lb. uncooked yields 6 
portions 

1 lb. uncooked dough yields 
6 portions 

1 lb. uncooked yields 6 
portions 

I lb. uncooked yields 6 
portions 

1 lb. uncooked yields 6 
portions. 

2 - 3 portions per pint 

1 - 2 eggs per portion 

2 eggs per portion 

1 - 2 eggs per portion 

1 - 2 eggs per portion 

2 - 4 eggs per portion 


4 - 8 oz. per portion 
6 - 12 oz. per portion 
8 oz. per portion 
V 2 lobster per portion 
8 oz. per portion 
1 V 2 whole lobster per person 
4 - 6 oz. per portion 
3 pairs per portion 


Table 7-9. Portion Control Chart. 
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Snails 

6 per portion 

Whole Fish, allow 

1 lb. per person 

Fillets, steak 

Y 3 - V 2 lb. per person 

Scallops 

2 - 3 portion per lb. 

Lamb 

Cutlets 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Chops 

6 - 8 oz. per portion 

Roast 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Escalope 

6 oz. 

Beef 

New York Strip Steak 

8-12 oz. per portion 

Minute Steak (strip) 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Top Sirloin Steak 

8 oz. per portion 

Fillet Mignon 

6 - 8 oz. per portion 

Chateaubriand 

2 12 oz. servings 

Roast beef 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Prime Rib 

8 - 12 oz. per portion 

Stew meat (uncooked) 

6 oz. per portion 

Poultry/game 

Chicken, 3 V 2 lb. 

4 portions per bird 

Duck, 4 lb. 

2 portions per bird 

Turkey, 25 lbs. 

Yields 12 lb. meat or 

Pheasant 

approx. 30 portions 

2 portion per bird 

Grouse 

1 portion per bird 

Partridge 

1 portion per bird 

Wild Duck 

1 portion per bird 

Quail 

2 - 3 oz. per portion 

Hare (jackrabbit) 

4 portions per Hare 

Rabbit (cottontail) 

2 portions per Rabbit 

Organ meats 

Tongue 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Brains, calves (1) 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Brains, lamb (1) 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Heart 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Liver 

6 oz. per portion 

Kidney (lamb 2 per por.) 

4 oz. per portion 

Sweetbreads 

1 per portion 

Tripe 

6 oz. per portion 

Pork 

Chop 

6 - 8 oz. per portion 

Roast Pork 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Ham, hot 

4 - 6 per portion 

Ham, cold 

4 oz. per portion 

Bacon 

4 strips per portion 

Veal 


Escalope 

6 oz. per portion 

Cutlet 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Roast Veal 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 

Vegetables 

Artichoke, Globe 

1 artichoke per person 

Artichoke, Jerusalem 

3 portions per lb. 

Asparagus 

6 spears per portion 
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Aubergine (egg plant) 

Beans, French 

Brocolli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower (8 oz.) 

Celery 

Carrots 

Kale 

Leeks 

Squash (depending on size) 

Zucchini (depending on size) 

Spinach 

Peas, fresh 

Peas, frozen 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Rutabaga 

Potatoes, raw 

Beans, pinto etc. (dry) 

Sauces 

Hollandaise 

Bernaise 

Brown Sauce 

White Sauce 

Tomato 

Mayonaisse 

Cocktail sauce 

Tarter sauce 

Applesauce 

Cranberry sauce 

Salad dressing (oil base) 

Salad dressing (mayo base) 

Mint sauce 

Desserts 

Milk puddings 
Stewed fruit 
Fresh fruit salad 
Sugar 
Ice cream 
Cake 8" 

Pie 8" 


V 2 per portion 
3 portions per lb. 

3 portions per lb. 

3 portions per lb. 

2 - 6 portions per head 

2 - 4 portions per head 

3 - 4 portions per lb. 

3 portions per lb. 

4 - 5 portions per lb. 
8-12 portions 

1 - 2 per portion 

2 portions per lb. 

2 portions per lb. 

3 - 4 oz. per portion 
3 - 4 portions per lb. 

3 - 4 portions per lb. 

3 - 4 portions per lb. 

4 - 6 oz. per portion 
2 oz. per portion 

12 portions per pint 
12 portions per pint 
8-10 portions per pint 
8-10 portions per pint 
8-10 portions per pint 
12 portions per pint 
14-16 portions per pint 
10-12 portions per pint 
14-16 portions per pint 
14-16 portions per pint 
12-14 portions per pint 
8 portions per pint 
20 portions per pint 

4 portions per pint 
4 oz. per portion 
4 oz. per portion 
V 2 oz. per portion 
30 portions per gallon 
6 - 7 portions per cake 
6 - 7 portions per pie 


EMOTIONS 

We are biological beings who require food to sustain life, 
however, food is a motivator. The average person is daily 
motivated to achieve something. Eating satisfies hunger and 
meets a basic drive, but man is also a social being, and the 
preparation and service of food and drink is a basic social 
activity. 

The good cook should realize eating is a human action 
involving all the senses. It is said that we eat with our eyes, 
but that is only the start. We look at the food; we then smell 
its aroma, taste it, feel its texture in our mouths, and its 
impact on our stomachs and digestion. Our emotions via our 
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senses are the filter we use for our basic enjoyment and 
survival. 

Eating is an inescapable human activity. Cooks in all 
cultures down through the ages, have endeavored to make 
that necessity more enjoyable. To understand something 
about emotions, let us examine how food is eaten and di¬ 
gested. 

The first process of digestion takes place in the mouth; 
here the food is subjected to five procedures. It is tested by 
the sense organs, cut and ground by the teeth, chemically 
treated by the saliva, formed into a bolus in an action involv¬ 
ing the tongue and palate, and swallowed by means of the 
muscles of the esophagus. 

Three sense organs are used in testing food before di¬ 
gestion. The eyes examine the meal, sending a signal to the 
brain. Without this signal, the meal would go untouched. 
After the eyes have placed the object in question in the 
category of food, the nose tests it for edibility. If the smell is 
offensive, the food once more goes untouched. 

All being well after the second examination, the food is 
placed in the mouth where the tongue determines its taste. 
The sense organs then are decisive factors in the acceptance 
or rejection of food. The expression, “it made my mouth 
water,” is a true one as the sense organs get the saliva glands 
working and crank up the digestive juices by way of the 
nervous system. 

The tongue itself is composed of muscles. On the surface 
of the tongue are sense organs called taste buds, which detect 
four taste sensations: sweet, sour, salty, and bitter. 

The teeth have a specialized job in preparing the food for 
digestion. The incisors and canine teeth are used for biting 
and for cutting and tearing the food into smaller pieces, the 
molars for grinding the food for easier swallowing. 

As the food is being pulverized into a pulpy mass, the 
digestive juice of the salivary glands begins a breakdown of 
the carbohydrates. An enzyme in the saliva, ptyalin, splits the 
molecules of starch into smaller molecules of sugar. 

In addition to the digestive actions of the ptyalin, the 
fluid of the salivary glands serves several other purposes. 
Saliva provides moisture needed by the taste buds. It also has 
a cleansing action on the teeth, washing away food particles 
that otherwise might provide a home for decaying bacteria. 

On entering the stomach the food is immediately set 
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upon by the gastric glands which secrete hydrochloric acid 
and several enzymes. One enzyme, rennin, helps to digest 
milk. Another enzyme, lipase, splits certain fats, including 
those in cream and egg yolks. The hydrochloric acid combine 
with protein to form a new chemical. A third enzyme, pepsin 
also digests the milk curds formed by rennin. The food is 
broken down into a semifluid called chyme, which, entering 
the small intestine, is mixed with other fluids from the pan¬ 
creas and bile from the liver. 

The pancreatic fluid contains a number of enzymes that 
act upon all kinds of foods; proteins are broken down into 
amino acids; large sugar molecules are changed to simple 
sugars; and fats are reduced to fatty acids in preparation for 
absorption into the blood or lymph vessels. 

The process of digestion is the same from one human 
being to another, the object being to break down the various 
nutrients, a process called metabolism. The metabolic pro¬ 
cesses that take place in the cells of the human body are 
complex, orderly, and efficient. 

Remember you have your senses. It is not difficult to 
harness them. Aroma, appearance, taste and texture cannot 
be programmed into a computer. 
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Is Wine Important? 


During the last decade, wine has made its mark on America. 
Wine sales took off in the 1970s and between 1969 and 1979, 
wine volume almost doubled. By 1990, the experts predict 
that wine consumption will double again. 

Mankind has sung the praises of wine since its earliest 
civilizations (Fig. 8-1). In France, wine has been a national 
obsession for more than two thousand years and not without 
just cause, for although great vineyards exist in other coun¬ 
tries, there is nowhere else on earth that such a great variety 
can be found. 

EUROPEAN WINES 

With so many varieties of wine available, the task of reading a 
wine list for many, is like tiptoeing through a minefield. In 
spite of the obvious difficulties, three basic lessons are all 
that is needed to unlock the door to the greater enjoyment of 
wine. 


Lesson 1 

In every major wine growing region of the world, except the 
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Fig. 8-1. Let’s toast a fine dinner. 


United States, wines bear the name of the region in which 
they were produced. 

The Burgundy wines come from the region of Burgundy 
in France, Bordeaux wine comes from Bordeaux, Champagne 
from Champagne and likewise with the other districts. 

Lesson 2 

The major European producers also categorize their finer 
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wines by more specific geographic location. For instance, a 
Burgundy from the parish or commune of Chambolle-Musigny 
will be a finer wine than one that just carries the Burgundy 
prefix. The smaller specific vineyards known as Le Musigny 
are the specialists and are usually the best but also command 
the highest price. 


Lesson 3 

The amateur oenophile should become familiar with a group 
of wines and their specific identity. The following list of 
French wines could be programmed into your computer. 


White Burgundys 

Red Burgundys 

Puligny - Montrachet 

Nuits-Saint Georges 

Macon Blanc 

Beaune 

Chablis 

Gevrey-Chambertin 

Pouilly-Fuisse 

Chambolle-Musigny 

Pinot-Chardonnay de Macon 

Vosne-Romanee 

Beaujolais 

White Bordeaux 

Red Bordeaux 

Chateau Bouscaut 

Chateau Gruaud-Larose 

Graves 

Medoc 

Chateau Olivier 

Mouton-Cadet 

Saint-Emilion 

Chateau Simard 

Fort Medoc 

LaCour Pavilion 

Pontet Latour 


AMERICAN TABLE WINES 

American table wines are divided into two categories: 
generic and varietal. A knowledge of the Californian varietals 
is essential to the apprentice wine buff. Definitions of the 
categories are as follows: 


Generic 

A wine name unrelated to the wines geographic or varietal 
origin. Generic names used in the United States, such as 
Burgundy, Rhine, Chablis and Champagne, have no relation¬ 
ship to the wine growing regions described in the previous 
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paragraph and in some cases, are not even similar wines to 
their European counterparts. 

Varietal 

Here the names are derived from the predominant grape 
variety. Chardonnay and Cabernet Sauvignon must consist of 
at least 75 percent of the designated grape. 

White Wine Grapes. Chardonnay is a premier white 
grape. With vineyard yield low and often lengthy, aging is 
done in small, oak barrels. Chardonnay often is a high priced 
wine. Character is rich, with fruity, often appley qualities. 
Johannisberg Riesling is a white grape with a range from very 
dry to very sweet. It is fruity, with apple or apricot aroma. 
Sauvignon Blanc is a white grape that produces crisp, white 
wines often with a grassy, weedy aroma. Chenin Blanc is a 
white grape that yields from sweet to medium sweet to dry 
wines with character. It is often compared to peaches, pears, 
and even melon. Gewurtztraminer is a white grape with a dual 
personality. If picked when fully ripe, the wine is distinctively 
spicy. If the grape is not fully ripe, a delicate floral wine is 
produced. Semilion produces a dry, medium wine produced 
from this grape. French Colombard has high acidity which 
makes it popular for low priced Champagne and blend wines. 
It has a fruity character. Pinot Blanc is a highly acid, white 
grape often used to balance the blend of premium champagne. 
Riesling is a white grape that is slightly sweet with floral 
fragrance. 

Red Wine Grapes. Cabernet Sauvignon is the para¬ 
mount Californian red grape. This grape produces a wide 
range of good wines. The wines soften with age. Pinot Noir is 
a red grape that produces a dry medium to full body with a 
medium to intense flavor. It is difficult to grow in California, 
but when the conditions are right, it produces a wine of 
superior quality. Zinfandel is the most widely grown Califor¬ 
nian grape, and it is most versatile producing a lively berry¬ 
like characteristic, full-bodied with a high tannin. Merlot is a 
red grape used mainly for blending. On its own, it produces a 
herbacious soft wine. Barbera is usually found in the highly 
acid, dark, robust Italian style wines. Gamay is a red grape 
that yields fruity, simple wines when blended light; coarse 
and tannic when heavier. Gamay Beaujolais is very similar to 
Pinot Noir. This red grape produces light to medium bodied 
wines. Do not confuse it with the heavier Gamay. Grenache is 
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used in making Rose varietal wines and blended via rose 
wines. It is slightly sweet and should be consumed young to 
maintain fruitness. Petit Sirah is a red grape that produces a 
stout wine. Typically yields a very dark, complex wine that 
holds its flavor with heavy spiced foods. 

MATCHING FOOD AND WINE 

The matching of wine to food is often an artistic judgment. 
Each individual has his ox her own taste preferences, but it 
would seem when we order a glass of Chianti with a plate of 
spaghetti, we are trying to achieve a certain balance. 

Wine works to reset the palate to a neutral position. A 
glass of wine sipped between mouthfuls actually cuts through 
the heaviness of the food, allowing your taste buds to perk up 
for the next taste sensation. 

The general rules for enjoying wine with food are; white 
meat and cream sauce dishes goes with dry white wines such 
as Fume Blanc, Pinot Blanc, or Chardonnay. Red meats and 
highly spiced foods go with wines such as Zinfandel or 
Gewurtzrammer. Champagne can be consumed with all foods. 
Table 8-1 matches foods and wines. This table is another good 
culinary data base item. 

So we find that, broadly speaking, red wine goes with red 
meat and white wine with white meat. There is a reason for 
this; a glass of white wine acts in the same manner as the slice 
of lemon that you squeeze over fish. Both are high in acidity. 
The wine neutralizes the fishiness or oiliness of the fish and 
brings out the more subtle flavors of the dish. 

White wine is a more appropriate choice than red wine 
for fish, however, there are light red wines that are high in 
acidity and in many cases, can be served chilled to bring out 
their degree of tartness. The following list can be stored on 
the computer. 

Q. When serving more than one wine at dinner, what 
is the sequence? 

A. 1. Young before old. 2. White before red. 3. Light bodied 
before full bodied. 4. Dry before sweet. 

Q. What does dry wine mean? 

A. It means the absence of sugar. 

Q. What is a simple wine? 

A. Simple means easy to drink. 
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Table 8-1. Matching Food and Wine (courtesy of Standard Bartenders Guide). 


Food Domestic Wine Imported Wine 


Appetizers, snacks, 

Hors D’Oeuvres 

Dry Sherry, Rose Wines 

Dry Sherry, Dry Madeira, 

Rose Wines, Chablis, Dry White 
Italian, Muscadet Dry Rhines 
& Moselles, Italian Vermouth, 

Iced 

Oysters on the 
half shell 


Chablis 

Shell fish, fish 
dishes, cold 

Chicken & Turkey 

Dry Semilion Johannisberg 

Reisling, Pinot, Blanc, 

Chardonnay, Sauvignon 

Blanc, Folle Blanc, 

Sylvaner, Traminer, Native 

Whites 

Chablis & other white Burgundies, 
Meursault, Montrachet, Pouilly 
Fouisse, Muscade, Dryish Graves, 

Dry Rhines & Moselles, White 

Chianti & other Dry Italian 

Whites, Alsatian Wines 

Salmon 

Dry Whites as above, Rose 

Wines 

Dry Whites as above, Rose Wines 
Beaujolais 

Roasts & Chops, 
except Pork & Veal, 

Pot Roasts, Liver 

Cabernet, Zinfandel and 
other Light Reds Barbera 

Red Bordeaux, Red Burgundy 

Veal Roast & Chops 

Dry Whites 

Dry Whites 

Pork Roast & Chops 

Dry Whites, Rose Wines 

Dry Whites 

Roast Ham 

Beer, Rose Wines 

Beer, Rose Wines 

Full flavored red 
meats, all game, in¬ 
cluding venison and 
duck 

Pinot Noir, Gamay, 

Burgundy 

Red Burgundies, Red Rhone Wines, 
Red Chianti, Barolo, Barbera 

Salad Bowls 

Reisling & other light 

Dry Wines 

Alsatian, Dry Rhines & Moselles 

Nuts & Cheese 

All the robust Reds 
suggested for meat and 
game 

All the robust Reds 
suggested for meat & game 

Desserts 

Sweet Semilion, 

California, Sauterne 

Sweet Rhine Wines, Sauterne 

Coffee 

Brandies & Liqueurs, 

Sweeter Sherries, Port 

Cognac & Liqueurs, Sweeter 
Sherries, Madeira, Port 
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Q. Is it necessary to serve white wine ice cold? 

A. White wines are more refreshing when served cool, but if 
you allow a white wine to get too cold, you inhibit the wines 
distinct aroma. 

Q. Should red wines be room temperature? 

A. It depends on the room. Red wine should be about 60° to 
65°. 


America has entered the era of wine. From the 
neighborhood eatery to the haute cuisine restaurant, wine is 
becoming the in drink. 

Choosing wine, be it at the restaurant for a fine dinner or 
in the supermarket for home consumption, care should be 
exercised. Wine is fun and storing your wine ideas on the 
computer adds to this adventure. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the drinking 
of wine is a matter of knowledge and experience; but above 
all, it is a matter of taste. 
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Appendix A 

Culinary Data Base 


MENU PLANNING AND NUTRITION 

Q. What are the first steps in menu planning? 

A. The first step is to identify your goals. 

1. How many people are you feeding. 

2. Do you have enough equipment and supplies to feed 
the number expected. 

3. Check your refrigerator and see what foods are avail¬ 
able. 

4. Call up recipes from your culinary data base. 

5. Check the emotion category (popularity chart). 

6. Utilize your computers capabilities to make a list. 
Q. Is it advisable to plan a week’s meals in advance? 

A. With a computer available it would be a waste not to. With 
a large family, it is easier to plan ahead. If you live alone you 
are more likely to waste food by planning and buying ahead for 
a weeks meals. 

Q. What is the best way to keep from getting into a rut when 
menu planning? 

A. Keep updating your culinary data base. Read cookbooks 
and file new recipes. Look in newspapers and magazines. 
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Q. What do professional chefs consider when compiling a 
menu? 

A. Color, texture, variety, balance, bulk, nutritional value, 
presentation, seasons, and weather conditions. 

Q. Why is color important? 

A. Before you taste with your mouth, you taste with your 
eyes. This is your first impression. A meal that has been 
prepared all in one color is uninviting, such as white fish in a 
white cream sauce, mashed potatoes and cauliflower. The 
same plate could be made more attractive by a few small 
changes. Change the white sauce to Hollandaise sauce, saute' 
the potatoes, and serve broccoli to give the much needed 
color. 

Q. What about texture? 

A. It is unappetizing to be served a meal that is either all soft 
or all chewy or all crisp. A good combination is steak, baked 
potato and a crisp salad. 

Q. Where does bulk figure in menu planning? 

A. Bulk satisfies the appetite, however, care should be exer¬ 
cised in menu’s of extended courses with lighter dishes being 
chosen over heavier ones. 

Q. What points should be considered in the presentation of 
food? 

A. The food should be arranged for the maximum amount of 
eye appeal. The plate should not be overcrowded, the garnish 
should be carefully selected and the colors of the food should 
not clash. Always try to serve hot food on hot plates and cold 
food such as salad and desserts on the appropriate cold plate. 
Q. What is the best way to achieve nutritional balance in 
daily meals? 

A. Serve foods from the four basic food groups (dairy, meat, 
fruit and vegetables) and the grain groups (such as breads, 
etc.). 

Q. Is milk important? 

A. It is a leading source of obtaining calcium, it is high quality 
protein, and contains vitamin A and riboflavin. 

Q. What are vitamins? 

A. Vitamins are organic chemical compounds. See Table 
A-l. 

Q. What about Yogurt? 

A. Yogurt contains the same food value as the milk it is 
obtained from. 
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Vitamin A Thiamin Riboflavin Niacin Ascorbic Acid Vitamin D 


Butter 

Pork 

Milk 

Liver 

Citrus fruits 

Cod and other 

Whole milk 

Liver 

Egg 

Chicken breast 

Tomatoes (fresh 

fish-liver oils 

Cream 

Kidney 

Liver 

Lean meats 

or canned) 

Body oils of 

Egg yolk 

Heart 

Green leaves 

Kidney 

Raw cabbage 

certain fish 

Green leaves 

Lean meats 

Lean meat 

Fish 

Strawberries 

Egg yolk 

Other green 

Whole-grain 

Kidney 

Dried yeast 

Peas 

Irradiated and 

vegetables 

products 

Enriched white 

Enriched white 

Raw green 

other fortified 

Apricots 

Yellow vegetables 
Tomato 

Liver 

Cod, halibut, and 
other fish-liver 
oils 

Enriched white 
cerals 

Wheat germ 
Bran, prepared 
Dried yeast 
Legumes 

Nuts 

cerals cerals 

Legumes Peanuts 

Buds (broccoli) Whole grains 

Dark meat of 
poultry 

Whole grains 

leaves 

Broccoli 

Green and Red 
peppers 

Potato 

Cantaloupe 

foods 


Egg yolk 

Chard 

Spinach 


Q. Which type of liver contains a higher food value: beef, Table a-i. important Sources 

pork lamb or calf? °* v ' ,am ' ns (courtesy Macmilan). 

A. Good quality protein, riboflavin, iron and niacin can be 
found in all liver. 

Q. Does peanut butter protein compare with protein from 
meat? 

A. It takes about four tablespoons of peanut butter to supply 
about the same amount of protein as would be found in two 
ounces of cooked lean meat. 

Q. Are eggs considered a good source of nutrition? 

A. Eggs provide a high quality protein, vitamin A, iron, 
riboflavin and vitamin D. Eggs also provide some thiamin and 
calcium. 

Q. What about the protein in dried legumes? 

A. Lower in quality than meat, milk, and eggs, they contain 
protein, some calcium, iron, thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin. 

Q. What is the recommended amount of grain products? 

A. At least four or more servings a day of bread and other 
goods made of flour or other meal such as corn, oats, wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, barley, hominy, macaroni, and noodles. 

Q. Are grain products important for nutrition? 

A. Enriched or whole grain products with added minerals and 
vitamins provide a significant amount of iron, niacin, ribofla¬ 
vin, and protein. • 

Q. What are the recommended servings of fruit and vege¬ 
tables? 

A. There should be four or more servings daily. Because of 
our need for vitamin C, one or more daily servings of citrus 
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fruits or tomatoes are recommended. At least every other 
day, deep yellow or dark green vegetables, such as green bell 
peppers, broccoli, and other greens. 

Q. What about potatoes? 

A.. Potatoes are high in vitamin C and provide bulk. 

Q. What nutrition do dark green and deep yellow vegetables 
supply? 

A. Both contain vitamin A which is essential to growth and 
normal vision. Vitamin A also helps guard against infection. 
Q. Why is vitamin C needed daily? 

A. The body tissues need vitamin C to keep in good condi¬ 
tion. Vitamin C should be taken daily as the body does not 
store this vitamin. 

Q. What is the purpose of vitamins in the body? 

A. Vitamins are primarily regulatory substances. As a group, 
they promote growth and maintenance of health and vigor. 
Q. How many vitamins are there? 

A. There have been about 20 known vitamins, and there are 
probably more that we consume that do us good. 

Q. Is fat essential to the diet? 

A. Fats are a concentrated source of energy and some fat is 
essential for good nutrition. Some fats, such as butter and fish 
oils, are sources of vitamins A and D, and vitamin E is 
obtained from some vegetables. A number of fatty acids are 
combined in triglycerides that are commonly found in foods. 
Q. What is cholesterol? 

A. Cholesterol is a crystalline, fatty alcohol found especially 
in nerve tissue, animal fats, blood, and bile. 

Q. What are carbohydrates? 

A. They are either sugars or more complex substances, such 
as starch. 

Q. What is the function of carbohydrates? 

A. The chief function of carbohydrates in the diet is to supply 
energy 

Q. How would you define food? 

A. Food is defined as any substance that, when taken into the 
body, will perform on one or more of the following. Also refer 
to Table A-2. 

1. Build new tissues and maintain or repair old body 
tissue. 

2. Provide energy. 

3. Regulate body processes. 
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Nutrients 
for Building 

Nutrients 
for Energy 

Nutrients 
for Regulating 
Body Processes 

Proteins 

Carbohydrates 

Minerals 

Minerals 

Fats 

Vitamins 

Vitamins 

Proteins 

Water 

Water 


Bulk or fiber 


Some proteins contribute material 
for certain regulatory substances. 

Q. What is a nutrient? Table A-2. Nutrients 

A. Chemical compounds that enter the body as food and important for Body Functions. 

participate in metabolic process are called nutrients. 

Q. What are the nutrients for building? 

A. Proteins, minerals, vitamins, and water. 

Q. What are the nutrients for energy? 

A. Carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. 

Q. What are the nutrients for regulating body processes? 

A. Minerals, vitamins, water, and bulk or fiber. 

Q. What is the recommended intake of calories daily? 

A. It depends on your sex, body build, age, and the amount of 
activity. 

Q. What is a good source of protein without a lot of calories? 

A. Cottage cheese, skim milk, eggs, lean meat, chicken, 
fish, and poultry (see Table A-3) are all low in fat and there¬ 
fore calories. 

Q. What is a calorie? 

A. The calorie is the unit of measure, designating the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of 1 gram of water, 1 
degree centigrade. All charts of the calorie content of food are 
made this way. A sample of the food is burned and the number 
of degrees it raises the water temperature is measured. Food 
Calorie with a capital C, is 1,000 times greater than the 
scientific calorie with a small c. 

THE COOKING BASICS 

Q. What is stock? 

A. Stock is a liquid made from the boiling together of bones 
and vegetables. It is the foundation of many important kitchen 
preparations. 

Q. Is there more than one stock? 

A. Yes, there is chicken stock, beef stock, veal stock, and 
fish stock. Refer to Fig. A-l. 

Q. What is meat glaze? 

A. Glazes are reductions of clear meat or game stock. The 
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For this 

Meats 

Loin Roast, 3V2 oz. 

Rump Roast, 3V2 oz. 

Swiss Steak, 3 V 2 oz. 

Hamburger (av. fat, broiled), 3 oz. 
Porterhouse Steak, 3 V 2 oz. 

Rib Lamb Chop (medium), 3 oz. 

Pork Chop (medium), 3 oz. 

Pork Roast, 3 oz. 

Pork Sausage, 3 oz. 

Potatoes 

Potatoes (fried), 1 cup 
Potatoes (mashed), 1 cup 

Salads 

Chef Salad with: Regular oil, 1 tbl. 
Chef Salad with: Mayonnaise, 1 tbl. 
Chef Salad with: Roquefort, Russian, 
French, 1 tbl. 

Sandwiches 
Club Sandwich 
Peanut Butter and Jelly 
Turkey with Gravy 
Snacks 
Fudge, 1 oz. 

Peanuts (salted), 1 oz. 

Peanuts (roasted), 1 cup 
Potato Chips, 10 medium chips 
Chocolate, 1 oz. bar 
Soups 

Creamed soup, 1 cup 
Bean soup, 1 cup 
Minestrone soup, 1 cup 
Vegetables 
Baked Beans, 1 cup 
Lima Beans, 1 cup 
Corn (canned), 1 cup 
Peas (canned), 1 cup 
Winter Squash, 1 cup 
Succotash, 1 cup 

Table A-3. Calorie Chart. 


Calories 

Substitute this 


Calories 

Calories 

Saved 

340 

Pot Roast (Round), 3 V 2 oz. 


200 

140 

340 

Rib Roast, 3 V 2 oz. 


260 

80 

300 

Liver (fried), 3 V 2 oz. 


210 

90 

245 

Hamburger (lean, broiled), 3 oz. 


185 

60 

290 

Club Steak, 3 V 2 oz. 


190 

100 

300 

Lamb Leg Roast, 3 oz. 


235 

65 

340 

Veal Chop (medium), 3 oz. 


185 

155 

310 

Veal Roast, 3 oz. 


230 

80 

405 

Ham (boiled, lean), 3 oz. 


200 

205 

480 

Potato (baked), 2 V 2 " diameter 


100 

380 

240 

Potato (boiled), 21 / 2 " diameter 


100 

140 

160 

Chef Salad with: Dietetic Dressing, 1 

tbl. 

40 

120 

125 

Chef Salad with: Dietetic Dressing, 1 

tbl. 

40 

85 

105 

Chef Salad with: Dietetic Dressing, 1 

tbl. 

40 

65 

375 

Open Bacon & Tomato Sandwich 


200 

175 

275 

Open Egg Salad 


165 

110 

300 

Open Hamburger (lean), 2 oz. 


200 

100 

115 

Vanilla Wafers, (dietetic), 2 


50 

65 

190 

Apple, 1 


70 

120 

800 

Grapes, 1 cup 


65 

735 

115 

Pretzels, 10 small sticks 


35 

80 

145 

Marshmallows, 3 


60 

85 

135 

Chicken Noodle soup, 1 cup 


65 

70 

170 

Beef Noodle soup, 1 cup 


70 

100 

105 

Beef Bouillon, 1 cup 


30 

75 

320 

Green Beans, 1 cup 


30 

290 

180 

Asparagus, 1 cup 


35 

145 

170 

Cauliflower, 1 cup 


25 

145 

165 

Peas (fresh), 1 cup 


115 

50 

130 

Summer Squash, 1 cup 


30 

100 

260 

Spinach, 1 cup 


40 

220 


stock is reduced until it coats the back of a spoon. 

Q. What is aspic jelly? 

A. Aspic jelly is made from the gelatinous portion of chicken 
meat or veal. Aspic should be brilliantly clear and is used on 
cold dishes. 

Q. What is Court Bouillon? 

A. Court Bouillon is a special cooking liquor. It is used for 
boiling or poaching fish. 

Q. What is a marinade? 

A. A marinade is a seasoned liquid used for soaking meats, 
game and fish. Its purpose is to tenderize and impregnate 
flavor into the items marinated. 

Q. What is brine? 
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A. Brine is a heavy solution of water and salt to which sugar, 
salt peter and aromates are often added. It is used to retard 
the growth of bacteria. 

Q. What is forcemeat? 

A. Forcemeat is a stuffing and has many uses in modem day 
cookery. 

Q. What is pate? 

A. Pate is a forcemeat of pork, pork fat, and chicken liver 
bound with egg. 

Q. What is Mousseline? 

A. Mousseline is a fine forcemeat with the addition of cream 
and egg white for lightness. 

Q. What is Duxelles? 

A. Duxelle is a savory stuffing made with vegetables and 
tightened with bread crumbs. 

Q. What is Mirepoix? 

A. Mirepoix is diced root vegetables used as a base for 
braised meats and in making of certain sauces. 

Q. What is a Roux? 

A. Roux is a mixture of flour and fat that has been cooked 
together. It serves as the common liaison for most savory 
sauces. It is usually cooked in three stages, white, blond, and 
brown. 

Q. What is Cajun Roux? 


Fig. A-1. The relationship between 
stocks, soups, and sauces. 
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A. Cajun Roux is a roux that has been cooking for twenty 
minutes or more to an almost mahogany brown. It is used 
extensively in Creole cooking and forms the basis of Creole 
Gumbo and Etouffe. 

Q. What is a sauce? 

A. A sauce is a liquid dressing for food that has been thick- 
ene by a roux, cornstarch, arrowroot or fecule; beurre manie 
(kneaded butter) or egg yolks. 

Q. What is the purpose of a sauce? 

A. The sauce should add to the appearance, flavor, and tex¬ 
ture of the food. It should also add nutritional value. 

Q. How many sauces are there? 

A. There are literally thousands of sauces and innovative 
chefs are adding more each day. There are, however, what is 
known as leading sauces, they are: Espagnole or Brown 
sauce, Bechamel or Cream sauce, Tomato Sauce, Veloute 
(chicken or fish), and Hollandaise. 

Q. What is an Hors d’oeuvres? 

A. There are two categories of Hors d’oeuvre, hot and cold; 
they are served as appetizers or “finger food’” at cocktail 
parties. 

Q. Are soups categorized? 

A. Yes, they may be classifed thus; Consomme, Soup, 
Puree, Veloute and Cream. 

Q. What is Consomme? 

A. Consomme is a highly flavored stock that has been 
clarified with egg whites. 

Q. How are eggs graded? 

A. There are six sizes of eggs: jumbo, extra large, large, 
medium, small and pee-wee. 

Q. What is a farinaceous dish? 

A. Farinaceous dishes are classified as all pastas (spaghetti, 
macaroni, lasagna, etc.). Certain rice dishes, such as pilaff 
and risotto, are also included. 

Q. What are the main groupings of fish? 

A. 1. White Fish, which may be round or flat (e.g., sole, cod, 
turbot, whiting, pollack) 2. Oily, which are round (e.g., sal¬ 
mon, herring, mackerel, shad, lake trout, butterfish, and eel). 
Q. How are shellfish classified? 

A. Crustacea (e.g., lobster, crab, crawfish, and shrimp) and 
mollusca (e.g., oysters, mussels, scallops). 

Q. What are the main cuts of beef? 

A. See Fig. A-2. 
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* Lamb for stew or grinding may be made from any cut. 
**Kabobs or cubed steaks may be made from any 
thick solid piece of boneless Lamb. 


This chart approved by 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 


S National Live Stock and Meat Board 


<JB) 


Fig. A-3. Retail cuts of lamb (cour¬ 
tesy of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board). 


Q. What are the main cuts of pork? 

A. See Fig. A-5. 

Q. What is poultry? 

A. In its general sense, it applies to all domestic fowl and 
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® Cutlets ® Rolled Cutlets 



gp 

Ground Veal* Patties* 


Roast (Baka) Braisa, Panfry - 


Mock Chicken Legs* * City Chicken 


•Veal for stew or grinding may be made from any cut. 
“Cubed steaks may be made from any thick solid 
piece of boneless veal. 


This chart approved by 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 


D National Uva Stock and M«at Board ( 


includes chicken, ducks, geese, turkey, pigeons, and quail. 
Q. How is game classified? 

A. 1. Furred (venison, hare, etc.) 2. Feathered (pheasants, 
grouse, etc.). 


Fig. A-4. Retail cuts of veal (courtesy 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board). 
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Boneless Leg 
(Fresh Ham) 


Sliced Cooked 
"Boiled" Ham 

— Hut or Sarva Cold— 


w 

Boneless Smoked Ham Canned Ham 


Boneless Smoked ® Center Smoked 
Ham Slices Ham Slice 

-Broil, Panbroil, Panfry —- 




(D Pig’s Feet 

— Cook in Liquid, Braito — 


♦May be made from Boaton Shoulder, Picnic Shoulder, Loin or Leg. 


Fig. A-5. Retail cuts of pork (courtesy 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board). 


This chart approved by 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 


© National Live Stock and Meat Board I 


Q. What is a salad? 

A. A salad may be defined as any dish of meat, poultry, fish, 
fruit, dairy products, or vegetables. They can be served as a 
simple salad containing one ingredient or a mixed salad using 
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more than one ingredient. Salads are usually served with 
some type of dressing. 

Q. What are vegetables? 

A. Vegetables are plants or parts of plants that are used as 
food. 

Q. What is a dessert? 

A. Desserts are the sweet course and they are served last. 
Desserts can be pies, pastries, ice cream, fruits in a sauce, 
puddings, cakes, etc. Desserts are often planned as the 
crowning glory of the meal but are often lost because of the 
heaviness of the preceding courses. 

Q. Is coffee considered a course? 

A. No, coffee, liquers, and cigars are reserved until the very 
end but they stand alone and are not considered a course. 


STOCK 

General proportions of ingredients for all stock except fish. 
Refer to Fig. A-l and Fig. A-6. 

1 gallon of water 
4 lb. raw bones 

1 lb. vegetables (onion, celery, carrot, leek) 

Thyme, bay leaf, parsley, tied together in a muslin bag 
12 peppercorns 

Method 

1. Choose your bones carefully. Bad meat and decaying 
vegetables will give your stock an unpleasant flavor, and it 
will not keep as long. 

2. When you first bring the bones and meat to a boil, a 
scum will appear. Skim thoroughly with a ladle, otherwise it 
will boil into the stock and spoil the color and flavor. 

3. Fat should also be skimmed, otherwise your stock 
will taste greasy. 

4. Stock must simmer. If it is allowed to boil it will 
evaporate and go cloudy. 

5. The temperature should be maintained. If it is al¬ 
lowed to stand off the boil, it can go sour. 

6. Salt should not be added to stock. 

7. If stock is to be kept, strain, cook quickly, and refrig¬ 
erate. (For the average home, it can be made in quantity, 
strained, returned to the heat and reduced in volume by at 
least two-thirds, then frozen in ice trays. These stock cubes 
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Basic soup recipe. 


Fish Soup 


New England Clam 
Chowder 


Manhatten Clam 
Chowder 


Bisque 


Billi Bi 


Cacciucco 


Beef Soup 


Beef Consomme 


© 


Basic fish stock (clam, 2 pints) 
strain, reboil, add sauted and diced 
bacon, onion, celery, potato, and 
clams. 

Basic fish stock (clam, 1 V 2 pints) 
strain, reboil, add sauted and diced 
bacon, onion, celery, potato, tomato 
and juice, and clams. 

Basic fish stock (shellfish, 1V 2 
pints) strain, reboil, add 12 oz. 
cream, 1 oz. Sherry, and thicken with 
3 oz. roux. 

Basic fish stock (2 pints), strain, 
reboil, add 6 oz. white wine, 6 oz. 
heavy cream, egg yolk, vegetables, 
seasonings, and mussels. 

Basic fish stock (2 pints), strain, 
reboil, add 6 oz. white wine, tomato 
paste (3 tablespoons), bell pepper, 
cod, haddock, squid, shrimp, seasonings. 


Basic soup recipe. 


2 pints basic beef stock that has 
been clarified and strained. 
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Beef Barley 


Hungarian Goulash 


French Onion 


Oxtail Soup 


Chicken Soup 


Chicken Consomme 


Cream of Chicken 


Chicken Gumbo 

5 


2 pints beef stock, strain, reboil, 
add diced vegetables, beef, and barley. 


2 pints basic beef stock, strain, 
reboil, add diced vegetables, potato, 
bell pepper, and paprika. Thicken with 3 
oz. of roux and sour cream. 

2 pints basic beef stock, strained. 

Add sliced fried onion. Finish with 
Large crouton and melted cheese. 


2 pints basic beef stock in which 2 
or 3 oxtails have been boiled and 
diced oxtail meat, vegetables (Vi oz.) and, 
tomato paste. Thicken with 3 oz. of roux. 


Basic soup recipe. 


Basic chicken broth that has been 
clarified and strained. 


2 pints basic chicken stock, strain, and 
reboil. Add Va pint of cream and 1 oz. 
diced chicken. Thicken with 3 oz. of roux. 


2 pints basic chicken stock, strain, and reboil. 
Add okra, vegetables, chicken, seasoning, 
and thicken with 2 oz. of Cajun roux. 
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2 pints basic chicken stock, strain, and 
reboil. Add vegetables, chicken and 
corn. Thicken with egg noodles. 

2 pints basic chicken stock, strain, and 
reboil. Add julienne of leek and 
chicken, simmer 10 minutes. 


can then be stored in plastic bags marked chicken, beef, fish, 
etc.) 

FISH STOCK 


1 gallon of water 

4 lb. white fish bones 
8 oz. onion 

2 oz. margarine 
1 bay leaf 

6 peppercorns 
Parsley stalks 

Method for beef or chicken stock 

1. Place bones in large pot and cover with cold water. 

2. Bring to a boil, skim all scum that rises to the surface. 

3. Add vegetables and herbs. 

4. Simmer for 6-8 hours. 

Note: For darker stock, you may brown the bones in the oven 
and even add caramel gravy color. 

Method for fish stock 

1. Melt margarine in a thick bottomed pan. 

2. Add all the above ingredients. 

3. Cover with wax paper, allow to sweat for 5 minutes. 

4. Add the water, bring to a boil, skim, and simmer for 
20 minutes, then strain. 

Note: Do not simmer for more than 20 minutes. 


BASIC SOUP 

8 oz. named soup vegetable*, sliced 

4 oz. onion, leek, celery 

5 cups white stock 

Roux to thicken . . . butter to fry 

Salt and pepper, V 2 teaspoon mixed herbs seasoning 
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Method 

1. Sweat vegetables with a little butter. Add season¬ 
ings. 

2. Pour in stock. 

3. Stir to a boil. 

4. Simmer 45 minutes. Skim when necessary. 

5. Thicken with roux. 

6. Pass through a sieve or liquidize. 

7. Reboil and correct seasoning. 

8. Garnish as necessary e.g., pieces of cauliflower. 
*e.g. Carrot soup = 8 oz. carrots, cauliflower soup = 8 oz. 

cauliflower. 


SAUCES 

A sauce is defined as a liquid which has been thickened by 
roux; kneaded butter (cold roux); com starch, arrowroot; 
egg yolks; certain vegetables. Refer to Fig. A-7. 



Fig. A-7. The making of sauces. 



1 quart beef stock, thickened with 
4 oz. brown roux, and Mirepoix and 
8 oz. tomato puree 


1 quart brown sauce simmered with 
1 quart of brown stock, reducing by 
half. Skim off all impurities as they rise to the 
surface, strain, correct seasonings. 

1 quart basic brown sauce; add 4 oz. 
of reduced red wine, seasonings and 
crushed peppercorns; strain and 
garnish with chopped marrow or bacon. 


1 quart basic brown sauce; add 4 oz. 
of reduced named wine, 1 oz. meat glaze, 
and 1 oz. butter. 


1 quart basic brown sauce; add Va pint reduced 
white wine, 1 teaspoon tomato paste, 
Worchestershire sauce. 
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Basic White Sauce. 


White Sauce 


Supreme Sauce 


Mushroom Sauce 


Ivory Sauce 


Mo may Sauce 


Onion Sauce 


Hollandaise Sauce 


Bernaise Sauce 


$ 


1 pint chicken veloute, 1 oz. 
mushroom trimmings, Ve pint 
cream, 1 egg yolk. 


Proceed as for supreme sauce, 
add 4 oz. sliced button 
mushrooms. 


Add to supreme sauce, meat 
glaze to give ivory color. 


2 oz. grated cheese, 1 egg 
yolk, mix well, strain. 


4 oz. chopped onion, cooked 
without color, either by 
boiling or saute in butter. 


Basic Hollandaise 


Hollandaise sauce with these 
additional ingredients; Vt. teaspoon 
to chopped Taragon, 1 Tablespoon 
Taragon Vinegar. 
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Choron Sauce 


Foyot ou Valois 


Mousseline Sauce 


Mayonnaise 


Blue Cheese 
Dressing 


Green Sauce 


Tarter Sauce 


1000 Island 


Sauce Bernaise to which is added 
2 Tablespoons Tomato Paste. 


Sauce Bernaise to which is added; 
1 Tablespoon of meat glaze. 


Sauce Hollandaise to which is added; 

3 Tablespoons of whipped cream, folded 
in just before serving. 

Basic Mayonnaise 


1 quart of Mayonnaise; add Vz 
lb. Blue Cheese, 1 pint of sour 
cream, Va pint buttermilk and 
seasonings. 

1 quart of Mayonnaise; add 8 oz. 
of finely chopped spinach, tarragon, 
chervil, chives and watercress. 


1 quart of Mayonnaise; add 4 oz. 
capers, 4 oz. of dill relish, 1 oz. 
lemon juice. 


1 quart of Mayonnaise; add 7 oz. 
chili sauce, 2 oz. hard-boiled egg, 4 oz. sweet 
pickle relish, 2 Tablespoons of minced onion, 
IV 2 oz. chopped pimento. 
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1 quart of fish stock, thickened 
with 5 oz. of white roux. 


1 quart basic white sauce; add 1 
pint of reduced white wine, 5 egg 
yolks and 8 oz. butter. 


1 quart basic white sauce; add 8 oz. 
well washed sliced mushrooms, finish 
with a liaison of egg yolk and cream. 


1 quart basic white sauce; addition 
of Dijon mustard to taste. 


1 quart basic white sauce, add V 2 
pint of cream, 4 oz. peeled shrimp, 
4 oz. shrimp butter. 


1 quart basic white sauce; add 4 hard-boiled 
eggs in small dice. 


Thickenings 

Roux (hot). This is the most difficult method and is 
mainly used to thicken fine sauces. Equal amounts of butter or 
margarine and flour make a roux. A roux is made by cooking 
these ingredients together in a thick bottomed pan. A roux 
will thicken six times its total weight in liquid. A three-ounce 
roux will therefore thicken 18 fluid ounces to make 20 fluid 
ounces (2 Vi cups) of sauce. 

Cold Roux. This is where equal amounts of butter and 
flour are kneaded together without cooking. This can be 
whisked directly into the hot liquid (not boiling) to be 
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thickened. Care should be taken not to reboil, as a raw flour 
taste will result. 

Cornstarch. One ounce of cornstarch or arrowroot will 
thicken 18 fluid ounces of liquid. This is the easiest method of 
thickening but does not give the same body to the sauce. 
Sauce made by this method contains at least five times less 
calories. The cornstarch should be first mixed with a little 
cold water and poured into the boiling liquid. The amount of 
water used in the original paste should be taken into consider¬ 
ation. It will instantly thicken at 212° F. 

Vegetables. Certain vegetables break up during cook¬ 
ing and they will thicken the dish as they cook. Lentils, split 
peas, etc., are ideal. Root vegetables that have been removed 
from the dishes and put through a grinder or liquidizer are also 
ideal. Potatoes, either allow the potatoes to break up during 
cooking or add premashed potatoes. This makes an ideal 
thickener. 

Butter. When making a fine sauce, little pieces of butter 
are whisked in, (off the stove), this helps to thicken the sauce 
and gives it a velvety consistence. 

Cream. Cream, if reduced in volume, will thicken, 
whipping cream thickens when whipped and can be worked 
into a sauce. 

Egg Yolks. Egg yolks are used to thicken mayonnaise, 
hollandaise, and custard sauces. If egg yolks are added to a 
hot sauce, the sauce must not reboil. 


Basic White Sauce Veloute 

1 quart stock (chicken, veal, fish, mutton as required) 
4 oz. margarine 
4 oz. flour 


Method 

1. Melt margarine in heavy saucepan. 

2. Add flour and mix in well. 

3. Cook without color approximately 5 minutes. 

4. Allow roux to cool. 

5. Gradually add to the boiling stock. 

6. Stir until smooth. 

7. Allow to simmer approximately 1 hour. Strain. 
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Basic Brown Sauce 


IV 2 oz. fat 
IV 2 oz. flour 

18 fl. oz. boiling brown stock 
1 tablespoon tomato paste 
4 oz. carrots 
4 oz. onion 

1 bay leaf, 2 cloves garlic, salt and pepper 


Method 

1. Make a brown roux with the fat and flour. 

2. Cool the roux and add tomato paste. 

3. Gradually add boiling stock. 

4. Wash, peel, chop vegetables. Lightly brown in a 
frying pan with a little fat. 

5. Add to sauce. 

6. Simmer gently for 2-3 hours, skim when necessary, 
strain. 


Demi-glace 

This is a refined brown sauce that is made by simmering 1 
quart of brown sauce and 1 quart of brown stock. This is 
reduced by a half and the impurities are skimmed off as they 
rise to the surface. Strain and correct seasonings. 

Mayonnaise 

1 quart of salad oil 
8 teaspoon vinegar 
8 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon English mustard 
Salt and pepper 
4 teaspoon boiling water 


Method 

1. Place egg yolks in a bowl and whisk well. 

2. Gradually pour on the oil very slowly, whisking con¬ 
stantly. 

3. Finally whisk in the boiling water. 

4. Season. 
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Hollandaise 


3 egg yolks 

V 2 teaspoon melted butter 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
3 tablespoons water 
Salt and pepper 

Method 

1. Whisk egg yolks with water in a bowl over hot water. 

2. Continue whisking until mixture thickens. 

3. Remove from heat. 

4. Gradually whisk in the melted butter until thoroughly 
combined. 

5. Add lemon juice and salt and pepper. 

Sweet and Sour 

1 cup tomato juice 
1 cup vinegar 
V 2 cup sugar 

1 cup canned pineapple and juice 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

Salt and pepper, MSG, 1 teaspoon soy sauce 

Method 

1. Boil all ingredients until sugar is completely dis¬ 
solved. 

2. Thicken with cornstarch. 

3. Add vegetables. 

Enchilada Sauce 

Make as for brown sauce but make the roux as follows: 

IV 2 oz. flour 

1 oz. chili pepper 

2 oz. fat 

18 fluid oz. stock 
Cook together for 2-3 minutes. 

Barbeque Sauce 

2 1 /2 cups of enchilada sauce 
V 2 cup vinegar 
V 2 cup sugar 
Vz cup of molasses 

Cook together with 1 cup of tomato paste or ketchup. 
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Curry Sauce 

Make as for enchilada sauce but make the roux as follows: 
1 oz. flour 

1 oz. curry powder 

2 oz. fat 

18 fluid oz. stock 

The following ingredients can be added to the finished sauce 
and simmered. 

1 clove garlic 
1 oz. chopped apple 

1 tablespoon chutney, chopped 
oz. coconut 

2 oz. onion, chopped 

1 tablespoon tomato paste 
V 2 oz. raisins, chopped 

Teriyaki Sauce 

1 cup soy sauce 
V 2 cup Sherry 
V 2 cup brown sugar 
1 cup beef stock 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

2 cloves garlic, 1 teaspoon powdered ginger 

Method 

Boil together and thicken with cornstarch. 

RECIPES 

New England Clam Chowder 

Equipment: heavy pot 
Cooking Process : boiling 
Time : 30 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 8 oz. portions 
Seasonings 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Cayenne pepper to taste 
Nutmeg, pinch 


Supplies 

4 strips bacon, diced 
2 medium onions, diced 
2 stalks celery, diced 
4 medium potatoes, 
peeled, diced 
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Supplies 

14 oz. canned clams, with juice 
1 cup of milk 
1 cup of heavy cream 
1 cup of water 


Method 

1. Fry bacon in a heavy bottomed saucepan until it has 
rendered most of its fat. Transfer bacon to kitchen towels. 

2. Add onion and celery, fry until transparent, pour off 
excess fat. 

3. Add water, milk, and potatoes and bring to a boil. 

4. Reduce heat, cover, and simmer for 12-15 minutes. 

5. Add clams, juice, reserved bacon and seasonings, 
simmer for 5 minutes. 

6. Skim off excess grease and add cream, heat until hot, 
but not boiling, serve. 


RECIPES 


Lobster Newburg 

Equipment skillet 
Cooking Process: saute 
Time: 12 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 4-6 portions 


Seasonings 
V 2 cup Sherry 
V 2 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
V 2 teaspoon paprika 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Supplies 

3 x IV 2 lb. lobsters 
shells split 

claws cracked and sac removed 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 egg yolks 
1 cup heavy cream 
6 slices toast 


Method 

1. Remove the lobster meat from shells and claws and 

dice. 

2. Melt butter in skillet. Add lobster meat, saute until 
heated through. 

3. Add Sherry and seasonings. 
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4. Combine cream and egg yolks. 

5. Remove lobster meat and reserve. 

6. Reduce sauce one-third and remove from heat. 

7. Stir in cream. Be careful not to boil, add lobster meat. 

8. Serve in a dish with toast cut into quarters. 


Lobster Thermidor 

Equipment skillet 
Cooking process', saute 
Time. 12 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Seasonings 

V 2 cup dry white wine 
Vi teaspoon fresh 
chervil, chopped 
1 tablespoon fresh 
tarragon, chopped 
1 tablespoon parsley, 
chopped 

1 teaspoon French 
Dijon mustard 


Supplies 

3 x IV 2 lb. lobsters, 
shells, split, claws cracked 
and sac removed 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 teaspoons olive oil 
3 A cup heavy cream 
V 2 cup half and half 
cream 

2 shallots, chopped 
Parmesan cheese, V 2 cup 


Method 

1. Remove lobster meat from shells and claws and cut 
into dice, wipe the shells clean and reserve. 

2. Put wine and seasonings into saucepan and reduce by 
one-third. 

3. Melt butter with oil in a skillet, add lobster, saute' 
until heated through, remove lobster. 

4. Strain wine reduction into skillet, add cream and 
mustard, increase heat, stirring constantly until thick and 
smooth. 

5. Arrange lobster meat in shells, spoon over sauce, 
sprinkle with parmesan cheese, color under broiler before 
serving. 
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Cioppino 


Equipment : heavy pot 
Cooking Process: stew 
Time: 35-40 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Seasonings 

1 cup red wine 
Vs teaspoon thyme 
1 teaspoon paprika 
Va teaspoon dried 
oregano 
4 garlic cloves, 
crushed 

3 springs parsley, 
chopped 


Supplies 

Vi cup olive oil 

1 large onion, diced 

2 celery stalks, diced 
1 green pepper, diced 
1 lb. tomatoes, 

blanched peeled and 
chopped 

1-8 oz. can tomato 
paste 

1 lb. white fish fillets 
(Cod, Haddock, etc.) 

1 lb. shrimp, cleaned 
4 oz. crabmeat, cleaned 
24 clams or mussels, 
cleaned 


Method 

1. Heat oil in a large saucepan, add the onion, celery, 
pepper, garlic and parsley, fry for 5 minutes. 

2. Add other ingredients and seasoning except seafood. 
Cover and simmer for 1 hour. 

3. Add white fish, shrimps and crabmeat in sauce and 
simmer over gentle heat for 10 minutes. 

4. Steam clams or mussels separately until shells open. 

5. Pour fish mixture into a serving dish and arrange 
clams or mussels on top. Serve. 


Yankee Bean Soup 

Equipment: heavy pot 
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Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 3 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6-8 oz. portions 

Seasonings 

2 crushed garlic 
cloves 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 

1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 

1 teaspoon sugar 

2 teaspoons dried 
thyme 


Supplies 

2 large onions, 
chopped 

Tomatoes, blanched, 
peeled, chopped 

4 celery stalks, chopped 
lVSs cups dried, red 

kidney beans 
(soaked overnight in 
cold water, 
drained before use) 
IV 3 cups dried, black 
beans, 

(soaked overnight in 
cold water, 
drained before use) 

5 pints of beef stock 
Oil for frying 


Method 

1. Heat oil in saucepan. 

2. Fry onions and garlic together until soft. 

3. Add all other ingredients and bring,to a boil. 

4. Reduce heat to low setting, cover and simmer for 3 
hours, serve. 


Philadelphia Pepper Pot 

Equipment: heavy pot 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 3 V 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield : 6-8 8 oz. portions 
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Seasonings 

V 2 teaspoon red pepper 

1 bouquet garni 

2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley 

6 black peppercorns 


Supplies 

Veal knuckle sawn into 
3 pieces 

Blanched tripe, cut into 
1 inch pieces, 1 lb. 

1 medium onion, diced 

2 peeled carrots, diced 
2 celery stalks, diced 
2 medium potatoes, 

peeled, diced 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 
6 quarts water 


Method 

1. Put veal, bouquet garni, pepper corns and water in a 
large saucepan. Bring to a boil, skimming any scum from the 
surface. Reduce heat to low setting, cover the pan and sim¬ 
mer for 21/2 hours. 

2. Remove veal knuckle from pan and remove meat. 
Trim off fat and dice the meat. 

3. Add tripe, onion, carrots, celery and seasonings, 
bring to a boil, reduce heat to low and simmer for 45 minutes. 

4. Skim excess grease, add potatoes and cubed veal, and 
simmer for additional 20 minutes or until potatoes are tender. 

5. Use cornstarch as necessary to thicken, add parsley, 
and serve. 

Gumbo 

Equipment heavy pot 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 1 l A hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6-8 oz. portions 


Seasonings 
V 2 teaspoon cayenne 
pepper 

V 2 teaspoon File 
powder 

1 garlic clove, crushed 
Salt and pepper 


Supplies 

2 medium onions, diced 
2 celery stalks, diced 
1 small bell pepper, 
diced 

1 lb. okra, sliced 
14 oz. canned tomatoes, 
diced 
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Supplies 

Vi cup long grain 
boiled rice 

4 oz. cajon roux, plus 2 
tablespoons butter 
7 cups chicken stock 


Method 

1. Melt butter in saucepan, add onions, celery, bell 
pepper, okra and all seasonings, except File powder. Fry for 5 
minutes. 

2. Pour in stock and tomatoes with juice. Bring to a boil 
reduce heat to simmer and cover, cook for 30 minutes. 

3. Add roux, cook for 20 minutes. 

4. Mix File powder with a little reserved soup and add, 
do not reboil. Serve over rice in appropriate bowls. 


Crab Louis 

Equipment, mixing bowl 
Cooking Process : cold preparation 
Time : 6-8 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield : 6 portions 


Dressing 


Supplies 


IVi cups mayonaisse 
3 tablespoons olive oil 

1 tablespoon lemonjuice 

2 tablespoon chili 
sauce 

1 tablespoon Wor¬ 
cester sauce 
1 tablespoon chives, 
chopped 

V 2 cup whipped cream 
1 tablespoon parsley, 
chopped 

Tabasco sauce to taste 


IV 2 lb. crabmeat, 
cleaned 

3 tomatoes, sliced 
6 hard-boiled eggs, 
sliced 

1 Romain lettuce 
1 cucumber, sliced 


Method 

1. Arrange lettuce on a large serving dish. 

2. Place crabmeat in center of the dish, garnish with 
tomatoes, cucumbers and eggs. 
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3. Combine all ingredients for the dressing in mixing 
bowl, test seasoning. 

4. Spoon dressing over crabmeat or serve separate. 

Crab Patties 

Equipment : skillet 
Cooking Process : frying 
Time: 10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings Supplies 

1 teaspoon fresh marjoram 1 lb. crabmeat, cleaned 

!4 teaspoon cayenne pepper IV 2 cups white bread 

2 teaspoons lemon juice crumbs 

Salt & pepper to taste 1 egg yolk 

2 tablespoon mayonaisse 
6 chopped green onions 
1 hard-boiled egg, 
chopped fine 
Oil for frying 

Method 

1. Combine the crabmeat, breadcrumbs, egg yolk, 
mayonnaise, onions, egg and seasonings. 

2. Mix and knead the mixture until well blended. 

3. Shape into patties. 

4. Heat oil in skillet and fry for 3-5 minutes on both 
sides. Drain on kitchen towel. Serve 

Manhattan Clam Chowder 

Equipment: heavy pot 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 30 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6-8 oz portions 
Seasonings 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Cayenne pepper to taste 
V 2 teaspoon powdered 
thyme 


Supplies 

4 strips bacon, diced 
2 medium onions, diced 
2 celery stalks, diced 
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Supplies 

14 oz. canned tomatoes 
in juice, diced 

14 oz. canned clams, 
with juice 

Medium peeled potato, 
diced 

2Yi cups water 


Method 

1. Fry bacon in a heavy bottomed saucepan until it has 
rendered most of its fat. Transfer bacon to kitchen towels. 

2. Add onion and celery, fry until transparent, pour off 
excess fat. 

3. Add tomatoes, potatoes and seasoning, fry for 2 mi¬ 
nutes 

4. Add water and juices, bring to a boil. Reduce heat, 
cover and simmer for 12-15 minutes. 

5. Add clams and bacon, skim excess fat, heat and 
serve. 


Crawfish Etouffee 


Equipment : heavy saucepan 
Cooking Process: stew 
Time: 5V2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions or more 

Seasonings 

2 large garlic cloves, 
chopped 

l A cup parsley, chopped 
2 teaspoons salt 
Vi teaspoon black 
pepper 

V 2 teaspoon cayenne 
pepper 


Supplies 

2 lbs. peeled, fresh or frozen 
crawfish tails 
2 medium onions, 
finely chopped 
1 bell pepper, finely 
chopped 

1 teaspoon tomato 
paste 

V2 cup chicken stock 
V2 green onion tops 
Vi cup of butter 
4 oz. cajun roux 
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Method 

1. Fry onion, peppers and garlic in the butter until soft. 

2. Add tomato paste and cajun roux. 

3. Stir in all other ingredients and cover, simmer slowly 
for 3-4 hours, cool. 

4. Refrigerate Etouffee overnight. 

5. Reheat, and cook over a low heat for 40 minutes, 
serve with rice. 


Crawfish Jambalaya 

Equipment : ovenproof saucepan 
Cooking Process: braising 
Time : 35 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield : 6 portions 


Seasonings 

Vz teaspoon salt 
l A teaspoon black 
pepper 

Vz teaspoon cayenne 
pepper 


Supplies 

1 cup cooked ham, 
diced 

1 onion, finely diced 
3 garlic cloves, crushed 
Vz cup celery, chopped 
V 2 bell pepper, chopped 
1 lb. crawfish tails 
IV2 cups fish stock 
IV2 cups chicken stock 
Vi cup green onions 
V2 cup peas (frozen) 

Vz cup oil 
1 tomato, chopped 


Method 

1. Preheat oven to 425°F 

2. Fry onion and garlic in oil, add ham, fry until golden, 
approximately 10 minutes. Add celery and green pepper, 
cook for further 5 minutes. 

3. Stir in remaining ingredients except rice, bring to a 
boil, add rice, reboil. 

4. Cover and place in a hot oven (425°F) for 16 minutes. 

5. Remove from oven,stir in peas, return to oven for 
further 5 minutes. Serve. 
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Oysters Rockefeller 

Equipment baking pans 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 


Seasonings 

1 tablespoon Pernod 
l A teaspoon cayenne 
Salt and pepper to 
taste 


Supplies 

36 oysters, one shell 
removed 
2 stalks celery, 
finely diced 
4 green onions, finely 
sliced 

8 oz. cooked spinach, 
well drained 
Vi cup of V2 n Vz cream 
Sufficient rock salt to 
cover the bottom of 2 large 
baking pans 


Method 

1. Preheat the oven to very hot 450°F 

2. Spread rock salt over the bottom of the two baking 
dishes. 

3. Put the spinach, celery, onion, cream into an electric 
blender and blend to a purse. 

4. Transfer to bowl, stir in Pernod and seasonings. 

5. Divide oysters equally between baking dishes, then 
spoon on the spinach mixture. 

6. Place dishes in oven and bake for 4 minutes. Serve. 

Boston Stuffed Eggplant 

Equipment: skillet/baking dish 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 20-30 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings Supplies 

Salt and pepper 2 eggplants 

pinch cayenne pepper 1 onion, chopped 
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Supplies 

2 cups mushrooms, 
chopped 

% cup olive oil 

3 tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons parmesan 
cheese 

1 cup white sauce (Bechamel) 


Method 

1. Preheat oven to 400°F. 

2. Cut eggplants in half, squeeze to remove as much 
liquid as possible. 

3. Heat the oil in a large skillet, place eggplants in the 
hot oil and cook until they are lightly and evenly browned, 
transfer to plate. 

4. Add the butter to the skillet and then the onions, fry 
until soft, add mushrooms and cook for two more minutes. 

5. Add seasonings, transfer to a bowl. 

6. Using a spoon scoop out the flesh from the eggplant 
and blend thoroughly with onion mushroom mixture. 

7. Carefully spoon the mixture back into the eggplant 
shells. 

8. Cover the mixture with bechamel and transfer to 
baking dish. 

9. Sprinkle with parmesan cheese and bake for 10-15 
minutes or until golden brown. 


Okra with Mustard Sauce 

Equipment large saucepan 
Cooking Process : boiling 
Time-. 10 minutes 
Emotion-. 

Yield: 6 portions 


Sauce 

4 egg yolks 
2 tablespoons Dijon 
mustard 

1% tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Supplies 

3 lb. fresh okra, 
trimmed 
Salt 
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Sauce 

2 garlic cloves, 
crushed 

1 cup butter 
Salt and pepper 
Tabasco 

Method 

1. Cook okra in boiling, salted water, drain and keep 
warm. 

2. Combine egg yolks, mustard, lemon juice, garlic, Vi 
teaspoon salt, pepper and tabasco sauce. 

3. Cook over a low heat without boiling, whisk the 
butter in one piece at a time until butter is completely mixed 
and sauce is thick, about 5 minutes. 

4. Pour sauce over okra, serve. 

Home Fries 

Equipment', skillet 
Cooking Process : saute” 

Time: 30 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

6 boiled potatoes in skins 
Oil for frying 

2 tablespoons butter 

Method 

1. Place potatoes in 2 quarts of water, boil for 20 min¬ 
utes in skins. 

2 . Remove from heat, rinse under cold water and peel. 

3. Cut into small pieces. 

4. Heat oil in skillet, add butter and potatoes, toss until 
golden brown. 


Red Beans and Sausage 

Equipment: large saucepan 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 2Vz hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 
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Seasonings 

1 large garlic clove, 
crushed 
1 bay leaf 
IV 2 teaspoons salt 
V 2 teaspoon pepper 
V 2 teaspoon allspice 


Supplies 

1 lb. dried red kidney 
beans 

3 quarts of water 

2 slices of bacon, 
chopped 

1 large onion, chopped 

1 cup cooked ham, 
chopped 

1 stalk celery, chopped 

IV 2 lbs. hot sausage 
(cooked) cut in 3-inch 
lengths 

Hot cooked rice 


Method 

1. Cook beans in 2 quarts of water, approximately 50 
minutes, drain and rinse beans under cold water. 

2. Fry bacon in saucepan or skillet until crisp, add onion, 
celery and garlic and fry for 10 minutes. 

3. Add seasonings, reduce heat. 

4. Stir in 1 quart of boiling water and reserved beans. 

5. Simmer covered for approximately 20 minutes, add 
sausage. 

6. Remove l A of the beans to a small bowl and mash. 

7. Return mash to pot and stir. Simmer until desired 
thickness is reached; 35-40 minutes. 

8. Serve over white rice. 


Boston Baked Beans 

Equipment: large saucepan 
Cooking Process: braising 
Time: 5 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings Supplies 

1 teaspoon salt 1 lb. dried navy or 

pinto beans (about 2 
cups) 
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Seasonings 

Vi teaspoon dry 
mustard 

Vs teaspoon pepper 


Supplies 

Vi lb. salt pork 
1 medium onion, 
chopped 

l A cup brown sugar 
3 tablespoons molasses 


Method 

1. Place beans in large saucepan and cover with water, 
bring to a boil, reduce to just under the boil and cook for 50 
minutes. 

2. Drain beans, reserving liquid. Place beans in an 
ovenproof casserole. 

3. Preheat oven to 300°F. 

4. Cut salt pork into several pieces, fry carefully in 
saucepan, add onion, fry until soft without color. 

5. Add all other ingredients including cooking liquid. 
Bring to a boil. 

6. Pour liquid over beans, cover and braise for 3 Vi -4 
hours. 

7. Remove lid for the last 20 minutes to give baked 
effect, serve. 


Buttered Cauliflower 

Equipment : saucepan 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 20 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 8 portions 

Supplies 

2 medium size cauliflower 
Vi cup butter, melted 

Method 

1. Trim the stem and remove outer leaves on cauli¬ 
flower. 

2. Hollow out stem with a peeler. 

3. Wash well. 

4. Place cauliflower in saucepan and cover with water. 

5. Cook for approximately 20 minutes. 
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Method 

6. Drain and cut into portions. 

7. Pour melted butter over and serve. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Equipment : baking dish 
Cooking Process-, baking 
Time-. 30-40 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Vi cup grated lemon 
rind 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Salt and pepper 

Method 

1. Preheat oven to 350°F. 

2. Peel yams and slice. 

3. Arrange slices in a well greased baking dish. 

4. Combine sugar, syrup, cinnamon, lemon juice, and 
rind and pour over the potato slices. 

5. Cut butter into small pieces and dot over the slices, 
season to taste. 

6. Bake until potatoes are cooked and well glazed. 
Serve. 

Baked Potatoes with Sour Cream and Chives 

Equipment: baking sheet 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 1-1V4 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

6 large Idaho potatoes 
1 tablespoon oil 

1 cup sour cream 

2 tablespoons chives 


Supplies 
2 lb. yams 
6 tablespoons brown 
sugar 

y 2 cup maple syrup 
2 tablespoons butter 
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Method 

1. Preheat oven to a hot 425°F. 

2. Scrub potatoes and slightly oil them. 

3. Arrange potatoes on a baking sheet, bake for 1 to 1 Vi 
hours, (depending on the size of the potatoes) 

4. Remove the potatoes and gently slice the tops, 
squeeze the sides slightly. 

5. Combine sour cream and chives, spoon the mixture 
into the slits, serve. 

Smothered Pork Chops 

Equipment : skillet 
Cooking Process', frying 
Time-. 1 hour 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings 

1 teaspoon garlic salt 
1 teaspoon Worchester- 
shire sauce 
1 teaspoon sugar 
Tabasco 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Method 

1. Rub the chops with salt and pepper, half the garlic salt 
and sugar. 

2. Heat the oil in a large skillet. 

3. Dredge the chops in flour and place in skillet one at a 
time. Fry until evenly brown. 

4. Transfer cooked chops to a plate. Fry onion until soft. 

5. Stir remaining flour into oil in pan to make a roux. 

6. Gradually add stock or water, stir to a smooth sauce. 

7. Add Worchestershire sauce, tabasco and garlic salt, 
simmer for 5 minutes. 

8. Return chops to pan and cover with sauce. Reduce 
heat to low simmer for 30-40 minutes. Serve. 

Burgoo 

Equipment: heavy saucepan 
Cooking Process: stew 


Supplies 

6 pork chops 
V 2 cup flour 
1 onion, finely diced 
IV4 cups water or stock 
l A cup oil for frying 
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Time: 2-3 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 8 portions 


Seasonings 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 
1 cup of parsley, chopped 
Salt and black pepper 


Supplies 

2 lb. beef chuck 

1 rabbit, cleaned and 
portioned 

2 onions, chopped 

4 carrots, quartered 

1 cup of com 

1-14 oz. canned 
tomatoes 

1 cup lima beans, 
soaked 

2 bell peppers, chopped 

IV 2 cups okra, chopped 


Method 

1. Put beef, rabbit, and seasonings in a large saucepan 
and cover with water. Bring to a boil, skimming off any scum 
that rises to the surface. 

2. Reduce heat to low, cover and simmer for 2-21/2 hours 
or until meats are tender. 

3. Remove meats to cool and put the remaining ingre¬ 
dients into the stock, bring to a boil and simmer for 30 
minutes. 

4. Chop the beef and rabbit into bite-sized pieces, dis¬ 
carding the rabbit skin and bones. Add meat to stock. 

5. Stir in the parsley and serve. 

Rabbit in Mustard Sauce 

Equipment: skillet 
Cooking Process: frying 
Time: 10-15 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 4-6 portions 

Seasonings 
1 cup of beer 
1 bay leaf 


Supplies 

3 V 2 lb. rabbit (or 
chicken cut up) 
14 cup flour 
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Seasonings 

Vi teaspoon nutmeg 
Vi teaspoon thyme, dried 
1 tablespoon American 
mustard 
Salt and pepper 


Supplies 

Vi cup of Vi n Vi cream 

2 egg yolks 

3 strips of bacon, sliced 
8-12 small onions (for 

boiling) 

Vi cup chicken stock 


Method 

1. Combine flour, nutmeg, salt and pepper, coat rabbit 
with mixture. 

2. Cook bacon until crisp, reserve bacon. 

3. Brown rabbit pieces in bacon grease. 

4. Pour off excess grease, add onions and bacon, cover 
with beer, stock and seasonings. Cover and simmer for 50-60 
minutes. 

5. Remove meat and other ingredients, strain liquid into 
small saucepan, reduce by half. 

6. Whip together cream, egg yolks, and mustard. 

7. Whip small amount of sauce into the mixture, being 
careful not to curdle eggs. 

8. Pour mixture into saucepan, heat gently but do not 

boil. 

9. Pour sauce over meat, serve. 


Virginia City Ribs 

Equipment : roasting pan 
Cooking Process : braising/broiling 
Time-. IV2 hours 
Emotion : 

Yield: 4-6 portions 


Marinade Supplies 

24 oz. beer 4 lbs. country style 

2 garlic clove, crushed pork ribs 
Vi cup vinegar 
Vz cup American 
mustard 
Vi cup honey 
Vi cup molasses 
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Marinade 


1 teaspoon turmeric 

1 teaspoon chili pepper 
Salt 

Method 

1. Combine all ingredients in a large bowl. 

2. Place ribs in marinade for 6 hours or over night. 

3. Remove ribs, pat dry with kitchen towels. 

4. Brown ribs in hot oven for 20 minutes in roasting pan 
or casserole. 

5. Bring marinade ingredients to a boil. 

6. Remove ribs from oven and pour off excess fat, cover 
with marinade, cover and return to oven for 50-60 minutes. 

7. To finish ribs, broil over hot charcoal, basting with 
sauce or eat as they are. 

Veal Parmesan 

Equipment : saucepan/skillet 
Cooking Process : sauteVbake 
Time : 35 minutes 
Emotion 
Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings 

V 2 teaspoon basil 
V 2 teaspoon oregano 
V 2 teaspoon thyme 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 
Salt and pepper 


Tomato Sauce 
V 4 cup olive oil 
2 onions, fine dice 
2 celery stalks, fine 
2 tablespoons tomato paste 
1-14 oz. can tomatoes in juice 
diced 

2 tablespoons parmesan cheese 


Supplies 

6 veal escalopes 
(pounded thin) 

1 cup flour 
10 oz. mozzarella 
cheese (thinly sliced) 
8 tablespoons butter 
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Method 

1. Heat oil in a saucepan, add onions and celery, fry, add 
seasonings. 

2. Add tomato paste, stir, add tomatoes and juice, bring 
mixture to boil. 

3. Reduce heat and simmer for 30 minutes. 

4. Season veal with salt and pepper and flour lightly. 

5. Melt butter in skillet, add the veal, and cook for 4-5 
minutes on each side. 

6. Transfer veal to kitchen towels, drain, place veal in 
an oven proof casserole and coat with sauce. Sprinkle with 
half of parmesan cheese. 

7. Bake in 350°F for 20 minutes. 

8. Remove the dish and top with mozzarella cheese and 
the remaining parmesan, bake for a further 10 minutes, serve. 


Creamed Chicken Livers 

Equipment: skillet 
Cooking Process: saute' 

Time: 10-12 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Seasonings Supplies 

1 teaspoon paprika 4 tablespoons butter 
1 clove garlic 2 onions, sliced 

Salt and pepper to taste 18 chicken livers 

1 cup of V 2 n V 2 cream 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped 


Method 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Melt butter in a skillet. 

Saute' liver quickly, transfer to a large plate. 
Fry onions in same pan, add seasonings. 

Pour off excess grease, add cream and reduce. 
Replace livers, cook for 5 minutes. 

Serve over rice, sprinkle with hard-boiled egg. 
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London Broil 


Equipment: broiler 
Cooking Process: broiling 
Time: 10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 oz.-8 oz. portions 

Marinade Supplies 

Vs cup red wine vinegar 6 - 8 oz. flank steaks 
l A cup olive or 

vegetable oil 
1 garlic clove, crushed 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
4 black peppercorns 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce 
1 tablespoon of Soy sauce 

Method 

1. Combine all marinade ingredients in a large bowl. 

2. Place the steaks in the marinade and set aside for 2 
hours. 

3. Remove the steaks from the marinade and discard the 
marinade, 

4. Pat steaks dry with paper towels. 

5. Broil steaks to desired doneness. 

Yankee Pot Roast 

Equipment: flameproof casserole 
Cooking Process: braising 
Time: 2-3 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 8-10 portions 

Seasonings Supplies 

2Vi cups red wine 1-6 lb. bottom round 

4 garlic cloves 1-14 oz. canned 

IV 2 teaspoons basil tomatoes 

Salt and pepper to taste 1 onion, diced 
Olives (optional) 2 stalks celery, diced 

2 carrots, diced 
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Supplies 

4-6 oz. roux 
Oil for frying 


Method 

1. Place meat in a large bowl with wine and season¬ 
ings, marinate for 6 hours or overnight. 

2. Remove meat from marinade and pat dry with 
kitchen towels, reserve marinade. 

3. Preheat the oven to 350°F. 

4. Heat the oil in a casserole, add meat and fry until 
evenly browned. 

5. Add marinade and vegetables, bring to a boil. 

6. Cover and braise for IV 2 to 2 hours. 

7. Remove from oven, skim excess grease from liquid, 
add tomato. 

8. Return to oven and cook for a further 30 minutes. 

9. Remove meat to a carving board. 

10. Strain liquid into a saucepan, pressing down on veg¬ 
etables to extract juices. 

11. Thicken with roux. 

12. Slice meat and coat with sauce, garnish with olives. 

Pheasant with Sausage Stuffing 

Equipment: roasting pan/skillet 
Cooking Process: roasting 
Time: 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 4-6 portions 

Stuffing 

1 egg 

Vi lb. pork sausage meat 

2 celery stalks, finely 
chopped 

1 apple, chopped 

2 cups bread crumbs 

Seasonings 

l A teaspoon thyme 
Vi teaspoon marjoram 


Supplies 

2 - 21/2 lb. pheasants 
2 tablespoons margarine 
for frying 
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Seasonings 

2 tablespoons parsley 

Bacon strips and oil for roasting 

Method 

1. Melt margarine in skillet. 

2. Add onions, celery, seasonings, liver, sausage, cook 
until soft. 

3. In a small saucepan, make a stock with pheasant 
giblets, except liver. 

4. Cover onion mixture with stock, add apple, cook for 5 
minutes. 

5. Add bread crumbs until thick. 

6. Remove from heat, cool, mix in the egg. 

7. Stuff birds and tie, rub with oil. 

8. Place birds face down, cover with bacon strips, roast 
at 350°F for 1-1 Vi hours. Serve. 


Brunswick Stew 


Equipment : saucepan 
Cooking Process : stewing 
Time: 1 hour 
Emotion: 

Yield: 4-6 portions 

Seasonings 

Vi teaspoon salt 
V 2 teaspoon cayenne 
pepper 

1 tablespoon Worches- 
tershire sauce 


Supplies 

12 chicken pieces 
1 large onion, sliced 
1 bell pepper, sliced 
1 14 oz. can peeled 
tomatoes 

1 cup corn (canned or 
frozen) 

1 lb. lima beans 
4 oz. roux 

2 cups of chicken stock 
Oil for frying 



Method 

1. Heat oil in heavy saucepan. 
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2. Fry chicken pieces until evenly browned, transfer to 
kitchen towels. 

3. Add onions and pepper, fry until soft. 

4. Return chicken to pan and cover with stock, tomatoes 
and juice and seasonings, bring to boil and reduce heat to a 
simmer. Cover and cook for 40 minutes. 

5. Add the corn with lima beans, recover and simmer for 
a further 15 minutes. 

6. Thicken with roux. Serve. 



Chicken Pot Pie 

Equipment: saucepan and pie dish 
Cooking Process: stew, bake 
Time: 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Pot Pie Dough 
IV 2 cups of flour 
% cup of margarine 
3 tablespoons water 
Salt 


Supplies 

1- 3 V 2 lb. chicken 

1 large onion, diced 

2 celery stalks, diced 

2 medium carrots, diced 

1 leek, diced 

2 oz. green peas 

Vi cup of V 2 n V 2 cream 
1 egg, lightly beaten 
8 oz. roux 


Method 

1. Dice all vegetables, reserve, saving all the trim¬ 
mings. 

2. Place the chicken with all giblets except liver and 
vegetable trimmings in saucepan with enough water to cover. 
Bring to boil. 

3. Skim and reduce to a simmer, cook for IV 2 hours. 

4. Remove chicken and strain liquid. Add diced vegeta¬ 
bles and cream, for 5 minutes and thicken with roux. 

5. Remove chicken meat and dice. 

6. Make pie dough. 

7. Put chicken, vegetables and sauce in pie dish. 

8. Cover with pie dough. 

9. Bake at 425°F for 25-30 minutes. 
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Caesar Salad 


Equipment: large salad bowl 
Cooking Process: cold prep. 
Time: 10-12 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings 

2 garlic cloves halved 
2 tablespoons wine vinegar 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
V 2 teaspoon Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper 


Supplies 

2 Romain lettuce, 
separated into leaves 
8 French bread 
croutons 

6 anchovy fillets, sliced 

3 egg yolks 

1 tablespoon Dijon 
mustard 

!4 teaspoon sugar 

V 2 cup parmesan cheese 

% cup olive or salad oil 


Method 

1. Heat 14 cup of oil in a skillet, fry croutons until crisp, 
transfer to kitchen towel. 

2. Sprinkle a little salt and pour a little oil into the salad 
bowl, rub with Garlic. 

3. Combine the remaining oil, vinegar, lemon juice, 
Worchestershire sauce, mustard, sugar, salt and pepper to¬ 
gether. 

4. Mix the lettuce leaves with the sauce. 

5. Add all other ingredients, toss well, and serve. 

Waldorf Salad 

Equipment: large salad bowl 
Cooking Process: cold prep. 

Time: 12-15 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

1 pineapple, peeled, cored, diced 
3 large red apples, peeled, cored, 
diced 
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Supplies 

3 celery stalks, diced 
% cups walnuts, chopped 
% cup sour cream 
l A cup sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Method 

1. Put apples in a bowl, sprinkle with lemon juice. 

2. Stir in pineapple, celery and walnuts. 

3. Mix sour cream, sugar and vanilla, add to apples, mix 
well, serve. 


Pea Salad 

Equipment-, large salad bowl 
Cooking Process : cold prep. 

Time : 8-10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

18 oz. frozen peas 
12 oz. grated cheddar cheese 
Vi cup bacon bits 
1 cup mayonnaise 

Method 

1. Partly thaw peas. 

2. Mix all ingredients thoroughly, serve. 

Chefs Salad 

Equipment: large salad bowl 
Cooking Process: cold prep. 

Time: 10-12 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

1 head of lettuce 
6 oz. turkey, julienne 
6 oz. ham, julienne 
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Supplies 

4 oz. beef, julienne 
3 oz. American cheese 
3 oz. swiss cheese 
3 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 
3 tomatoes, sliced 
V'z cucumber, sliced 
18 oz. dressing, your choice 

Method 

1. Place lettuce in a large salad bowl. 

2. Add meats and arrange tomatoes, cucumber, and 
eggs around the outside. 

3. Top with dressing of your choice, serve. 

Broccoli Salad 

Equipment large salad bowl 
Cooking Process: cold prep. 

Time : 8-10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

2 lb. fresh broccoli 

1 medium onion, sliced 

3 strips bacon, cooked, crumbled 
1 cup mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon liquid smoke 

Method 

1. Wash and trim broccoli and cut off ends. 

2. Dice broccoli into bite size pieces. 

3. Mix mayonnaise, onion, bacon and smoke together, 
add broccoli and mix well. Chill and serve. 

Potato Salad 

Equipment: salad bowl 
Cooking Process: boiling/cold prep. 

Time: 1 hour 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 
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Seasonings 

1 teaspoon celery seed 
1 teaspoon Dijon 
mustard 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Supplies 

IV 2 lb. potatoes, 
cooked in skins 

4 green onions, 
sliced 

2 hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped 

3 oz. sweet pickle 
relish 

2 celery stalks, 
chopped 

% cup mayonnaise 


Method 

1. Place potatoes in 2 V 2 quarts of water, boil for 30 
minutes. 

2. Place eggs in water and boil until cooked through, 
about 12 minutes. 

3. Remove potatoes, and rinse under cold water, peel 
and dice. 

4. Remove eggs and run under cold water until cool. 
Dice. 

5. Mix mayonnaise and all other ingredients in a large 
bowl. 

6. Add potatoes and egg and mix well, chill, serve. 


Harvard Beets 

Equipment saucepan 
Cooking Process : boiling 
Time: 10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield : 6 portions 

Supplies 

IV 2 lb. cooked beets 
Vs cup vinegar 
% cup water 
2 teaspoons cornstarch 
V 2 cup sugar 

Method 

1. Put vinegar and half of the water in a small saucepan, 
bring to a boil, add sugar. 
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2. Mix remaining water and cornstarch to a smooth 
paste. 

3. Pour cornstarch mixture slowly into boiling vinegar, 
stir to a smooth sauce. 

4. Stir in the beets, simmer for 4-5 minutes. 

Corn on the Cob 

Equipment : large saucepan 
Cooking Process : boiling 
Time : 10-20 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield : 6 portions 

Supplies 
6 ears of com 
1 teaspoon sugar 
V 2 cup butter 
Salt 

Method 

1. Remove the husks and silk threads from the com. 

2. Half fill a large saucepan with water, add sugar and 

salt. 

3. Boil for 10-20 minutes or until kernels are cooked and 
have turned bright yellow. 

4. Remove from water and drain, serve with butter. 

Collards with Fatback 

Equipment large saucepan 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 2 V 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Seasonings 

1 teaspoon garlic salt 
3 chili peppers, chopped 
Pepper 

Method 

1. Wash greens very carefully, leaf by leaf and pat dry. 

2. Shred the greens. 


Supplies 

3 lb. collard greens 
8 oz. salt pork 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
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3. Half fill a saucepan with water and bring to a boil, add 
salt pork, reduce, heat and simmer for one hour. 

4. Remove the salt pork and add the greens, salt and 
vinegar. 

5. Replace the salt pork in the middle of the greens, 
bring to a boil. 

6. Reduce heat to a very low simmer and cook for IV 2 
hours, add chili pepper’s towards the end of cooking. Serve. 

Hoppin John 

Equipment: large saucepan 
Cooking Process: boiling 
Time: 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Seasonings 

1 teaspoon salt 
V 2 teaspoon pepper 
V 4 teaspon cayenne 
pepper 


Supplies 

IV 3 cups dried black 
eye peas (soaked over¬ 
night in cold water) 

5 cups of water 
IV 2 cups of long grain 
rice 

1 medium onion, finely 
chopped 
1-14 oz. canned 
tomatoes w/juice 
1 tablespoon vegetable 
oil 


Method 

1. Place peas in a large saucepan, pour water over, boil, 
cover, reduce heat and simmer for IV 2 hours. 

2. Stir in rice, cover and simmer for 10-15 minutes, add 

salt. 

3. Heat the oil in a skillet, add the onion and fry until 

soft. 

4. Add tomatoes with the juice and seasonings. 

5. Add to rice and peas, cook for further 15-20 minutes, 
serve. 


Strawberries Romanoff 

Equipment: mixing bowl 
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Cooking Process : cold prep. 

Time : 2 hours 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

1 quart fresh strawberries 
% cup powdered sugar 
1 cup of chilled whipping cream 
Vi cup orange flavored liqueur 
or orange juice 

Method 

1. Sprinkle strawberries with sugar; stir gently. 

2. Chill for \ x h-2 hours. 

3. Just before serving, whip cream until stiff. 

4. Fold in liqueur. 

5. Fold in strawberries. 

Cherries Jubilee 

Equipment: saucepan 
Cooking Process: flambe 
Time: 6-7 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Supplies 

1-14 oz. canned, unsweetened 
cherries 

1 tablespoon fine sugar 
Vi teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons cornstarch or 
clear gel (blended) 

Vi cup brandy 

Method 

1. Drain the cherries and set aside, reserving about 1 
cup of the juice. 

2. Heat the juice in a small saucepan and stir in the 
sugar, cinnamon and cornstarch, cook for 3-4 minutes until 
thick and clear. 

3. Add cherries, and simmer for 1-2 minutes. 

4. Remove from pan and pour in a serving bowl. 
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5. Warm brandy over a low heat, pour over cherries and 
ignite. 

6. Serve as soon as the flame dies over ice cream. 

Bourbon Street Pecan Pie 

Equipment: baking pan 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 1 hour, 15 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 8 portions 

Supplies 
Vi cup bourbon 
1 cup raisins 
314 cups sifted flour 
Wi teaspoons ground nutmeg 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
Vi teaspoon baking soda 
1 cup butter or margarine 
214 cups sugar 
5 eggs 

1 cup buttermilk 

2 cups coarsely chopped pecans 
Praline glaze 

Method 

1. Pour bourbon over raisins to soak for at least 1 hour. 

2. Sift flour, nutmeg, baking powder and soda onto wax 
paper, grease 10 inch pan. 

3. Beat butter, sugar and eggs in a large bowl with an 
electric mixer at high speed for 5 minutes or until light and 
fluffy. 

4. Stir in flour mixture alternately with buttermilk, 
beating with a wooden spoon after each addition, stir in 
raisins with any left over bourbon and the pecans. 

5. Pour batter into prepared pan. 

6. Bake slowly at 325°F for 1 hour and 15 minutes or 
until center springs back when lightly touched with fingertip. 

7. Cool on wire rack 10 minutes; loosen cake around 
edge with knife; turn out onto a wire rack, cool. 

Praline Glaze 

Equipment: saucepan 
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Cooking Process: 

Time: 15 minutes 
Emotion: 

Supplies 

V2 cup firmly packed light 
brown sugar 
Vi cup granulated sugar 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
V2 cup heavy cream 
Vz cup pecan halves 

Method 

1. Combine sugar and butter in a saucepan. 

2. Heat until sugar melts and mixture is bubbly. 

3. Stir in heavy cream 

4. Heat one minute; add pecans. 

5. Remove from heat, cool and spoon over Bourbon 
Street Pecan Pie. 


Pigs Ears 

Equipment: fryer 
Cooking Process: deep fry 
Time: 10 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 16 pastries 

Supplies 

Vi cup melted butter, cooled 

2 eggs, beaten 

2 cups all purpose flour 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Oil for frying 

1 cup pure cane syrup 

1 cup finely chopped pecans 

Method 

1. Beat butter and eggs in medium-sized bowl. 

2. Sift together flour and salt; stir into egg mixture until 
stiff dough forms. 

3. Turn dough onto lightly floured surface; knead lightly 
until smooth, about 1 minute. 
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4. Divide dough into 16 pieces, roll each piece into a ball. 
Roll out into circles, about 7 inches, very thin. 

5. Heat fryer to 360°F. 

6. Stuff pastry with pecan, fold pastry into shape of a 
pigs ear and deep fry. 

7. Heat cane syrup and spoon over pastry, serve hot. 


Apple Brown Betty 

Equipment : baking dish 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time : 45 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 


Seasonings 

X A teaspoon grated 
nutmeg 

X A teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 
% cup raisins 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons butter 
% cup Sherry 


Supplies 

3 cups fresh bread 
crumbs 

2 lbs. apples, peeled 
cored and sliced 
% cups brown sugar 


Method 

1. Preheat oven to fairly hot 375°F. 

2. Put one-third of the bread crumbs on the bottom of a 
well greased baking dish, dot with butter. 

3. Cover with apples, sugar, nutmeg, lemon rind, and 
raisins. 

4. Sprinkle with lemon juice, and top with another third 
of bread crumbs, and repeat the layers finishing with the 
remaining breadcrumbs with butter pieces. 

5. Place in oven and bake for 40 minutes or until the 
apples are tender and the crumbs are golden brown. 

6. Pour Sherry over the pie and bake for a further 5 
minutes, serve hot. 

Cheese Cake 

Equipment: spring pan 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 40 minutes 
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Emotion: 

Yield: 10-12 portions 


Topping 

8 oz. sour cream 
2 teaspoons sugar 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


Supplies 

14 oz. graham cracker 
crumbs 

2 oz. chopped nuts 
4 oz. melted butter 

3 eggs 

1 lb. cream cheese 
6 oz. sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Pinch of salt 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Method 

1. Combine cracker crumbs and nuts and butter. Pre¬ 
heat oven to 350°F. 

2. Press mixture on bottom of a 9 inch spring pan, 
reserve 3 tablespoons of mixture. 

3. Mix egg, cream cheese, sugar, salt, vanilla, and 
lemon juice together and pour into pie shell. 

4. Bake for 25 minutes, cool and then prepare topping. 

5. Mix sour cream, sugar and vanilla and spread on top 
of cooled cake. 

6. Sprinkle on reserved crumbs. 

7. Bake at same temperature for 7 minutes, chill for at 
least 6 hours, serve. 


Banana Cream Pie 


Equipment: pie dish 
Cooking Process: baking 
Time: 30 minutes 
Emotion: 

Yield: 6 portions 

Topping 
3 egg whites 
% cup fine sugar 
2 tablespoons shredded 
almonds 


Supplies 

6 oz. short crust pastry 
dough 
3 egg yolks 
% cup fine sugar 
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Supplies 

Vi teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1 tablespoon butter, 

melted 

2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 ripe banana, sliced 


Method 

1. Preheat oven to fairly hot 400°F. 

2. Roll out pastry dough to about Vi inch thick, chill in 
refrigerator for 10 minutes. 

3. Prick the bottom with a fork and line with foil and 
weigh down with dried beans. 

4. Blind bake for 10 minutes. 

5. Reduce oven to cool 300°F. 

6. Beat egg yolks in a bowl, then gradually whisk in 
sugar, salt, cornstarch, and butter. 

7. Bring milk to a boil, then gradually stir into egg 
mixture, put the bowl over a pan of simmering water and set 
over low heat, cook the mixture, stirring constantly until it 
thickens. 

8. Remove the pan from the heat and the bowl from the 
pan, cool. 

9. Stir in vanilla. 

10. Arrange banana slices over pastry shell and pour 
over the custard. 

11. Beat the egg whites to the peak stage, beat in 1 
tablespoon sugar, then fold in the remaining sugar, beating 
until the mixture is stiff. 

12. Spread the mixture (meringue) on top of the custard 
to cover the top completely. 

13. Sprinkle with almonds, bake for 15-20 minutes, 
serve cold. 
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Appendix B 

Suggested Reading 


Modem French Culinary Art.Henri Pellaprat 

Classical Cooking The Modem Way.Eugen Pauli 

Wenzel’s Menu Maker..George Wenzel 

Hering’s Dictionary of Classical 

& Modern Cookery.Bickel 

The Professional Chef.Culinary Institute of America 

The New Larousse Gastronomique.Prosper Montagne 

Le Guide Culinaire.Escoffier 

The Escoffier Cookbook.A. Escoffier 

Paul Bocuse’s French Cooking....Paul Bocuse 

Le Repertoire de la Cuisine.Louis Saulnier 

The Nouvelle Cuisine of 

Jean & Pierre Troisgros.....Troisgros 

Michel Guerard’s Cuisine Minceur.Michel Guerard 


Michel Guerard’s Cuisine Gourmande.Michel Guerard 

Dictionary of Gastronomy.Andre Simon & Robin Howe 

La Technique...Jacques Pepin 

La Methode.Jacques Pepin 

Cuisine a la Carte.Anton Moisimann 


The Great Book of French Cuisine ....Henri Paul Pelleprat 
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Terrines, Pates & Gallantines 

. Editors of Time Life Books 

The Professional Chef s Book of Buffets 

. Waldner & Mitterhauser 

The Professional Chef s Art of Garde Manger 

.Sonneschmidt & Nicolas 

Japanese Garnishes.Yukiko & Bob Haydock 

Chinese Vegetable Carving.Hilton International Taipei 

The Saucier’s Apprentice.Raymond Sokolov 

Appetizers.Mable Hoffman 

Hors d’Oeuvre.Editors of Time Life Books 

British Cookery, A Complete Guide to Culinary Practice in 

the British Isles.L. Boyd 

The Best of French Cooking.Larousse 

Encyclopedia of Asian Cooking.Grace Chu 

Italian Regional Cooking. Ada Boni 

American Regional Cookbook.Time Life Editors 

French Regional Cooking 

.A. William & the La Varenne School 

New American Cuisine.Metropolitan Home Editors 

Fish and Shellfish.A. E. Simms 

The Encyclopedia of Fish Cookery.A. J. McClane 

Souffles, Mousses, Jellies (Aspics) & Creams 

.Robert Ackart 


The Wilton Way of Cake Decorating Vol. 1 

.Eugene & Marilyn Sullivan 

Lenotre’s Desserts & Pastries.Gaston Lenotre 

The Complete Book of Breads.Bernard Clayton, Jr. 

The Chefs Dessert Cookbook...Dominque D’Ermo 

Lenotre’s Ice Creams & Candies.Gaston Lenotre 

Larousse Best Desserts Ever...... 

Breads..Editors of Time Life Books 

Candy.Editors of Time Life Books 

Catering Handbook..Edith & Hal Weiss 

The Banquet Business..Arno Schmidt 

New Encyclopedia of Wines & Spirits.Alexis Lichine 

How to Open & Operate a Restaurant...Ray Petteruto 
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Glossary of 
Computer Terms 


abacus— a device used to aid in arithmetical calculations, 
which consists of a counting frame with parallel wires or 
rods on which sliding balls or beads are moved, 
access— to get; to access a record is to get. 
absolute value— the positive value of a number, regardless 
of its sign. For example, the absolute value of —5 is 5, just 
as the absolute value of +5 is 5. 
algorithm— a procedure for solving a problem or making a 
decision. 

BASIC —Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic Instruction Code. 
A programming language for beginning programmers. A 
language that is used to operate most personal computers. 
Babbage, Charles —a British mathematician who designed 
a calculating machine called the Analytical Engine, 
backup— a duplicate or extra copy of software made as a 
replacement in case of damage to or loss of the original, 
binary digit —a digit in the binary notation system; either 0 
or 1. Commonly abbreviated bit. 
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binary number system— a number system using 1 and 0 to 
represent all numbers. For example: 2 in the decimal 
system is 10 in the binary system; 3 is 11 in the binary 
system. 

bit —contraction for binary digit. A digital computer’s 
smallest unit of information, either 0 or 1. 
bootstrap— a program, normally permanently stored in a 
computer’s memory, used for starting the computer and 
getting it ready for use. 

bug —a programming term for an error or mistake, 
byte —a byte represents one character of information to the 
computer and consists of eight binary digits, or bits of 
information. 

cartridge— a plastic case containing one or more memory 
chips, and designed to be inserted or plugged into a recep¬ 
tacle in a computer. 

central processing unit —(CPU) The part of the computer 
that interprets instructions and carries them out; the elec¬ 
tronic nerve center of a computer, 
character —a letter, digit, or other symbol that is used to 
represent data. All symbols that appear on a computer 
keyboard are characters, a space is also a character, 
chip— an integrated circuit, a tiny wafer of silicon measuring 
a few tenths of an inch square, on whose surface is etched 
and imprinted the hundreds or thousands of microscopic 
electronics components that comprise an integrated cir¬ 
cuit. 

COBAL—Common Business Oriented Language, a standar¬ 
dized language developed for business use. 
command mode— when you type a statement and enter it 
without a line number, it is considered a direct command 
because it is executed immediately. This is called com¬ 
mand mode, or immediate mode. Statements entered 
without line numbers are destroyed upon execution and do 
not become part of any program listing, 
coding —a way of shortening data so it will take fewer 
characters or memory locations. This is done by using a 
single number, the coded value, to represent a range of 
original values. For instance, the ages 1 year through 5 
years may all be represented by the number 1. 
compiler— a program that changes a computer program 
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written in another language, such as Fortran or Cobol, into 
machine language. 

crash— computerese meaning that your program failed to 
execute properly. Usually the cause is an error, or bug, in 
your coding. 

cursor —the cursor is a movable indicator on the screen of a 
video display that shows where the character or symbol 
will appear. 

daisy wheel —a typing element, or print wheel, for an im¬ 
pact printer. The characters produced on the daisy wheel 
are fully formed high quality characters. 

data— usually refers to numerical information, but may mean 
any kind of information put into and retrieved from a com¬ 
puter. 

data base —any organized collection of information that can 
be accessed by a computer. 

data flowchart— a flowchart that shows the path of data in 
solving of a problem, and which also notes the phases of 
processing. 

data processing —what a computer does when it sorts, 
manipulates, rearranges and otherwise processes infor¬ 
mation. 

decimals— a system of numbers using a base of 10 so that all 
numbers are represented by combinations of the numerals 
0 through 9. 

debug— to find and eliminate the errors in a program. De¬ 
bugging is an important part of successful programming. 

decode— the process by which the central processing unit 
interprets instructions stored in a computer’s memory. 

direct access files —also called random access file. Files 
from which records can be taken in any order as opposed to 
sequential files, in which a record may be found only by 
going through each preceding record in order. 

disk— a flat, circular plate, usually the size of a phonograph 
record, with a magnetizable surface layer upon which data 
can be stored by magnetic recording. Flexible plastic disks 
are called floppy disks. 

diskette— a floppy disk, magnetic disk memory. 

disk drive— a device that plays and records on disks or 
diskettes. 

erase— to clear information or remove it from the com¬ 
puter’s memory. 
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execute— to perform a specified operation listed in a pro¬ 
gram, or to run the entire program. 

feedback— the use of part of the output of a machine or 
system as input to make it self correcting, 
floppy disk— a flexible magnetic disk made from plastic and 
coated with a magnetic material. See magnetic disk mem¬ 
ory. 

finite —having a beginning and an end. 
flowchart— a graphic representation (or picture) of an al¬ 
gorithm using symbols to show the steps. 

FORTRAN— Formula Translation. A computer language 
mostly used by scientists. 

glitch —an undesirable electrical pulse inside a digital com¬ 
puter, which can cause errors in a program. A glitch may 
occur because of bad design, or it may find its way into the 
computer via power lines. 

hardware— the physical equipment of a computer. 
Hollerith, Herman— the man who developed a punched 
card system for the census. This punched card system was 
revolutionary. It enabled people to store and retrieve large 
amounts of information. 

Hollerith card— a punched card designed by Herman Hol¬ 
lerith to store information; used today by computers. 

information— organized data used in a computer program, 
instruction— in programming language, a command that 
names one operation and identifies its operands, 
input— information given to a computer, 
integrated circuit— a small chip of silicon that performs the 
same functions as many transistors, capacitors, and resis¬ 
tors on a circuit board. 

instruction set— the collection of various instructions that a 
particular computer can understand, 
interface —the linkage between a computer and an acces¬ 
sory or between two parts of the computer. 

Jacguard, Joseph Marie— a Frenchman who first suc¬ 
cessfully automated a machine. The man who used punched 
cards to control looms. 

joystick— a movable shaft that permits positional informa¬ 
tion to be transferred to a computer. 
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K-a common way of describing the memory capacity of a 
computer. K is derived from the prefix kilo. 

key— the portion of a record used to determine where a 
record goes to file. 

keyboard —the buttons, keys or switches that permit the 
user to enter instructions and numerical information into 
the computer. 

kilo byte— 1024 bytes of information. The memory capacity 
of a computer is usually measured by the amount of Kilo 
Bytes it can store. 

language— a set of words, phrases, symbols, characters and 
numbers that allows a computer operator to communicate 
with the computer. Each computer language has its own 
structure. 

line— a line of information in a computer program. 

line printer— a device that prints a line of characters as a 
unit in one highspeed operation. 

machine— a microcomputer. 

machine language —the only language understood by a 
computer. The internal binary language into which a more 
advanced programming language must be converted before 
a computer can process a program. 

main memory —the internal storage device of the com¬ 
puter. 

Maunchly, John W.— the man who developed Eniac, a first 
generation computer in collaberation with Eckert. 

magnetic disk memory —a computer memory that records 
binary information on disks of various diameters. 

megabyte— 1,048,576 bytes of information, often used to 
note the size of memory. 

menu— in computerese, a menu is a list; it tells what the 
program includes. 

microcomputer —a digital computer that uses a micro¬ 
processor for a central processing unit. 

microprocessor— a tiny silicon chip, barely the size of a 
newborn baby’s thumbnail, that is the central processing 
unit of a computer. 

Neuman, John Von— the man who first suggested the bi¬ 
nary system for computers. 
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nibble— a binary number or a word composed of four bits; 
half a byte. 

output peripheral— any device designed to receive infor¬ 
mation or signals from a computer. Video monitors and 
printers are a good example of output peripherals. 

output— the information and results of a program are termed 
output. 

Pascal, Blaise —the man who created an early adding and 
subtracting machine. This machine was the first step in the 
development of computers. 

peripheral— an input or output circuit or device that is 
connected to a computer. An external device that extends 
the computer’s capabilities. 

personal computer— a home computer usually a low cost 
microcomputer that has a microprocessor as its central 
processing unit. 

power supply— the electronic circuits that convert power 
from an electrical outlet into suitable energy for the com¬ 
puter. 

power —the speed and storage capacity of a computer. The 
more power the greater the speed and capacity of the 
machine. 

printer— a device that prints programs, results of programs 
and other information to give a permanent written record. 

processor— a digital computer. 

program— the set of instructions that tell the computer what 
to do and how to do it. 

RAM —an acronym for random-access memory. 

record— related data treated as one unit. 

read— when information is retrieved from a tape or disk, 
punched card, memory chip or circuit without altering the 
information it is read. 

ROM— Read Only Memory, the built in operating instruc¬ 
tions used by the computer. Information can only be read 
from the ROM not written to it. 

run— to start a computer program. 

software— computer programs. 

solid state— a reference to an electrical part that works by 
the flow of electrons in solids, circuits made from silicon, 
germanium or other solid substances. 
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statement—a line in a computer program. 

store—remembered information. 

subroutine—a self contained set of instructions used by a 
program or by another subroutine. Subroutines may be 
brief or they may be longer than the main program that they 
are part of. 

syntax error—an error caused by a mistake in the way a 
command is given to the computer. 

systems analysis—the systematic study of the structure of 
a system, the objective being to improve the system. 

tabulate—to arrange in a table, to list. 

terminal—an input, output device usually equipped with a 
keyboard and some kind of display. It is connected to the 
computer and is capable of sending and receiving informa¬ 
tion. A terminal is usually an input device like a keyboard 
and an output device such as a video display unit or printer. 

variable—part of a program that may have a number of 
values or that is changeable. 

video monitor—a television like device for showing infor¬ 
mation in the form of text or graphics. 

voice synthesizer—human voice tones artificially simu¬ 
lated by an electronic circuit. 

word—a unit of data storage. A common reference to a 
sequence of bits often an 8-bit byte that represents a 
number, symbol letter of the alphabet or program instruc¬ 
tion. The length of a word varies from one model of com¬ 
puter to another. 

word processor—an office computer used to manipulate 
words or written material. An automated system for pro¬ 
ducing typed documents. 

write—to store information in a magnetic tape or disk or in a 
memory chip or a punched tape. 
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Glossary of 
Culinary Terms 


a’ la—in the style of. 

a’ la carte—dishes prepared to order and priced individu¬ 
ally. 

a’ la francaise—in the style of France. 

Angelicia—candied stems of the Angelicia plant (green gar¬ 
nish). 

aromates—aromatic herbs, spices. 

arrowroot—edible starch used for thickening. 

au gratin—sprinkled with cheese or breadcrumbs and 
browned. 

au jus—with gravy. 

bain marie—a.) a container of water to keep foods hot 
without fear of burning, b.) a shallow container of water for 
cooking foods in order to prevent them from burning, c.) a 
deep narrow container for storing hot sauces, soups and 
gravies. 

bake—to cook in the oven; dry heat, no fat. 

barbeque—to cook meat over an open fire. Meats are often 
basted with a spicy sauce. 
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baste—to pour or brush fat, sauce, meat drippings, etc. over 
food. Most often during cooking, however, the term is 
sometimes used to describe the process before cooking, 
bat out—to flatten slices of raw meat with a cutlet bat. 
beard—to remove the beard from oyster, mussels, 
beat—to mix briskly with a hand whip, spoon, electric mixer. 
Beurre—French for butter. Au Beurre, Beurre Manie, 
Beurre Noisette, etc. 

bind—to hold foods together with a sauce etc. 
blanch—to immerse foods briefly in boiling water, 
blend—to incorporate several ingredients completely into 
one another.This is the best achieved in a liquidizer of food 
processor. 

boil—to cook in boiling water. 

bombe—an ice cream specialty of different flavors in bombe 
shape. 

bouillon—Unclarified stock. 

braise—to slowly cook meats (that have first been sealed) or 
vegetables in liquid, usually covered and in the oven, 
bread—to roll in bread crumbs. Food is first coated with 
flour and then beaten eggs, 
broil—to cook under or over direct heat, 
brundiose—very small dice, 
brush—to coat food with melted fat or liquid. 

canape—small slices of toast with a topping of meat, fish, 
cheese, etc. Served as an hors d’ oeuvre, 
candy—to cook with sugar and fat to achieve a glaze, as with 
carrots and sweet potatoes. 

carmelize—to melt sugar and water until the liquid turns 
brown. 

carte de jour—menu for the day. 

casserole—an earthen ware, fireproof pot or dish with a lid. 
chorizos—small Spanish sausage. Highly seasoned, 
clarification—to make clear; fat, stock, jellies, etc. 
coat—to cover food thoroughly with flour, crumbs, or bat¬ 
ter. 

coddle—to cook gently, below boiling point, 
concasse—coarsely chopped, tomatoes, parsley, etc. 
consomme—basic clear soup. 

cook out—finish cooking with a sauce or soup that has been 
thickened. 

correcting—to adjust the seasoning consistancy, color. 
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court bouillon—a well flavored cooking liquid for fish, 
cream—to mix fat and eggs, or fat and sugar together until 
smooth and creamy, 
crepes—thin pancakes. 

crisp—a) to place in ice water until crisp, b) to place in hot 
oven until crisp, c) to fry in hot french fryer until crisp, 
croutons—tiny cubes of bread, fried until golden brown and 
crisp, flavored with garlic, cheese, etc. 
cube—to cut into small, equal squares, usually larger than 
dice. 

defrost—to remove frost from deepfreezer and allow to 
thaw. 

degrease—to remove accumulated fat from surface of hot 
liquid. 

devil—to prepare food with hot seasonings or serve with hot 
sauce. 

dice—to cut food into very small squares, 
disjoint—to cut chicken, turkey or other poultry into pieces 
at the joints. 

dot—to place small pieces of fat on food before cooking, 
drain—to place food in colander or strainer, 
dredge—to cover food with a dry ingredient, such as flour or 
crumbs. 

dust—to sprinkle lightly, as above. 

escalope—very thin slices. 

fecule—refined potato starch used as thickner. 
flake—to break into natural segment, usually with a fork, 
e.g., fish. 

flambe—to glaze with liquor. 

fold —to gently combine two or more ingredients with a 
spoon, spatula, or the hand. 

fricasse—a white stew in which the meat is cooked in the 
sauce. 

fry—to cook, partly or wholly immersed in hot fat. 

garnish—to decorate, usually with other foods, 
glaze—a) to color under a broiler, b) to glaze with sugar, c) 
to glaze with cold aspic. 

grate—to pulverize foods by rubbing against a rough surface. 
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grill —to cook on a metal surface with little fat. 
grind—food is cut into small pieces by a grinder. 

hor d’oeuvre—appetizing first course dishes. 

julienne—food cut into fine strips. 

kebab—pieces of meat skewed and broiled, 
knead—to shape dough with the hands until it becomes 
smooth and elastic. 

lard —to insert strips of fat, usually salt pork or bacon over or 
into very lean meat such as game, 
legumes—dried seed foods. 

liason—the binding or thickening agent used in sauces and 
soups. 

marinade—an acid mixture usually oil, vinegar, wine, and 
seasonings in which food is soaked prior to cooking or eat¬ 
ing. 

marzipan—almonds and sugar, 
mask—to cover food completely with sauce, etc. 
menu—bill of fare. List of available dishes to be presented or 
served. 

mince—as in grind, 
moisten—to add liquid. 

mousse—a dish of light consistancy, hot or cold. 

pan fry—to cook uncovered in a pan or skillet with little 
grease. 

parboil—to cook food in liquid until partially done. 

pare—to peel off outer skin. 

pass—to cause to go through a sieve or strainer. 

Pate—savory meat or fish pastes baked in a mold and 
served cold. 

pilaf— savory braised rice, 
poach—to simmer food gently in a hot liquid, 
potted meat—the English equivalent to the French pate, 
pulses—vegetables grown in pods (legumes), 
puree—food that has been reduced to a paste like consis¬ 
tency. 

raspings—bread crumbs prepared from oven-dried crusts. 
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reduce—to concentrate a liquid by boiling, 
refresh—to make cold under running water, 
render—to melt fat so that sinews, etc., can be removed by 
straining. 

roast—to cook in an oven with fat. 

roux—equal amounts, of fat and flour cooked together. Used 
for thickening. 

set—to seal the outside surface. Also a cooked custard or 
jelly is left “to set”, 
shortening—fat used in baking, 
shredded—cut into fine strips. 

singe—to brown or color. Also to finish cleaning a plucked 
bird. 

skim—to remove scum, fat, etc. that come to the surface 
when cooking in liquid, 
sliver—to cut food into thin slices e.g. nuts, 
souffle—a very light dish, made with eggs, and a binding 
agent, either sweet or savory, hot or cold, 
steam—to cook food by the heat and vapor given off by 
boiling water. 

steep—to extract the essence from food by soaking in hot 
liquid. 

stew—to cook in liquid slowly. 

stir—to blend ingredients by mixing in a circular motion, 
strain—to separate liquids and solids by passing through a 
strainer. 

stiffen—to cook meat, poultry or fish by briefly heating in 
butter or liquid without color or completely cooked, 
sweat—to cook in a little fat under a lid without color. 

tammy—a tammy cloth is a fine gauze used for straining, 
truss—to tie with string. 

turn—a) the rolling and folding of puff pastry, b) to shape 
with a paring knife, c) to adjust the position in the oven. 

vol-au-vent—a large puff pastry case. 

well—to make a well in flour is to make a hole to hold the 
liquid added. 

whip—to beat rapidly in order to incorporate air and expand 
the ingredients e.g., eggs, cream. 

zest—the zest is the outer rind of citrus fruit which is thinly 
pared off (without pith) for flavoring and garnishing. 
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A 

Abacus, 2 
ADAM, 35 

Agricultural age, 2, 9 
A la carte menu, 81 
Algorithm, 141 
Aluminum cookware, 151 
Analytical engine, 8 
Anodized finish cookware, 153 
Apple Brown Betty, 226 
Apple Macintosh, 35 
Applesoft BASIC, 38, 46 
Apple II, 26 
Apple He, 13 
Apple II+, 26 
Array dimensioning, 48 

B 

Babbage, Charles, 8 
BASIC, 37 
Basis, 28 

Baked Potatoes with Sour Cream and 
Chives, 208 
Baking, 135 

Banana Cream Pie, 228 

Banquet menu, 81 

Barbecue sauce, 192 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 10 

Binary, 9, 14 

Bit, 14 

Boiling, 134 

Boot up, 17 

Boston Baked Beans, 206 
Boston Stuffed Eggplant, 203 
Bouillon, 175 

Bourbon Street Pecan Pie, 225 
Braising, 134 
Branching, 54 
Broccoli Salad, 220 
Broiling, 135 
Brown sauce, 186, 191 
Brown sauces, 186 
Brunswick Stew, 216 
Buffers, 16 


Burgoo, 209 

Buttered Cauliflower, 207 
Buyer’s guide, 26 
Byte, 15 

C 

Caesar Salad, 218 
Calendar, 6 
Calendars, 3 
Calorie chart, 175 
Calories, 174 

Candied Sweet Potatoes, 208 
Carving, 156, 157 
Cast iron cookware, 152 
Central processing unit, 13, 16 
Cheese Cake, 227 
Chefs Salad, 219 
Chicken Pot Pie, 217 
Chip, 18 
Cioppino, 196 
Collards with Fatback, 222 
Color, 171 
Commodore, 33 
Computer, functions of a, 19 
Computer, needs for a, 24 
Computer, purchasing a, 23 
Computer age, 35 
Computer hardware, 19 
Computer language, 37 
Computers, 1, 4, 19 
Computers, where to buy, 26 
Concatenation, 70 
Conduction, 131 
Convection, 131 
Cooking basics, 174 
Cooking fundamentals, 127 
Cooking methods, 133 
Cooking tools, 148-154 
Cookware, 148-154 
Copper cookware, 153 
Corn on the Cob, 222 
Crab Louis, 199 
Crab Patties, 200 
Crawfish Etoufee, 201 


Crawfish Jambalaya, 202 
Creamed Chicken Livers, 213 
Cromemco, 30 
Culinary data base, 89, 128 
Culinary information, 98 
Curry sauce, 193 

D 

Dark ages, 5 
Data, primary, 93 
Data, secondary, 92 
Data analysis, 93 
Data base, 89 
Data base, culinary, 89, 91 
Data base application, 95 
Debugging, 45, 64, 66 
Decimal system, 2, 14 
Demi-glace, 191 
Desserts, 182 
Difference engine, 8 

E 

Eagle, 31 
Emotions, 160 
Enchilada sauce, 192 
Eniac, 10 
Epson, 31 
Errors, 44 

Error trapping, 64-66 
Eye appeal, 171 

F 

Fingernail chop, 155 
Flowchart, kitchen, 91 
Flowchart, kitchen programs, 94 
Flowchart, meal planning, 142 
Flowchart, planning, 91 
Flowchart, system, 94 
Flowchart symbols, 143 
Food groups, 171 
Franklin, 27 
Frying, 140 
Frying, deep, 140 
Frying, shallow, 140 
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G 

Galloping Gourmet, 36 
Glazes, 174 
Gumbo, 198 

H 

Hardware, 19, 20, 22, 24 
Harvard Beets, 221 
Heat, types of, 131 
Heath/Zenith, 28 
Herbs, 146, 147 
Hewlett Packard, 33 
Hollandaise, 192 
Hollandaise sauces, 187 
Hollerith, Herman, 8 
Home Fries, 205 
Hoppin John, 223 


IBM, 32 
IBM PCjr, 35 
Industrial age, 7, 9 
Industrial revolution, 7 
Information age, 10 
Initialize, 17 
Input devices, 19 
Integrated circuit, 18 
Integrated circuits, 11 
International Business Machine 
poration, 9 
Inventory, 89, 90 
Inventory file, 90, 93 

J 

Jacguard, Joseph Marie, 6 
Jacguard loom, 6, 7 

K 

K, 15 

KAYPRO,29 
Kerr, Graham, 36 
Knives, 154 

L 

Line numbers, 46 
Loading a program, 50 
Lobster Newburg, 194 
Lobster Thermidor, 195 
London Broil, 214 
Loop, 54, 55 

M 

Mageiros, 5 

Manhattan Clam Chowder, 200 
Marinade, 175 
Mayonnaise, 191 
Meat, cuts of, 177-181 
Memory, 15, 19, 25 
Menu, 55 

Menu, grand traditional, 80 
Menu, history of the, 79 
Menu planning, 79, 170 


Menus, proven, 82-88 
Menus, types of, 80 
Microcomputer, 11 
Microprocessor, 13, 16, 17, 19 
Microwave 140 
Microwaves, 131 
Miniaturization, 10, 17 
Mirepoix, 176 
Morrow, 29 
Mother Cuisine, 6 


N 

New England Clam Chowder, 193 
Nonstick cookware, 154 
Nutrients, 174 
Nutrition, 172 


0 

Okra with Mustard Sauce, 204 
Operating system, 17 
Option list, 55 
Osborne, 30 
Otrona, 29 
Output devices, 20 
Overhead, 15 
Oysters Rockefeller, 203 

P 

Cor- Pea Salad, 219 
Peripherals, 22 

Pheasant with Sausage Stuffing, 215 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot, 197 
Pigs Ears, 226 
Poaching, 134 

Porcelain enamel cookware, 153 

Portion control, 157 

Potato Salad, 220 

Praline Glaze, 225 

Printer, 24 

Program, 45 

Program, inventory, 90, 95, 99-110 
Program, recipe files, 46-65 
Program, recipe match, 95, 110-126 
Program, weight conversion, 41-43 
Program conversion, 45 
Program instructions, 46 
Program listing, input subroutine, 77, 
78 

Program listing, recipe files, 71-77 
Programmability, 13 
Programming, 25, 37 
Programs, 37 

Programs for the kitchen, 93 
Punched cards, 7, 8 
Pyramids, 4 


R 

Rabbit in Mustard Sauce, 210 
Radiation, 131 
Radio Shack, 28 
RAM, 15, 17, 20 
Recipes, 193-229 


Recipes, desserts, 223-228 
Recipes, main course, 193-217 
Recipes, salad, 218-220 
Recipes, vegetable, 221-223 
Red Beans with Sausage, 205 
Remarks, 47 
Renaissance, 6 
Reserved words, 48 
Roasting, 135 
ROM, 16, 17, 19 
Roux, 176, 189 

S 

Safety chop, 155 
Salad, 181 

Salt, a caution on, 145 
Sauces, 177, 186-189, 190-193 
Sauces, fish, 189 
Sauces, mayonnaise, 188 
Saute, 140 

Saving a program, 50 
Seasoning, 143 

Seasoning, history of, 144, 145 

Smothered Pork Chops, 209 

Software, 22, 24, 36 

Soup, 177, 183-186 

Soups, beef, 183 

Soups, chicken, 184 

Soups, fish, 183 

Space age, 10 

Space program, 17 

Spices, 146, 147 

Stainless steel cookware, 152 

Statement lines, 46 

Steaming, 134 

Stewing, 134 

Stock, 174, 182 

Stonehenge, 4 

Strawberries Romanoff, 223 

String variables, 47, 49 

Subroutine, input, 68-71 

Subroutine, text centering, 41 

Subroutine, weight conversion, 40, 41 

Subroutines, 37, 40, 51 

Subroutines, intrinsic, 52 

Supercomputer, 11 

Sweet and sour, 192 

Syntax, 37, 66 

T 

Table d’hote menu, 81 

Tabulating Machine Corporation, 9 

Tally system, 4 

Televideo, 30 

Temperature, 129-133 

Teriyaki sauce, 193 

Terminology, computer, 13 

Testing, 66 

Thickenings, 189 

Timing, 141 

Toshiba, 30 
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Training, 25 
Transistor, 10 


U 

Usable memory, 16 
User memory, 16 


V 

Variable definition, 49 
Variables, string, 47, 49 
Variety, 147 


Veal Parmesan, 212 
Virginia City Ribs, 211 
Vitamins, 171-173 

W 

Waldorf Salad, 218 
Wang, 32 
White sauces, 187 
White sauce veloute, 190 
Wine, 163 

Wine, matching food and, 167-169 


Wines, American table, 165-167 
Wines, European, 163-165 
Word, 15 

Write protect tab, 51 

Y 

Yankee Bean Soup, 196 
Yankee Pot Roast, 214 

X 

Xerox, 31 
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